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HE parliament, which was ſummoned: ſoon c H A p. 

after the king's acceflion, was both elected and . 

aſſembled in tranquillity ; and the great change, 1377. 
from a ſovereign of conſummate wiſdom. and experience ment urig 


to a boy of eleven years of age, was not immediately felt the miuo- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
by the people. The habits of order and obedience which 


w—— the barons had been taught during the long reign of Ed- 


1377 


ward, ſtill influenced them; and the authority of the 
king's three uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and 
Gloceſter, ſufficed to reprefs, for a time, the turbulent 
ſpirit to which that order, in a weak reign, was fo often 
ſubject. The dangerous ambition too of theſe princes 
themſelves was checked by the plain and undeniable title 
of Richard, by the declaration of it made in parliament, 
and by the affectionate regard which the people bore to 
the memory of his father, and which was naturally trarf- 
ferred to the young ſovereign upon the throne. The dif- 
ferent characters alſo of theſe three princes rendered them 
a counterpoize to each other ; and it was natural to ex- 


pect, that any dangerous deſigns which might be formed 


by one brother would meet with oppoſition from the 
others. Lancaſter, whoſe age and experience, and autho- 
rity under the late king, gave him the afcendant among 
them, though his integrity ſeemed not proof againit 
great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing ſpirit, 
nor of a popular and engaging temper. York was indo- 
lent, unactive, and of ſender capacity. Gloceſter was 
turbulent, bold, and popular; but being the youngeſt of 
the family, was reſtrained by the power and authority of 
his elder brothers. There appeared, therefore, no cir- 
cumſtance in the domeſtic ſituation of England which 
might endanger the public peace, or give any immediate 
apprehenſions to the lovers of their country. 

Bor as Edward, though he had fixed the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandſon, it behoved 
the parliament to ſupply this defect: And the houſe of 
commons diſtinguiſhed themſelves by taking the lead on 
the occaſion. This houſe, which had been riſing to 
conſideration during the whole courſe of the late reign, 

naturally 
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naturally received an acceſſion of power during the mino- 
rity; and as it was now becoming a ſcene of buſineſs, 
the members choſe, for the firſt time, a ſpeaker, who might 
preſerve order in their debates, and maintain thoſe forms 
which are requiſite in all numerous aſſemblies. Peter de 
la Mare was the man pitched on; the ſame perton that 
had been impriſoned, and detained in cuttody by the late 
king, for his freedom of ſpeech in attacking the miſtreſs 
and the miniſters of that prince. But though this elec- 
tion diſcovered a ſpirit of liberty in the commons, and 
was followed by farther attacks both on theſe miniſters 
and on Alice Pierce, they were {till too ſenſible of their 
great inferiority, to aſſume at firſt any immediate ſhare in 
the adminiſtration of government, or the care of the king's 
perſon. They were content to apply by petition to the 
lords for that purpoſe, and defire them, both to appoint a 
council of nine, who might direct the public buſineſs, 
and to chuſe men of virtuous life and converſation, who 
might inſpect the conduct and education of the young 
prince, The lords complied with the firſt part of this 
requeſt, and elected the biſhops of London, Carliſle, and 
Saliſbury, the earls of Marche and Stafford, Sir Richard 
de Stafford, Sir Henry le Scrope, Sir John Devereux, 
and Sir Hugh Segrave, to whom they gave authority, for 
a year, to conduct the ordinary courſe of buſineſs*. But 
as to the regulation of the king's houſehold, they de- 
clined interpoſing in an office which, they faid, both was 
invidious in itſelf, and might prove diſagreeable to his 
majeſty, 

TE commons, as they acquired more courage, ven- 
tured to proceed a ſtep farther in their applications. They 
preſented a petition, in which they prayed the king to 
check the prevailing cuſtom among the barons, of forming 


4 WalGng. p. 150. d Rymer, vol. vii. p. 161. 
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4 HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
C 3 illegal confederacies, and ſupporting each other, as well | F 
as men of inferior rank, in the violations of law and juſ- gere 
3377- tice. They received from the throne a general and an d t 
obliging anſwer to this petition : But another part of their in 
application, that all the great officers ſhould, during the re 
king's minority, be appointed by parliament, which ſeem- Bru 
ed to require the concurrence of the commons, as well as ſuch 
that of the upper houſe, in the nomination, was not com- —_ 
plied with: The lords alone aſſumed the power of appoint- wang 
: | had 
ing theſe officers : The commons tacitly acquieſced in the dann 
; a 
choice; and thought that, for the preſent, they them 
ſelves had proceeded a ſufficient length, if they but ad- — 
vanced their pretenſions, though rejected, of interpoſing ed 
in theſe more important matters of ſtate. neige 
Ox this foot then the government ſtood. The admi- cult 
niſtration was conducted entirely in the king's name: No mou 
regency was expreſsly appointed: The nine counſellors fore 
and the great officers, named by the peers, did their duty, dea 
each in his reſpective department: And the whole ſyſtem Che 
was for ſome years kept together by the ſecret authority | of E 
of the king's uncles, eſpecially of the duke of Lancaſter, thus 
who was in reality the regent. was 
THe parliament was diſſolved, after the commons had ance 
repreſented the neceſſity of their being re- aſſembled once the 
every year, as appointed by law; and after having elected flow 
two Citizens as their treaſurers, to receive and diſburſe who 
the produce of two fifteenths and tenths, which they had 
voted to the crown. In the other parliaments called N 
during the minority, the commons ſtill diſcover a ſtrong man 
ſpirit of freedom, and a ſenſe of their own authority, »Lres 
which, without breeding any diſturbance, tended to ſe- | Cal: 
cure their independence, and that of the people ©, ——_ 
Lan 
© See nete [A] at the end of the volume. | an 
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EpwaRD had left his grandſon involved in many dan- 
gerous wars. The pretenſions of the duke of Lancaſter 
to the crown of Caſtile made that kingdom {till perſevere 
in hoſtilities againſt England. Scotland, whoſe throne 
was now filled by Robert Stuart, nephew to David 
Bruce, and the firſt prince of that family, maintained 
ſuch cloſe connections with France, that war with one 
crown almoſt inevitably produced hoſtilities with the 
other. The French monarch, whoſe prudent conduct 
had acquired him the ſirname of wiſe, as he had already 
daMed all the experience and valour of the two Edwards, 
was likely to prove a dangerous enemy to a minor king : 
But his genius, which was not naturally enterpriſing, 
led him not, at preſent, to give any diſturbance to his 
neighbours ; and he laboured, beſides, under many diffi- 
culties at home, which it was neceſiary for him to ſur- 
mount before he could think of making conqueſts in a 
foreign country. England was maſter of Calais, Bour- 
deaux, and Bayonne ; had lately acquired poſſeſſion of 
Cherbourg from the ceſſion of the king of Navarre, and 
of Breſt from that of the duke of Britanny * ; and having 
thus an eaſy entrance into France from every quarter, 
was able, even in its preſent fituation, to give diſturb- 
ance to his government. Before Charles could remove 
the Engliſh from theſe important poſts, he died in the 
flower of his age, and left his kingdom to a minor ſon, 


who bore the name of Charles VI, 


MEanwHiLe the war with France was carried on in a 
manner ſomewhat languid, and produced no enterprize of 
great luſtre or renoven, Sir Hugh Calverly, governor of 
Calais, making an inroad into Picardy with a detach- 
ment of the garriſon, ſet fire to Boulogne*. The duke of 
Lancaſter conducted an army into Britanny, but returned 


e Walling. p. 299. 
B 3 without 


4 Rymer, vol. vii. p. 190. 
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C —— p. without being able to perform any thing memorable, In 3 in « 
i ſubſequent year, the duke of Gloceſter marched out of 'F tio 


1380. Calais with a body of 2000 cavalry, and Sooo infantry , 
and ſcrupled not, with his ſmall army, to enter into the Jon 
heart of France, and to continue his ravages through * in! 


Picardy, Champaigne, the Brie, the Beauſſe, the Gati- the 
nois, the Orleanois, till he reached his allies in the pro- and 
vince of Britanny', The duke of Burgundy, at the head Y lan 
of a more conſiderable army, came within fight of him: F wa 
but the French were ſo overawed by the former ſuc- had 
ceſſes of the Englith, that no ſuperiority of numbers tio 
could tempt them to venture a pitched battle with the affe 
troops of that nation. As the duke of Britanny, ſoon inc 
after the arrival of theſe ſuccours, formed an accommo- F of 
dation with the court of France, this enterprize alſo * lib. 
proved in the iſſue unſucceſsful, and made no durable iiß 
impreſſion upon the enemy. | : * 
TRE expences of theſe armaments, and the uſual want | 4 
of conomy attending a minority, much exhauſted the T 
Engliſh treaſury, and obliged the parliament, beſides 4 
making ſome alterations in the council, to impoſe a new 
and unuſual tax of three groats on every perſon, male 2" 
and female, above fiftcen years of age; and they or- wy 
dained that, in levying that tax, the opulent ſhould re- = 
lieve the poor by an equitable compenſation. This 
impoſition produced a mutiny, which was ſingular in its GU 
circumſtances, All hiſtory abounds with examples where ne 
the great tyrannize over the meaner fort : But here the th 
loweſt popuiace roſe againſt their rulers, committed the bu 
moſt cruel ravages upon them, and took vengeance for de 
all former oppreſſions. | | 
a 
1381. Tux faint dawn of the arts and of good govern- | 
ment in that age had excited the minds of the populace, . 


f FroiGard, liv. ii chap. 30, 51. Walſipg. p. 239. 
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in different ſtates of Europe, to wiſh for a better condi- 
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tion, and to murmur againſt thoſe chains which the Coy 


laws, enacted by the haughty nobility and gentry, had fo 
long impoſed upon them. Ihe commotions of the pcople 
in Flanders, the mutiny of the peaſants in France, were 
the natural effects of this growing {pirit of independence; 
and the report of theſe events being brought into Eng- 
land, where perſonal ſlavery, as we learn from Froiſſard &, 
was more general than in any other country in Europe, 
had prepared the minds of the multitude for an inſurrec- 
tion. One John Ball alſo, a ſeditious preacher, who 
affected low popularity, went about the country, and 
inculcated on his audience the principles of the firſt origin 
of mankind from one common ſtock, their equal right to 
liberty and to all the goods of nature, the tyranny of ar- 
tificial diſtinctions, and the abuſes which had ariſen from 
the degradation of the more conſiderable part of the ſpe- 
cies, and the aggrandizement of a few infolent rulers“. 
Theſe doctrines, ſo agreeable to the populace, and ſo con- 
formable to the ideas of primitive equality which are 
engraven in thz hearts of all men, were greedily received 


by the multitude ; and ſcattered the ſparks of that ſedi- 


tion, which the preſent tax raiſed into a conflagration i. 
THE impoſition of three groats a head had been farmed 
out to tax-gatherers in each county, who levied the mo- 
ney on the people with rigour ; and the clauſe, of making 
the rich eaſe their poorer neighbours of ſome ſhare of the 
burden, being ſo vague and undeterminate, had, doubtleſs, 


occaſioned many partialities, and made the people more 

Liv. ii. chap. 74. b Froiſſard, liv. ii. chap. 74. Walfingham, 
p- 275. 

i There were two verſes at that time in the mouths of all the common 
people, which, in ſpite of prejudice, one cannot but regard with ſome degree 
of approbation : ; 
When Adam delv'd and Eve ſpan, 
Where was then the gentleman ? 
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C = P. ſenſible of the unequal lot which fortune had aſſigned 


tem in the diſtribution of her favours. 


1381. 


32th June. 


The firſt diſ- 
order was raiſed by a blackſmith in a village of Eſſex. 
The tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop while he was 
at work; and they demanded payment for his daughter, 
whom he aſſerted to be below the age aſſigned by the 
ſtatute, One of theſe fellows offered to produce a very 
indecent proof to the contrary, and at the ſame time 


laid hold of the maid: Which the father reſenting, im- 


mediately knocked out the ruffian's brains with his ham- 
mer. The byſtanders applauded the action, and exclaim- 
ed, that it was full time for the people to take vengeance 
on their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They immediately flew to arms: The whole neighbour- 
hood joined in the ſedition: The flame ſpread in an in- 
ſtant over the county: It ſoon propagated itſelf into 
that of Kent, of Hertford, Surrey, Suſſex, Suffolk, Nor- 
folk, Cambridge, and Lincoln. Before the government 
had the leaſt warning of the danger, the diſorder had 
grown beyond controul or oppoſition: The populace had 
ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters: And being 
headed by the moſt audacious and criminal of their aſſo- 

ciates, who aſſumed the feigned names of Wat Tyler, 

Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 
they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they com- 

mitted every where the moſt outrageous violence on ſuch 

of the gentry or nobility as had the misfortune to fall 

into their hands, 

THE mutinous populace, amounting to a hundred 
thouſand men, aſſembled on Blackheath under their 
leaders, Tyler and Straw ; and as the princeſs of Wales, 


the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canter- 


bury, paſſed through the midſt of them, they inſulted 
her attendants; and ſome of the moſt inſolent among them, 
to ſhew their 1 of levelling all mankind, forced 
kiſſes from her; but they allowed her to continue her 

Journey, 
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journey, without attempting any farther injury". They C LF p. 


ſent a meſſage to the king, who had taken ſhelter in the 
Tower; and they deſired a conference with him. Rich- 
ard failed down the river in a barge for that purpoſe; but, 
on his approaching the ſhore, he ſaw ſuch ſymptoms of 
tumult and inſolence, that he put back and returned to 
that fortreſs ®, The ſeditious peaſants, meanwhile, fa- 
voured by the populace of London, had broken into the 
city; had burned the duke of Lancafter's palace of the 
Savoy ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they 
laid hold off; expreſſed a particular animoſity againſt the 
lawyers and attornies ; and pillaged the warehouſes of the 
rich merchants”. A great body of them quartered them- 
ſelves at Mile-end ; and the king, finding no defence in 
the Tower, which was weakly garriſoned, and ill ſupplied 
with proviſions, was obliged to go out to them, and aſk 
their demands. They required a general pardon, the 
abolition of ſlavery, freedom of commerce in market- 
towns without toll or impoſt, and a fixed rent on lands 
inſtead of the ſervices due by villenage. Theſe requeſts, 


which, though extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the 


nation was not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which 
it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, were, how- 
ever, complied with; charters to that purpoſe were granted 
them ; and this body immediately diſperſed, and returned 
to their ſeveral homes. 

DvukinG this tranſaction, another body of the rebels 
had broken into the Tower; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, 
the treaſurer, and ſome other perſons of diſtinction; and 
continued their ravages in the city . The king, paſſing 
along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, met with Wat 


m Ibid. chap. 7 . n Ibid, 
o Froiſſard, liv. ii. chap. 77. 


I Froiffard, liv. ii. chap. 74. 
chap. 76. Walſingham, p. 248, 249. 
P Walfingham, p. 250, 25 
Tyler, 
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CHAP. Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered into a 


* &VIL 


conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
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panions to retire till he ſhould give them a ſignal, after 
which they were to murder all the company except the 
king himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, feared 


not to come into the midſt of the royal retinue. He there 3 


behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his inſolence, drew 
his ſword, and ſtruck him ſo violent a blow as brought 


him to the ground, where he was inſtantly diſpatched by i 


others of the king's attendants. The mutineers, ſeeing 
their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge; and this 
whole company, with the king himſelf, had undoubtedly 
periſhed on the ſpot, had it not been for an extraordinary 
preſence of mind which Richard diſcovered on the oc- 
caſion. He ordered his company to ſtop; he advanced 
alone towards the enraged multitude ; and accoſting them 
with an afable and intrepid countenance, he aſked them, 
& What is the meaning of this diforder, my good people? 
« Are ye angry that ye have loſt your leader? I am 
* your king: I will be your leader.” The populace, 
overawed by his preſence, implicitly followed him : He 
led them into the fields, to prevent any diſorder which 
might have ariſen by their continuing in the city : 
Being there joined by Sir Robert Knolles, and a body of 
well-armed veteran ſoldiers, who had been ſecretly drawn 
together, he ſtrictly prohibited that officer from falling 


on the rioters, and committing an undiſtinguiſhed laugh- | 


ter upon them; and he peaceably diſmiſſed them with 
the ſame charters which had been granted to their fel- 
lows 2. Soon after, the nobility and gentry, hearing 
of the king's danger, in which they were all involved, 
flocked to London with their adherents and retainers ; 
and Richard took the field at the head of an army 40,000 


2 Froiſſard, vol. ii, chap. 77. Walſingham, p. 252. Knyghtor, p. 26437. 
| ſtrong. 
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It then behoved all the rebels to ſubmit: The C HA p. 


charters of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked by uu 


parliament ; the low people were reduced to the ſame 
laviſh condition as before; and ſeveral of the ringleaders 
were ſeverely puniſhed for the late diſorders. Some were 
even executed without proceſs or form of law*. It was 
pretended, that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to ſeize the king's perſon, to carry him through England 
at their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and 
lawyers, and even all the biſhops and prieſts, except the 
mendicant friars ; to diſpatch afterwards the king him- 
ſelf; and having thus reduced all to a level, to order the 
kingdom at their pleaſure*, It is not impoſſible, but 
many of them, in the delirium of their firſt ſucceſs, might 
have formed ſuch projects : But of all the evils incident to 
human ſociety, the inſurrections of the populace, when 
not raiſed and ſupported by perſons of higher quality, are 
the leaſt to be dreaded : The miſchiefs, conſequent to 
an abolition of all rank and diſtinction, become fo great, 
that they are immediately felt, and ſoon bring affairs 


back to their former order and arrangement. 


A yYoUTH of ſixteen (which was at this time the 
king's age), who had diſcovered ſo much courage, pre- 
ſence of mind, and addreſs, ard had ſo dexterouſly eluded 
the violence of this tumult, raiſed great expectations in the 
nation ; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the 
courſe of his life, equal the glories which had fo uni- 
formly attended his father and his grandfather in all their 
undertakings. But in proportion as Richard adyanced in 
years, theſe hopes vaniſhed ; and his want of capacity, 
at leaſt of ſolid judgment, appeared in every enterprize 
which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own 
deficiency in cavalry, had applied to the regency of 


* 5 Rich, II. cap. ult. as quoted in the 
t Walfingham, v. 265. 


Charles 


r Walfingham, p. 267. 
Obſervations on ancient Statutes, P. 262. 
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CHAP. Charles VI. ; and John de Vienne, admiral of France, 


XVII, ; 
eee had been ſent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to 


1385. 


ſupport them in their incurſions againſt the Engliſh. 
The danger was now deemed by the king's uncles ſome- 
what ſerious ; and a numerous army of 60,000 men was 
levied; and they marched into Scotland, with Richard 
himſelf at their head. The Scots did not pretend to 
make reſiſtance againſt ſo great a force : They abandoned 
without ſcruple their country to be pillaged and deſtroyed 
by the enemy: And when de Vienne expreſſed his ſur- 
prize at this plan of operations, they told him, that all 
their cattle was driven into the foreſts and faſtneſſes; that 
their houſes and other goods were of ſmall value; and 
that they well knew how to compenſate any loſſes 
which they might ſuſtain in that reſpect, by making 
an incurſion into England. Accordingly, when Rich- 
ard entered Scotland by Berwic and the eaſt coaſt, 
the Scots, to the number of 30,000 men, attended by 
the French, entered the borders of England by the weſt, 
and carrying their ravages through Cumberland, Weſt- 
moreland, and Lancaſhire, collected a rich booty, and 
then returned in tranquillity to their own country. Rich- 
ard meanwhile advanced towards Edinburgh, and deftroy- 
ed in his way all the towns and villages on each fide of 
him : He reduced that city to aſhes : He treated in the 
ſame manner, Perth, Dundee, and other places in the 
low countries ; but when he was adviſed to march towards 
the weſt coaſt, to await there the return of the enemy, 
and to take revenge on them for their devaſtations, his 
impatience to return to England, and enjoy his uſual plea- 
ſures and amuſements, outweighed every conſideration; and 
he led back his army, without effecting any thing by all theſe 
mighty preparations. The Scots, ſoon after, finding the 
heavy bodies of French cavalry very uſeleſs in that deſul- 
tory kind of war to which they confined themſelves, 
| | treated 
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treated their allies ſo ill, that the French returned home, C Py 2 p. 


much diſguſted with the country, and with the manners of 33 


its inhabitants". And the Engliſh, though they regretted 
the indolence and levity of their king, ſaw themſelves for 
the future ſecured againſt any dangerous invaſion from 


that quarter. 


Bur it was ſo material an intereſt of the French court 
to wreſt the ſea-port towns from the hands of their ene- 
my, that they reſolved to attempt it by ſome other expe- 
dient, and found no means ſo likely as an invaſion of 
England itſelf. They collected a great fleet and army at 
Sluiſe ; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them : 
All the nobility of France were engaged in this enter- 
prize: The Engliſh were kept in alarm : Great prepara- 
tions were made for the reception of the invaders: And 
though the diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ſtorm, and 
the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from the 
preſent danger, the king and council were fully ſenſible, 
that this perilous ſituation might every moment return 
upon them“. 

THERE were two circumſtances, chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to think of ſuch attempts. 
The one was the abſence of the. duke of Lancaſter, who 
had carried into Spain the flower of the Engliſh military 
force, in proſecution of his vain claim to the crown of 
Caſtile ; an enterprize in which, after ſome promiſing 
ſucceſs, he was finally diſappointed : The other was, the 
violent diſſenſions and diſorders which had taken place 
in the Engliſh government. 

Tas ſubjection in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Gloceſter, a prince of 


u Froiſſard, liv. 2. chap. 149, 150, &c. liv. 3. chap. 57. Walfingham, 
* Froiſſard, liv. 3. chap. 41. 53- Walfingham, 


P. 322, 323- 
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A p. ambition and genius, though it was not unſuitable to his 

XVII. , . 1 
W——— years and flender capacity, was extremely diſagreeable to 
his violent temper ; and he ſoon attempted to ſhake oft 
Robert de Vere, earl of © 
Oxford, a young man of a noble family, of an agree- © 
able figure, but of diſſolute manners, had acquired an 
entire aſcendant over him; and governed him with an 
The king ſet ſo little bounds to his 
affection, that he firſt created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmed in parliament, the entire ſovereignty for life of 
that iſland *. He gave him in marriage his couſin- german, 
the daughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford; but 


1386. 


Diſcontent 


of the 


baron*, 
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the yoke impoſed upon him, 


abſolute authority, 


ſoon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though 
of an unexceptionable character, and to marry a foreign- 
er, a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured v. 
Theſe public declarations of attachment turned the atten- 
tion of the whole court towards the minion : All favours 
paſſed through his hands : Acceſs to the king could only 
be obtained by his mediation : And Richard ſeemed to take 
no pleaſure in royal authority, but ſo far as it enabled him 
to load with favours and titles and dignities this object of 
his affections. 

THe jealouſy of power immediately produced an ani- 
moſity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on 
the other; and the uſual complaints againſt the inſolence 
of favourites were loudly echoed, and greedily received, in 
every part of the kingdom. Moubray earl of Notting- 
ham, the mareſchal, Fitz-Alan earl of Arundel, Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Montacute earl of Saliſbury, 
Beauchamp earl of Warwic, were all connected with each 


* Cotton, p. 310, 311. Cox's Hiſt. of Ireland, p. 129. Walſingham, 
p- 324. y Walſingham, p. 328. 
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a 


ing's favour and confidence. No 
ET 
1 — to ſubmit to his miniſters; and the method, 
W * took to redreſs the grievances complained of, 
well ſuited the violence of the age, and proves the deſpe- 
rate extremities to which every oppoſition was ſure to 
ee Pol E, the preſent chancellor, and 
lately created earl of Suffolk, was the ſon of an eminent 


merchant; but had riſen by his abilities and valour dur- 


ing the wars of Edward III., had acquired the 3 
of chat monarch, and was eſteemed the perſon of — — 
experience and capacity among thoſe WO. rem 

to the duke of Ireland and the king's ſecret council. 
The duke of Gloceſter, who had the houſe of OD 
at his devotion, impelled them to exerciſe that — 
which they ſeem firſt to have aſſumed againſt Lord _ 
mer during the declining years of the late king ; an — 
impeachment againſt the chancellor was n y 
them to the houſe of peers, which was no leſs at his = 
votion. The king foreſaw the tempeſt preparing =” 
him and his miniſters. After attempting in vain to = © 
the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew —m—_ I ia- 
ment, and retired with his court to Elcham. The 8 
liament ſent a deputation, inviting him to _— — 
threatening, that, if he perſiſted in abſenting imſelf, 
they would immediately diſſolve, and leave my 2 
though at that time in imminent danger of a * 3 
vaſion, without any ſupport or ſupply for its de _ v7 
the ſame time, a member was encouraged to ca 4 bo 

record, containing the parliamentary tay: : K 
ward II.; a plain intimation of the fate which Richard, 


b a c from 
if he continued refractory, had reaſon to expe Hou 
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them. The king, finding himſelf unable to reſiſt, wa 
content to ſtipulate, that, except finiſhing the preſent? 


impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould be made 
upon any other of his miniſters; and, on that condition, 


he returned to the parliament *. 


| NoTHING can prove more fully the innocence of Suf- q 
folk, than the frivolouſneſs of the crimes which his 
enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, thought 


proper to object againſt him*. It was alledged that, be- 


ing chancellor, and obliged by his oath to conſult the 
king's profit, he had purchaſed lands of the crown below 
their true value; that he had exchanged with the king N 
a perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he in- 
herited from his father, and which was aſſigned upon the 
cuſtoms of the port of Hull for lands of an equal in- 
come; that having obtained for his ſon the priory of St. 
Anthony, which was formerly poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, | 
an enemy, and a ſchiſmatic, and a new prior being at 
the ſame time named by the pope, he had refuſed to ad- 
mit this perſon, whoſe title was not legal, till he made a 
compoſition with his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hun- ; 
dred pounds a year from the income of the benefice; 


that he had purchaſed, from one 'I'ydeman of Limborch, 


an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king to admit that bad 
debt; and that, when created earl of Suffolk, he had 1 
obtained a grant of 500 pounds a-year, to ſupport the 
dignity of that title. Even the proof of theſe articles, 


2 See note [B] at the end of the volume. a Cotton, p. 315. 
Knyghton, p. 2683. 

b It is probable that the earl of Suffolk was not rich, nor able to ſupport 
the dignity without the bounty of the crown: For his father, Michael de Ia 
Pole, though a great merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the 
late king. See Cotton, p. 194. We may remark that the dukes of Glo- 
ceſter and York, though vaſtly rich, received at the ſame time each of them 
a thouſand pounds a year, to ſupport their dignity. Rymer, vol. vii. p. 481. 
Cotton, p. 310. 


frivolous 


\ 
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frivolous as they are, was found very deficient upon the 


trial: It appeared that Suffolk had made no purchaſe . 


from the crown while he was chancellor, and that all his 
bargains of that kind were made before he was advanced 
to that dignity ©. It is almoſt needleſs to add, that he was 
condemned notwithſtanding his defence; and that he 


was deprived of his office, 
GLOCESTER and his aſſociates obſerved their ſtipu- 


lation with the king, and attacked no more of his mini- 
ſters: But they immediately attacked himſelf and his 
royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model 
of thoſe which had been attempted almoſt in every reign 
ſince that of Richard I. and which had always been at- 
tended with extreme confuſion *. By this commiſſion, 
which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
perſons was appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except 
Nevil archbiſhop of York: The ſovereign power was 
transferred to theſe men for a twelvemonth : The king, 
who had now reached the twenty-firſt year of his age, 
was in reality dethroned : The ariſtocracy was rendered 
ſupreme: And though the term of the commiſſion was 
limited, it was eaſy to foreſee that the intentions of the 
party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 
with great difficulty be wrefted from thoſe graſping hands 
to which it was once committed. Richard, however, 
was obliged to ſubmit : He ſigned the commiſſion, which 
violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 


to infringe it; and though at the end of the ſeſſion he 


publickly entered a proteſt, that the prerogatives 'of the 


crown,” notwithſtanding his late conceſſion, ſhould ſtill 


be deemed entire and unimpaired ©, the new commiſſion- 


ers, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to the 


exerciſe of their authority, 


© Cotton, p. 315. 
10 Rich II. chap, i, Cotton, p. 318. 
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CHAP. Tux king, thus diſpoſſeſſed of royal power, was ſocn J 


XVII. 


A ſenſible of the contempt into which he was fallen. His 4 
favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed to re- 
main about his perſon, failed not to aggravate the injury, 7 
which, without any demerit on his part, had been offe- 
ed to him. And his eager temper was of itfelf ſufficiently 
inclined to ſeek the means, both of recovering his autho-— 
rity, and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had invaded 
it. As the houſe of commons appeared now of weight in | 
the conſtitution, he ſecretly tried ſome expedients for pro- 
curing a favourable election: He ſounded ſome of the 9 
ſheriffs, who being, at that time, both the returning 
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-officers and magiſtrates of great power in the counties, had 
naturally conſiderable influence in elections . But, as moſt 
of them had been appointed by his uncles, either during his 
minority, or during the courſe of the preſent commiſſion, he 
found them, in general, averſe to lis enterprize. The ſenti- 
ments and inclinations of the judges were more favourable 


to him. He met, at Nottingham, Sir Robert T refilian, chief 


juſticeof the King's Bench, Sir Robert Belknappe, chief juſ- 
tice of the Common Pleas, Sir John Cary, chief baron of 
the Exchequer, Holt, Fulthorpe, aud Bourg, inferior juſ- 
tices, and Lockton, ſerjeant at law; and he propoſed to them 
fome queries; which theſe lawyers, either from the influ- 
ence of his authority, or of reaſon, made no ſcruple of 
anſwering in the way he defired. They declared that 
the late commiſſion was derogatory to the royalty and 
prerogative of the king ; that thoſe who procured it, or 
adviſed the king to conſent. to it, were puniſhable with 
death; that thoſe who neceſſitated or compelled him 
were guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe were equally criminal 
who ſhould perſevere in maintaining it ; that the king has 
the right of diſſolving parliaments at pleaſure ; that the 


f In the preamble to 5 Henry IV, cap. vii. it is implied, that the ſheriff 


In a manner appointed the members of the houſe of commons, not only in 


this parliament, but in many others, 
parliament, 


riffs 
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parliament, while it ſits, muſt firſt proceed upon the king's C 22 F. 
buſineſs ; and that this aſſembly cannot, without his con- Coun 


ſent, impeach any of his miniſters and judges*, Even 
according to our preſent ſtrict maxims with regard to law 
and the royal prerogative, all theſe determinations, except 
the two laſt, appear juſtifiable : And as the great privi- 
leges of the commons, particularly that of impeachment, 
were hitherto new, and ſupported by few precedents, there 
want not plauſible reaſons to juſtify theſe opinions of the 
judges d. They ſigned therefore their anſwer to the king's 
queries before the archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the 
biſhops of Durham, Chicheſter, and Bangor, the duke of 
Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, and two other counſellors 
of inferior quality. 

Tux duke of Gloceſter and his adherents ſoon got 
intelligence of this ſecret conſultation, and were natu- 
fally very much alarmed at it. They ſaw the king's in- 
tentions; and they determined to prevent the execution 
of them. As ſoon as he came to London, which they 
knew was well diſpoſed to their party, they ſecretly 
aſſembled their forces, and appeared in arms at Haringay- 
park, near Highgate, with a power which Richard and 
his miniſters were not able to reſiſt. They ſent him a 
meſſage by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lords 


s Knyghton, p. 2694. Ypod. Neuſt. p. $41. 

h The parliament, in 1341, exacted of Edward III. that, on the third 
day of every ſeſſion, the king ſhould reſume all the great offices ; and that the 
miniſters ſhould then anfwer to any accuſation that ſhould be brought againſt 
them : Which plainly implies that, while miniſters, they could not te ac- 
cuſed or impeached in parliament, Henry IV. told the commons, that the 
uſage of parliament required them to go firſt through the king's bufineſs 
in granting ſupplies z which order the king intended not to alter, Parl. Hiſt. 
vol ii. p. 65. Upon the whole, it muſt be allowed that, according to ancient 
practice and principles, there are, at leaft, plaufible grounds for all theſe opi - 
nions of the Judges, It muſt be remarked, that this affirmation of Henry IV. 
was given deliberately, after conſulting the houſe of peers, who were much 
better acquainted with the ufage of parliament than the ignorant commons, 
And it has the greater authority, becauſe Henry IV. had made this very 
principle a confiderable article of charge againſt his predeceſſor ; and that. a 
very few years before. So ill grounded were moſt of the imputations thrown 


en the unhappy Richard! 
C 2 Lovel, 
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CH AP, Lovel, Cobham, and Devereux, and demanded that the 
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Expulſion or 


execution ef 


the king's 
miniſters, 


and were traitors both to him and to the kingdom, ſhould 
be delivered up to them. A few days after they appeared 
in his preſence, armed and attended with armed followers; 
and they accuſed, by name, the archbiſhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the earl of Suffolk, Sir Robert Treſi- 
lian, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous 
enemies to the ſtate, They threw down their gauntlets 
before the king, and fiercely offered to maintain the truth 
of their charge by duel. The perſons accuſed, and all 
the other obnoxious miniſters, had withdrawn or had con- 


. cealed themſelves. 


THE duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied ſome 
forces, with which he advanced to relieve the king from 
the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter encountered him 
in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces ; routed him, 
diſperſed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the 
Low-Countries, where he died in exile a few years after. 
The lords then appeared at London with an army of 
40,000 men ; and having obliged the king to fummon a 
parliament, which was entirely at their devotion, they 
had full power, by obſerving a few legal forms, to take 
vengeance on all their enemies. Five great peers, men 
whoſe combined power was able at any time to ſhake the 
throne, the duke of Gloceſter, the king's uncle; the earl 
of Detby, ſon of the duke of Lancafter; the earl of Arundel 
the earl of Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, mareſchal 
of England, entered before the parliament an accufation or 
appeal, as it was called, againſt the five counſellors, whom 
they had already accuſed before the king. The parliament, 
who ought to have been judges, were not aſhamed to impoſe 
an oath on all their members, by which they bound them- 
ſelves to live and die with the lords appellants, and to defend 
them againſt all oppoſition with their lives and fortunes b. 
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THE other proceedings were well ſuited to the violence C = AP, 


VII, 


and iniquity of the times. A charge, conſiſting of thirty- AY 


nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants ; and, as 
none of the accuſed counſellors except Sir Nicholas 
Brembre was in cuſtody, the reſt were cited to appear; 
and, upon their abſenting themſelves, the houle of peers, 
after a very ſhort interval, without hearing a witneſs, 
without examining a fact, or deliberating on one point 
of law, declared them guilty of high treaſon. Sir Nicho- 
las Brembre, who was produced in court, had the appear- 
ance, and but the appearance, of a trial: The peers, 
though they were not by law his proper judges, pronoun- 
ced, in a very ſummary manner, ſentence of death upon 
him; and he was executed, together with Sir Robert 
Treſilian, who had been diſcovered and taken in the interval. 

Ir would be tedious to recite the whole charge'deli- 
vered in againſt the five counſellors ; which is to be met 
with in ſeveral collections i. It is ſufficient to obſerve, in 
general, that if we reaſon upon the ſuppoſition, which 
is the true one, that the royal prerogative was invaded by 
the commiſlion extorted by the duke of Gloceſter and his 
aſſociates, and that the king's perſon was afterwards de- 
tained in cuſtody by rebels, many of the articles will ap- 
pear, not only to imply no crime in the duke of Ireland 
and the miniſters, but to aſcribe to them aCtions which 
were laudable, and which they were bound by their alle- 
giance to perform. The few articles, impeaching the 
conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion, which 
ſubverted the conſtitution, and annihilated all juſtice and 
legal authority, are vague and general ; ſuch as their en- 
grofling the king's favour, keeping his barons at a diſtance 
from him, obtaining unreaſonable grants for themſelves 
or their creatures, and diffipating the public treaſure by 
uſeleſs expences. No violence is objected to them; no 
particular illegal act“; no breach of any ſtatute; and 

i Knyghton, p. 2715. Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2. 5.919. from the records. 


Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol, i. p. 414- 
® See note [C] at the end of the volume, 
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their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to have 
been ſo far innocent and inoffenſive. All the diſorders 
indeed ſeem to have proceeded, not from any violation of 
the laws, or any miniſterial tyranny, but merely from a 
rivalſhip of power, which the duke of Glaceſter and the 
great nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, car- 
ried to the utmoſt extremity againſt their opponents, 
without any regard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity, 

Bur theſe were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party, All the other 
judges, who had ſigned the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 
tingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a grace 
or favour, baniſhed to Ireland; though they pleaded the 
fear of their lives, and the menaces of the king's mini- 
ſters as their excuſe, Lord Beauchamp of Holt, Sir 
James Berners, and John Saliſbury, were alſo tried and 
condemned for high treaſon ; merely becauſe they had 
attempted to defeat the late commiſſion : But the life of 
the latter was ſpared, The fate of Sir Simon Burley was 
more ſeyere: This gentleman was much beloved for his 
perſonal merit, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many ho- 
nourable actions *, was created knight of the garter, and 
had been appointed governor to Richard, by the choice 


of the late king and of the Black Prince: He had attended 


his maſter from the earlieſt infancy of that prince, and had 


ever remained extremely attached to him: Yet all theſe 


conſiderations could not ſave him from falling a victim 
to Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than 
all the others, made a deep impreſſion on the mind of 
Richard : His queen too (for he was already married to 
the ſiſter of the emperor Winceſlaus, king of Bohemia), 
intereſted herſelf in behalf of Burley : She remained three 


3 At leaſt this is the character given of him by Froiſſard, liv, ii. who knew 
him perſonally; Walſingbam, p. 334. gives a very different character of him; 
but he is a writer ſomewhat paſſionate and partial; and the choice made of 


this gentleman by Edward III. and the Black Prince for the education of 
Richard, makes the character given him by Froiſſard much more probable, 


hours 
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hours on her knees before the duke of Gloceſter, pleading © nA P, 
for that gentleman's life; but though ſhe was become ek 


tremely popular by her amiable qualities, which had 
acquired her the appellation of the goed queen Anne ; her 
petition was ſternly rejected by the inexorable tyrant. 

THe parliament concluded this violent ſcene, by a de- 
claration that none of the articles, decided on theſe trials 
to be treaſon, fhuuld ever afterwards be drawn into pre- 
cedent by the judges, who were ſtill to conſider the ſta- 
tute of the twenty-fifth of Edward as the rule of their 
deciſions. The houſe of lords ſeem not, at that time, to 
have known or acknowledged the principle, that they 
themſelves were bound, in their judicial capacity, to fol- 
low the rules which they, in conjunction with the king 
and commons, had eſtabliſhed in their legiſlative *, Ir 
was alſo enacted, that every one ſhould ſwear to the per- 
petual maintenance and ſupport of the forfeitures and at- 
tainders, and of all the other acts paſſed during this par- 
Hament. The archbiſhop of Canterbury added the penalty 
of excommunication as a farther ſecurity to theſe violent 
tranſactions. 


IT might naturally be expected that the king, being 
reduced to ſuch ſlavery by the combination of the princes 
and chief nobility, and having appeared ſo unable to de- 
fend his ſervants from the cruel effects of their reſent. 
ment, would long remain in ſubjection to them; and 
never would recover the royal power, without the moſt 
violent ſtruggles and convulſions : But the event proved 
contrary. In leſs than a twelvemonth Richard, who was 
in his twenty-third year, declared in council, that, 
as he had now attained the full age which entitled him 
to govern by his own authority his kingdom and houſe- 
hold, he reſolved to exerciſe his right of ſovereignty ; 


See note [7D] at the end of the volume. 
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XVII 


intention, he deprived Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canter- 


1389. 


bury, of the dignity of chancellor, and beſtowed that high 
office o William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced from the office of 
treaſurer, the earl of Arundel from that of admiral ; even 
the duke of Gloceſter and the earl of Warwic were re- 
moved for a time from the council: And no oppo- 
ſition was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory of 
this reign is imperfect, and little to be depended on; ex- 
cept where it is ſupported by public records: And it is 
not caſy for us to aſſign the reaſon of this unexpected 
event. Perhaps ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to be 
expected in that ſituation, had creeped in among the 
great men, and had enabled the king to recover his au- 
thority. Perhaps the violence of their former proceed- 
ings had loſt them the affections of the people, who ſoon 
repent of any cruel extremities to which they are car- 
ried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 
exerciſed with moderation the authority which he had re- 
ſumed. He ſeemed to bg entirely reconciled to his uncles! 
and the other great men, of whom he had ſo much reaſon 
to complain: He never attempted to recal from baniſh- 
ment the duke of Ireland, whom he found fo obnoxious 
to them : He confirmed, by proclamation, the general 

pardon which the parliament had paſled for all offences : 

And he courted the affections of the people, by volun- 

tarily remitting ſome ſubſidies which had'been granted 

him ; a remarkable and almoſt ſingular inſtance of ſuch 

generoſity. 

Arn this compoſure of domeſtic differences, and 

this reſtoration of the government to its natural ſtate, 

there paſſes an interval of eight years, which affords not 

many remarkable events. The duke of Lancaſter re- 


1 Dugdale, vol, 1 11. P · 170. 
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Engliſh government; but as they remonſtrated loudly 
againſt this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, 
revoked by Richard®. There happened an incident, 
which produced a diſſention between Lancaſter and his 
two brothers. After the death of the Spaniſh princeſs, 
he eſpouſed Catharine Swineford, daughter of a private 
knight of Hainault, by whoſe alliance York and Glo- 
ceſter thought the dignity of their family much injured :; 


But the king gratified his uncle, by paſſing in parliament 
Ja charter of legitimation to the children whom that lady 


had born him before marriage, and by creating the eldeſt 


earl of Somerſet ?, 


THE wars, meanwhile, which Richard had inherited 


with his crown, ſtill continued; though interrupted by 


frequent truces, according to the practice of that age, 


and conducted with little vigour, by reaſon of the weak- 


neſs of all parties, The French war was ſcarcely heard 


of; the tranquillity of the northern borders was only in- 


terrupted by one inroad of the Scots, which proceeded 


{ more from a rivalſhip between the two martial families of 


Piercy and Douglas, than from any national quarrel : A 
fierce battle or ſkirmiſh was fought at Otterborne , in 


m Knyghton, p. 2677, Walſingham, p. 242. » Rymer, 
vol, vi. p. 659. ä © Ibid. p · 687. 5 Cotton, P · 365. 
Walſingham, p. 352. 4 15th Auguſt, 1388. 
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turned from Spain; having reſigned to his rival all pre- C H 4 p. 
j XVII. 

# tenſions to the crown of Caſtile upon payment of a large 
XZ ſum of money, and having married his daughter, Phi- 
; lippa, to the king of Portugal. The authority of this 
prince ſerved to counterbalance that of the duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and ſecured the power of Richard, who paid great 
court to his eldeſt uncle, by whom he had never been 
Z offended, and whom he found more moderate in his tem- 
1 per than the younger, He made a ceſſion to him for life 
Jof the dutchy of Guienne", which the inclinations and 
I changeable humour of the Gaſcons had reſtored to the 
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and the victory remained undecided *, 
tions of the Iriſh obliged the king to make an expedition 


into that country, which he reduced to obedience ; and 


he recovered, in ſome degree, by this enterprize, his cha- 


rater of courage, which had ſuffered a little by the in- 
At laſt, the Engliſh and French 
courts began to think in earneſt of a laſting peace; but 


activity of his reign. 


found it ſo difficult to adjuſt their oppoſite pretenſions, 


5 
T 


that they were content to eſtabliſh a truce of twenty-five | 


2 


Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtored, the former 
to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the king of Na- 


varre: Both parties were left in poſſeſſion of all the other 


places which they held at the time of concluding the 
truce: And to render the amity between the two crowns 
more durable, Richard, who was now a widower, was 
affianced to Iſabella, the daughter of Charles*. This 


princeſs was only ſeven years of age; but the king agreed | 
to ſo unequal a match, chiefly that he might fortify | 


himſelf, by this alliance, agamſt the enterprizes of his 


ſtancy of his barons. 


Tux adminiſtration of the king, though it was not, 
in this interval, ſullied by any unpopular act, except the 


uncles, and the incurable turbulence as well as incon- 


ſeizing of the charter of London, which was ſoon after | 


reſtored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ; 


and his perſonal character brought him into contempt, b 


even while his public government appeared, in a good 
meaſure, unexceptionable. 


Indolent, profuſe, addicted to 
low pleaſures; he ſpent his whole time in feaſting and 


Jollity, and diffipated, in idle ſhow, or in bounties to fa- | 


vourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 


r Froiſlard, liv, iii. chap. 124, 125, 126, 
s Rymer, vol. vii. p. 820. 
* Ibid, P+ 727. Walſingham, P · 347. 
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impe. | . expected to ſee him employ in enterprizes directed to © Hf 1 1 


ſlain; 


ſurrec- ; 
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ublic honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by ad- 
mitting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not ſen- 
ſible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able to impreſs them with the reſpect, 
which he neglected to preſerve from his birth and ſtation. 
The earls of Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, 
were his chief confidents and fayourites ; and though he 
never devoted himſelf to them with ſo profuſe an affec- 
tion as that with which he had formerly been attached to 
the duke of Ireland, it was eaſy for men to ſee, that every 
grace paſſed through their hands, and that the king had 
rendered himſelf a mere cypher in the government, The 
ſmall regard, which the public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed 
them to murmur againſt his adminiſtration, and to receive, 
with greedy ears, every complaint which the diſcontented 
or ambitious grandees ſuggeſted to them, 


GLOCESTER ſoon perceived the advantages which this 
diſſolute conduct gave him; and finding, that both re- 
ſentment and jealouſy on the part of his nephew ſtill pre- 
vented him from acquiring any aſcendant over that prince, 


he determined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, 


and to revenge himſelf on thoſe who eclipſed him in fa- 
vour and authority. He ſeldom appeared at court or in 
council: He never declared his opinion but in order to 
diſapprove of the meaſures embraced by the king and 
his favourites; and he courted the friendſhip of every 
man, whom diſappointment or private reſentment had 
rendered an enemy to the adminiſtration. The long 
truce with France was unpopular with the Engliſh, who 
breathed nothing but war againſt that hoſtile nation ; and 
Gloceſter took care to encourage all the vulgar preju- 
dices which prevailed on this ſubject. Forgetting the 


misfortunes which attended the Engliſh arms during the 
2 later 
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C HA P. later years of Edward, he made an invidious compariſon Þ 


i between the glories of that reign and the inactivity of the 4 
1397+ 


and his grandfather. were diſtinguiſhed, The military 


men were inflamed with a deſire of war, when they heard 
him talk of the ſignal victories formerly obtained, and of 
the eaſy prey which might be made of French riches J But it 
by the ſuperior valour of the Engliſh : The populace rea- 


dily embraced the ſame ſentiments: And all men ex- } 


claimed that this prince, whoſe counſels were ſo much 
neglected, was the true ſupport of Engliſh honour, and | 


alone able to raiſe the nation to its former power and | 


ſplendor. 
princely extraction, his immenſe riches, his high office of 
conſtable * ; all theſe advantages, not a little aſſiſted by 
his want of court-favour, gave him a mighty authority in 


the kingdom, and rendered him formidable to Richard 


and his minifters. 


His great abilities, his popular manners, his | 


FROISSARD *, a contemporary writer and very impar- | 
tial, but whoſe credit is ſomewhat impaired by his want 
of exactneſs in material facts, aſcribes to the duke of 


Gloceſter more deſperate views, and ſuch as were totally 


incompatible with the government and domeftic tranquil- | 


lity of the nation. 
poſed to his nephew, Roger Mortimer, earl of Marche, 


whom Richard had declared his ſucceſſor, to give him 


According to that hiſtorian, he pro- | 


immediate poſſeſſion of the throne; by the depoſition of a : 
prince ſo unworthy of power and authority : And when 


Mortimer declined the project, he reſolved to make a 


partition of the kingdom between himſelf, his two bro- | 


thers, and the earl of Arundel; and entirely to diſ- 
poſieſs Richard of the crown. The king, it is ſaid, being 
informed of theſe deſigns, ſaw that either his own ruin 
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projects. This is certain that Gloceſter, by his own 
confeſſion, had often affected to ſpeak contemptuouſly of 
the king's perſon and government ; had deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him ; 
and had even born part in a ſecret conference, where his 
depoſition was propoſed, and talked of, and determined” : 
But it is reaſonable to think, that his ſchemes were not 
ſo far advanced as to make him refolve on putting them im- 
mediately in execution. The danger, probably, was {till 
too diſtant to render a deſperate remedy entirely neceſſary 
for the ſecurity of government. 

Bur whatever opinion we may form of the danger ariſing 
from Gloceſter's conſpiracies, his averſion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that court, 
which had now a great influence over the king, puſhed 
him to provide for his own ſafety, by puniſhing the trai- 
terous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment againſt his 
former acts of violence revived ; the ſenſe of his refrac- 
tory and uncompliant behaviour was till recent; and a 
man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal authority, 


and who had murdered all the faithful ſervants of the 


king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
The king's 
precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation : He or- 
dered Gloceſter to be unexpectedly arreſted ; to be hurried 
on board a ſhip which was lying in the river; and to be 
cartied over to Calais, where alone, by reaſon of his nume- 


Cotton, p. 378. Tyrrel, vol, iii. part 2. p. 972, from the records. Par · 
liamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473. That this confeſſion was genuine, and 
obtained without violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickhil, who 
brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and acquitted in the 


firſt parliament of Henry IV. when Glocefter's party was prevalent, His ac- 


quittal, notwithſtanding his innocence, may even appear maryellcus, conſider- 
ing the times, Sce Cotton, p. 393+ 
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XVI 


ns The carls of Arundel and Warwic were ſeized at the ſame 
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27th Sept, 


time: The malcontents, ſo ſuddenly deprived of their leaders, 
were aſtoniſhed and overawed: And the concurrenpe of the 
dukes of Lancaſter and York in thoſe meaſures, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldeſt ſons of theſe 
princes *, bereaved them of all poſſibility of reſiſtance. 

A PARLIAMENT was immediately ſummoned at Weſt- 
minſter ; and the king doubted not to find the peers, and 
ſtill more the commons, very compliant with his will, 
This houſe had in a former parliament given him very 
ſenſible proofs of their attachment“; and the preſent 
ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him ſtill more aſ- 
ſured of a favourable election. As a farther expedient 
for that purpoſe, he is alſo ſaid to have employed the in- 
fluence of the ſheriffs ; a practice which, though not un- 
uſual, gave umbrage, but which the eſtabliſhed authority 
of that aſſembly rendered afterwards ſtill more familiar to 
the nation. Accordingly, the parliament paſſed whatever 
acts the king was pleaſed to dictate to them“: They an- 
nulled for ever the commiſſion which uſurped upon the royal 
authority, and they declared it treaſonable to attempt, in 
any future period, the revival of any ſimilar commiſſion e: 
They abrogated all the acts which attainted the king's 
miniſters, and which that parliament who paſſed them 
and the whole nation, had ſworn inviolably to maintain : 
And they declared the general pardon then granted to be 
invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified by the 
free conſent of the king. Though Richard, after he re- 
ſumed the government, and lay no longer under conſtraint, 


2 Froiſſard, liv, iv, chap. go. Walling. p. 354+ 2 Rymer, 
vol, viii. p. 7. * See note [ E] at the end of the volume, 

d The nobles brought numerous retainers with them to give them ſecurityy 
as we are told by Walſingham, p. 354. The king had only a few Cheſhire 
men for his guard, c Statutes at Large, 21 Richard II. 
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had voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that general & RX, P, 


il, 


indemnity z this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, | 


to merit any conſideration, Even a particular pardon 
granted fix years after to the earl of Arundel, was an- 
nulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it had been pro- 
cured by ſurprize, and that the king was not then fully 
apprized of the degree of guilt incurred by that no- 
bleman. 

THE commons then preferred an impeachment againſt 
Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to 
Arundel, and accuſed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the king's 
miniſters. The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was 
protected by the eccleſiaſtical privileges, the king was 
ſatisfied with a ſentence, which baniſhed him the king- 
dom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities *. An appeal or 
accuſation was preſented againſt the duke of Gloceſter, 
and the earls of Arundel and Warwic, by the earls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the lords Spencer and Scrope, 
and they were accuſed of the ſame crimes which had been 
mputed to the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance 
againſt the king in a hoſtile manner at Haringay-park. 
The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wiſely 
confined all his defence to the pleading of both the gene- 
ral and particular pardon of the king ; but his plea being 
over-ruled, he was condemned, and executed ©, The 
earl of Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, 
was, on account of his ſubmiſhve behaviour, pardoned as 
to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſhment in the Iſle 
of Man. No new acts of treafon were imputed to either 
of theſe noblemen. The only crimes, for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againſt the crown, 
which feemed to be obliterated, both by the Ciſtance of 


4 Ds p. 368. e Ibid. p. 377. Froiſſard, liv, iv. chap. go. 
Walſng. p. 254. | 
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A method of proceeding, it is difficult to conjecture. The 
recent conſpiracies of Gloceſter ſeem certain from his own © 
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time, and by repeated pardons . The reaſons. of this 


<=" 
1 


confeſſion: But, perhaps, the king and miniſtry had not, 
at that time, in their hands, any ſatisfactory proof of their 
reality; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and 


Warwic of any participation in them ; perhaps, an en- F 
quiry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the 
guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen who now concurred 7? 
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with the crown, and whom it was neceſſary to cover from 


all imputation; or perhaps the king, according to the 


genius of the age, was indifferent about maintaining even 


the appearance of law and equity, and was only ſolici- 
tous by any means to enſure ſucceſs in theſe proſecutions. I 
This point, like many others in ancient hiſtory, we are 


obliged to leave altogether undetermined. 


A WARRANT was iſſued to the earl Marſhal, governor- 
nor of Calais, to bring over the duke of Gloceſter, in 
order to his trial; but the governor returned for anſwer, I 
that the duke had died ſuddenly of an apoplexy in that 
fortreſs. Nothing could be more ſuſpicious, from the 
time, than the circumſtances of that prince's death: It 


became immediately the general opinion, that he was 
murdered by orders from his nephew : In the ſubſequent 
reign undoubted proofs were produced in parliament, that 
he had been ſuffocated with pillows by his keepers * And 
it appeared that the king, apprehenſive leſt the public trial 
and execution of ſo popular a prince, and ſo near a rela- 
tion, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had 
taken this baſe method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, 
concealing, his revenge upon him. Both parties, in 
their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther 
concern than that of retaliating upon their adverſaries ; 


f Tyrrel, vol. iii, part ii. p. 968. from the records, 8 Cotton, 
P+ 399, 400. Dugdale, vol, ii. p. 171. 
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2nd neither of them were aware, that, by imitating, they 
indirectly juſtified, as far as it lay in their power, all the 
illegal violence of the oppoſite party. 

Tris ſeſſion concluded with the creation or advance- 
ment of ſeveral peers: The earl of Derby was made duke 
of Hereford ; the earl of Rutland, duke of Albemarle ; 
the earl of Kent, duke of Surrey; the earl of Hunting- 
don, duke of Exeter ; the carl of Nottingham, duke of 
Norfolk; the earl of Somerſet, marquis of Dorſet ; lord 
Spenſer, ear! of Gloceſter ; Ralph Nevil, carl of Weſt= 
moreland ; Thomas Piercy, earl of Worceſter ; William 
Scrope, earl of Wiltſhire®, The parliament, after a 
ſeſſion of twelve days, was adjourned to Shrewſbury, 
The king, before the departure of the members, exacted 
from them an oath for the perpetual maintenance and 
eſtabliſhment of all their acts; an oath, ſimilar to that 
which had formerly been required by the duke of Glo- 
ceſter and his party, and which had already proved fo vain 


and fruitleſs; 


Born king and parliament met in the ſame diſpoſitions 
at Shrewſbury. So anxious was Richard for the ſecurity 
of theſe acts, that he obliged the lords and commons to 
ſweat anew to them on the croſs of Canterbury; and 
he ſoon after procured a bull from the pope, by which 
they were, as he imagined, perpetually ſecured and eſta- 
bliſhed *. The parliament, on the other hand, conferred 
on him for life the duties on wool, wool-fells, and lea- 
ther, and granted him, beſides, a ſubſidy of one-tenth and 
a half, and one fifteenth and a half. They alſo reverſed 
the attainder of Treſilian and the other judges ; and, with 
the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the an- 
ſwers, for which theſe magiſtrates had been impeached, 


d Cotton, p. 370, 371. i Ibid. p. 371. k Wallge. 
P. 355» 
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c — A P. to be juſt and legal“: And they carried ſo far their re- 
. troſpect, as to reverſe, on the petition of lord Spenſer, 


2398. carl of Gloceſter, the attainder pronounced againſt the * 
two Spenſers in the reign of Edward II.“ The ancient an 

hiſtory of England is nothing but a catalogue of reverſals: DI 

Every thing is in fluctuation and movement : One fac- tl 

tion is continually undoing what was eſtabliſhed by an- by 

other : And the multiplied oaths, which each party ex- pl: 

acted for the ſecurity of the preſent acts, betray a perpe- im 

tual conſciouſneſs of their inſtability. les 

Tux parliament, before they were diſſolved, elected a ab 


committee of twelve lords and fix commoners ”, whom 
they inveſted with the whole power both of lords and 
commons, and endowed with full auchority to finiſhi all 
buſineſs which had been laid before the houſes, and 
which they had not had leiſure to bring to à concluſion . 
This was an unuſual conceſſion z and though it was li- 
mitcd in the object, might, either immediately or as a 
precedent, have proved dangerous to the conſtitution : 
But the cauſe of that extraordinary meaſure was an cvent 
ſingular and unexpected, which engaged the attention of 
the parliament. 

AFTER the deftruCion of the duke of Jloceſter and 
the heads of that party, 2 miſunderſtanding broke out 
among thoſe noblemen, who had joined in the proſecu- 
tion; and the king wanted either authority futicient to 
appeaſc it, or foreſight to prevent it. "The duke of Here- 
ford appeared in parliament, and accuſed the duke of Nor- 


1 Statutes at Large, 21 Rich. II. m Cotton, d. 372. 

„ The names of the commim̃oners were, the dukes of Lancafter, York, 
Albemarle, Surrey, and Excter ; the maronis of Dorſet; the earls of March, 
daliſburv, Northumberland, Gloceſter, V/incheſter, and Wititfkire ;; John | 
Buſſey, Henry Green, ſchn Ruticl, Robert Teyne, Henry Chelmeſwicke, ' 


and John Golof.e, It is to be remarked, that the duke of Lancaſter always ne 
concurred with the r-{t in all their proceedings, even in the banithment of MZ * 
* 2 N 1 * * N 
his fon, which was afterwards fo much complaingd of, > great 
Cotton, p. 372. Walling. p 3535. | lence 
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folk of having ſpoken to him, in private, many ſtanderous C LE 
words of the king, and of having imputed to that prince Ca. 


an intention of ſubverting and deſtroying many of his 
principal nobility?P. Norfolk denied the charge, gave 
Hereford the lye, and offcred to prove his own innocence 
by ducl. The challenge was accepted: The time and 
place of combat were appointed: And as the event of this 
important trial by arms might require the interpoſition of 
legiſlative authority, the parliament thought it more ſuit- 
able to delegate their power. to a committee, than to pro- 
long the ſeſſion beyond the uſual time which cuſtom and 
general convenience had preſcribed to it“. 

Tu duke of Hereford was certainly very little delicate 
in the point of honour, when he revealed a private con- 
verſation to the ruin of the perſon who had entruſted 
him; and we may thence be more inclined to believe the 
duke of Norfolk's denial; than the other's aſſeveration. 
But Norfolk had in theſe tranſactions betrayed an equal 
neglect of honour, which brings him entirely on a level 
with his antagoniſt, Though he had publicly jeined 
with the duke of Gloceſter and his party in all the for- 
mer acts of violence againſt the king; and his name 
ſtands among the appellants who accuſed the duke of Ire- 
land and the other minifters ; yet was he not aſhamed 
publicly to impeach his former aſſociates for the very 
crimes which he had concurred with them in commit- 
ting; and his name encreaſes the lift of thoſe appellants 
who brought them to a trial. Such were the principes 
and practices of thoſe ancient knights and barons during 
the prevalence of the ariſtocratical government, and the 
reign of chivalry. | 


p Cctton, p. 272. Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 490. 

9 In the fird year of HBency Vi. when the authority of parliament was 
great, and when that afſembly could leaſt be ſg ed rd of Iyirg under vio- 
lence, a like conceſſion was made to the privy counc), from like motives of 
ccnemence. See Cotto, p. 564. 
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C WA P. Tux lifts for this deciſion of truth and right were ape 1 6 
— pointed at Coventry before the king: All the nobility of me 
1398. England bandicd into parties, and adhered either to the an 
one duke or the other: The whole nation was held in _ 
ſuſpence with regard to the event : But when the two La 
champions appeared in the field, accoutred for the com- . © 
bat, the king interpoſed, to prevent both the preſent ef- f cel 
fuſion of ſuch noble blood, and the future conſequences PR 
of the quarrel. By the advice and authority of the par- rifc 
liamentary commiſſioners he ſtopped the duel ; and to * 
ſhow his impartiality, he ordered, by the ſame authority, ne 
both the combatants to leave the kingdom * ; aligning one ry 
country for the place of Norfolk's exile, which he de- * 
clared perpetual; another for that of Hereford, which he I 15 
limited to ten years. 1 5 | 
HEREFORD was a man of great prudence and command * 
of temper ; and he behaved himſelf with fo much ſub- 3 * 
miſſion in theſe delicate circumitances, that the king, be- yy 
fore his departure, promiſed to ſhorten the term of his 4 1 
exile ſour years; and he alſo granted him letters patent, 3 2 
by which he was empowered, in caſe any inheritance 3 oP 
ſhould in the interval accrue to him, to enter immedi- f 
3 8 _ his 
ately in poſſeſſion, and to poſtpone the doing of homage wh 
till his return, 4 0 
Banihment: T HE weakneſs and fluctuation of Richard's counſels & 15 
Oey appear no where more evident than in the conduct of this 8 8 
Hereford, affair. No ſooner had Hereford left the kingdom, than 
the king's jealouſy of the power and riches of that prince's I T 
family revived ; and he was ſenſible, that, by Gloceſter's WF fr 
death, he had only removed a counterpoiſe to the Lancaſ- Bi 
trian intereſt, which was now become formidable to his * 
crown and kingdom. Being informed, that Hereford had * 
entered into a treity of marriage with the daughter of the "A 
duke of Berry, uncle to the French king, he determined a 
Cotton, p. 3980. Walfingham, p. 356, hat 
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ts prevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which would ſo 
much extend the intereſt of his couſin in foreign countries; 
and he ſent over the earl of Saliſbury to Paris with a 
commiſſion for that purpoſe. The death of the duke of 
Lancaſter, which happened ſoon after, called upon him 
to take new reſolutions with regard to that opulent ſuc- 
ceſſion. The preſent duke, in conſequence of the king's 
patent, deſired to be put in poſſeſſion of the eſtate and ju- 
riſdictions of his father: But Richard, afraid of ſtrength- 
ching the hands of a man, whom he had already fo much 
offended, applied to the parliamentary commiſſioners, and 
perſuaded them, that this affair was but an appendage to 
that buſineſs which the parliament had delegated to 
them. By their authority he revoked his letters patent, 
and retained poſſeſſion of the eſtate of Lancaſter : And by 
the ſame authority, he ſeized and tried the duke's attor- 
nev, who had procured and inſiſted on the letters, and he 
had him condemned as a traitor, for faithfully executing 
that truſt to his maiter *, An extravagant act of power |! 
even though the king changed, in favour of the attorney, 
the penalty of death into that of baniſhment. 

Henry, the new duke of Lancaſter, had acquired, by 
his conduct and abilities, the eſteem of the public; and 
having ſerved with diſtinction againſt the infidels in Li- 
thuania, he had joined to his other praiſes thoſe of piety 
and valour, virtues which have at all times a great influ- 
ence over mankind, and were, during thoſe ages, the 
qualities chiefly held in eſtimation*. He was connected 
with moſt of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, or 
friendſhip; and as the injury, done him by the king, 
might in its conſequences affect all of them, he eaſily 
brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take part 
in his reſentment. The people, who muſt have an ob- 
ject of affection, who found nothing in the king's perſon, 


s Tyrre), vol, iii. part 2. p. 991. from the records, t Walſing- 
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which they could love or revere, and who were even dif. 
guſted with many parts of his conduct ", cally transfer- 
red to Henry that attachment, which the death of the 
duke of Gloceſter had left without any fixed direction. 
His misfortunes were lamented ; the injuſtice, which he 
had ſuffered, was complained of ; and all men turned 
their eyes towards him, as the only perſon that could re- 
trieve the loſt honour of the nation, or redreſs the ſuppoſed 
abuſes in the government, 


Wullx ſuch were the diſpoſitions of the people, Ri- 
chard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order 
to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger carl of Marche, 
the preſumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been 
Nain in a ſkirmiſh by the natives; and he thereby left 
the kingdom of England open to the attempts of his 
provoked and ambitious enemy, Henry, embarking at 
Nantz with 2 retinue of fixty perſons, among whom 


were the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the young earl of 


Arundel, nephew to that prelate, landed at-Ravenſpur in 
Vorkſhire; and was immediately joined by the earls of 
Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, two of the moſt po- 
tent barons in England, He here took a folemn oath, 
that he had no other purpoſe in this invaſion, than to re- 
cover the dutchy of Lancaſter, unjuſtly detained from 
him ; and he invited all his friends in England, and all 
lovers of their country, to ſecond him in this reaſonable 
and moderate pretenſion, Every place was in commo- 
tion: The malcontents in all quarters flew to arms: 


v He levied fines upon thoſe who had ten years before joĩned the duke of 
Glcceſter and his party: They were obliged to pay him money, before he 
would allow them the benetit cf the indemnity; and in the articles 
of charge againſt him, it is alſerted, that the payment of one fine did not ſuf- 
fice. It is indeed likely, that his miniſters would abuſe the power put into 
their hands; and this grievance extended to very many people. Hiſtorians 
agree in repreſenting this practice as a great oppreſſion. Sze Otterbourne, 
wy d ; 
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London diſcovered the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of its diſpoſi- 
tion to mutiny and W And Henry” 85 army, en- 
creaſing on every day's march, ſoon amounted to the 
number of 60,000 combatants. 

Tre duke of York was left guardian of the realm; a 
place to which his birth intitled 1 but which both his 
fender abilities, and his natural connexions with the 
duke of Lancaſter, rendered him utterly incapable of 
filing in ſuch a dangerous emergency. Such of the chicf 
nob ility as were e to the crown, and could either 
have ſeconded the guardian's good intentions, or have 
overawed his infidelity, had attended the king into Ire- 
land; and the efforts of Richard's friends were every 
where more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appeinted the rendezvous of his forces 
at St. Albans, and ſoon aſſembled an army of 40,000 
men; but found them entirely deſtitute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal cauſe, and more inclined to join 
the party of the rebels, He hearkened therefore.very rea- 
dily to a meſſage from Henry, who entreated him not to 
oppoſe a loyal and humble ſupplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony; and the guardian even declared pub- 
licly that he would ſecond his nephew in fo reaſonable a 
requeſt, His army embraced with acclamations the ſame 
meaſures ; and the duke of Lancaſter, reinforced by them, 
was now entircly maſter of the kingdom. He haſtened 
to Briſtol, into which ſome of the king's miniſters had 
thrown themſelves ; and foon obliging that place to ſur- 
render, he yielded to the popular wiſhes, and without 
giving them a trial, ordered the carl of Wiltſhire, Sir 
John Buſſy, and Sir Henry Green, whom he there took 
pritoners, to be led to immediate execution, 


"The king, receiving intelligence of this imaſion and 
inſurrection, hallened over. fan 1 Irciand, and landed in 
Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men ; But even 
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P. this army, ſo much inferior to the enemy, was either 


\ overawed by the general combination of the kingdom, or 
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Iſt Sept. 


ſeized with the ſame ſpirit of diſaffection; and they gra- 
dually deſerted him, till he found that he had not above 
bodo men who followed his ſtandard. It appeared, 
therefore, neceſſary to retire ſecretly from this ſmall body, 
which ſerved only to expoſe him to danger ; and he fled 
to the iſſe of Angleſea, where he purpoſed to embark 
either for Ireland or France, and there await the favourable 
opportunities, which the return of his ſubjects to a ſenſe 
of duty, or their future diſcontents againſt the duke of 
Lancaſter, would probably afford him. Henry, ſenſible 
of the danger, ſent to him the earl of Northumberland 
with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of loyalty and ſubmiſſion; 
and that nobleman, by treachery and falſe oatas, made 
himſelf maſter of the king's perſon, and carried him to 
his enemy at Flint Caſtie. Richard was conducted to 
London, by the duke of Lancaſter, who was there re- 
ceived with the acclamations of the mutinous populace, 
It is pretended, that the recorder met him on the road; 
and in the name of the city, entreated him, for the pub- 
lic fafety, to put Richard to death, with all his adherents 
who were priſoners ” ; but the duke prudently determined 
to make many others participate in his guilt, before he 
would proceed to thoſe extremities. For this purpoſe, 
he iſſued writs of election in the king's name, and ap- 
pointed the immediate meeting of a parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, | 

Such of the peers as were moſt devoted to the king, 
were either fled or impriſoned ; and no opponents, even 
among the barons, dared to appear againſt Henry, amidſt 
that ſcene of outrage and violence, which commonly at- 
tends revolutions, eſpecially in England during thoſe 
turbulent ages. It is alſo eaſy to imagine, that a houſe of 
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commons, elected during this univerſal ferment, and this 
triumph of the Lancaſtrian party, would be extremely 
attached to that cauſe, and ready to ſecond every ſug- 
geſtion of their leaders. That order, being as yet of too 
little weight to ſtem the torrent, was always carried along 
with it, and ſerved only to encreaſe the violence, which 
the public intereſt required it ſhould endeavour to con- 
troul. The duke of Lancaſter, therefore, ſenſible that he 
ſhould be entirely maſter, began to carry his views to the 
crown itſelf; and he deliberated with his partizans con- 
cerning the moſt proper means of effecting his daring 
purpoſe, He firſt extorted a reſignation from Richard * ; 
but as he knew that this deed would plainly appear the 
reſult of force and fear, he alſo purpoſed, notwithſtand- 
ing the danger of the precedent to himſelf and his poſte- 
rity, to have him ſolemnly depoſed in parliament, for his 
pretended tyranny and miſconduct. A charge, conſiſting 
of thirty-three articles, was accordingly drawn up againft 
him, and preſented to that aſſembly ?. 

Ir we examine theſe articles, which are expreſſed with 
extreme acrimony againſt Richard, we ſhall find that, 
except ſome raſh ſpeeches which are imputed to him *, 
and of whoſe reality, as they are ſaid to have paſſed in 
private converſation, we may reaſonably entertain ſome 
doubt ; the chief amount of the charge is contained in 
his violent conduct during the two laſt years of his reign, 
and naturally divides itſelf into two principal heads. The 
firſt and moſt conſiderable is the revenge which he took 
on the princes and great barons, who had formerly uſurp- 
ed, and ſtill perſevered in controuling and threatening, his 
authority; the ſecond is the violation of the laws and 
general privileges of his people. But the former, how- 
ever irregular in many of its circumſtances, was fully 


* Knyghton, p. 2744. Otterbourne, p. 212. Y Tyrrel, vol. iii. 
part 2. p. JCc?, from the records, Knyghton, p. 2746. Otterbourne, 
Po 274 1 - Art. 16. 26. 
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ſupported by authority of parliament, and was but a copy 


—— of the violence which the princes and barons themſelves, 
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during their former triumph, had exerciſed againſt him 
and his party. The detention of Lancaſter's eſtate was, 


properly ſpeaking, a revocation, by parliamentary autho- 
rity, of a grace, which the king himſelf had formerly 


granted him. The murder of Gloceſter (for the ſecret 


execution, however merited, of that prince, certainly de- 


ſerves this appellation) was a private deed, formed not 
any precedent, and implied not any uſurped or arbitrary 
power of the crown, which could juſtly give umbrage to 
the people. It really proceeded from a defect of power 
in the king, rather than from his ambition ; and proves 
that, inſtead of being dangerous to the conſtitution, he 
poſſeſſed not even the authority neceſſary for the excecu- 
tion of the laws. 

CONCERNING the ſecond head of accuſation, as it 
moitly conſiſts of general facts, as framed by Richard's 
invetcrate enemics, and was never allowed to be anſwered 
by kim or his friends, it is more difficult to form a judg- 
ment. The greater part of theſe grievances, imputed to 
Richard, ſeems to be the exertion of arbitrary preroga- 
tives; ſuch as the diſpenſing power, levying purvey- 
ance ®, employing the marſhal's court ©, extorting loans *, 
granting protections from law-ſuits*; prerogatives which, 
though often complained of, had often been exerciſed by 
his predeceſfors, and ſtill continued to be fo by his ſuc- 
ceſlors. But whether his irregular acts of this kind were 
more frequent, and injudicious, and violent than uſual, 
or were only Jaid hold of and exaggerated by the 
factions to which the weakneſs of his reign had given 
birth, we are not abie, at this diſtance, to determine with 
certainty. There is, however, one circumſtance in which 


= Art, 13. 17,18. b Art, 22, c Art, 27, 
« Art. 14. e Art, 16, | 
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his conduct is viſibly different from that of his grand- 


tax, without conſent of parliament, during his whole 
reignf: Scarcely a year paſſed during the reign of Ed- 
ward, which was free from complaints with regard to this 
dangerous exertion of authority, But, perhaps, the aſ- 
cendant which Edward had acquired over the people, to- 
gether with his great prudence, enabled him to make a 
uſe very advantageous to his ſubjects of this and other 
arbitrary prerogatives, and rendered them a ſmaller griev- 
ance in his hands, than a leſs abſolute authority in thoſe 
of his grandſon. This is a point which it would be raſh 
for us to decide poſitively on either fide ; but it is certain, 
that a charge drawn up by the duke of Lancafter, and 
aſſented to by a parliament, ſituated in thoſe cireum- 


ſtances, forms no manner of preſumption with regard to 


the unnſual irregularity or violence of the king's conduQ 
in this particular 5, 

WHEN the charge againſt Richard was preſented to the 
parliament, though it was liable, almoſt in every article, 
to objections, it was not canvaſſed, nor examined, nor 
diſputed in either houſe, and ſeemed to be received with 
univerſal approbation. One man alone, the biſhop of 


Carliſle, had the courage, amidſt this general difloyalty ' 


and violence, to appear in defence of his unhappy maſter, 
and to plead his cauſe againſt all the power of the prevail- 
ing party. Though ſome topics, employed by that vir- 


tuous prelate, may ſeem to favour too much the doctrine 


f We lean from Cotton, p. 362. that the king, by his chanceNor, told 
the commons, that they were ſunderly beund to him, and ramely in ſurbearing 
to charge them with dijmes and fiftcens, the which be meant no more to charge 


them in bis cqun perſon, Thete words no more allude to the practice of his, 


predeceſſors : He had not himſelf impoſed any arbitrary taxe*: Even the par- 

lament, in the article of his depoſition, though they complain of heavy 

taxes, aftirm not that they were impoſed illegally or by arbitrary will. 
3 See note [F] at the end of the volume, 
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extreme by his abhorrence of the preſent licentious fac- 
tions; and ſuch intrepidity, as well as difintereſtedneſs of 
behaviour, proves, that whatever his ſpeculative principles 
were, his heart was elevated far aboye the meanneſs and 
abject ſubmiſſion of a ſlave. He repreſented to the par- 


liament, that all the abuſes of government which could 


juſtly be imputed to Richard, inſtead of amounting to ty- 
ranny, were merely the reſult of error, youth, or miſguided 
counſel, and admitted of a remedy, more eaſy and ſalutary, 
than a total ſubverſion of the conſtitution. That even 


had they been much more violent and dangerous than 


they really were, they had chiefly proceeded from former 
examples of reſiſtance, which, making the prince ſenſible 
of his precarious ſituation, had obliged him to eſtabliſh 
his throne' by Irregular and arbitrary expedients. That 
a rebellious diſpoſition in ſubjects was the principal cauſe 
of tyranny in kings: Laws could 1 never ſecure the ſubject, 
which did not give ſecurity to the ſovereign: And if the 
maxim of inviolable loyalty, which formed the baſis of 
the Engliſh government, were once rejected, the priyi- 
leges belonging to the ſeveral orders of the ſtate, inſtead 
of being fortified by that licentiouſneſs, would thereby 
loſe the ſureſt foundation of their force and ſtability. 
That the parliamentary depoſition of Edward II. far 
from making a precedent which could controul this 


maxim, was only an example of ſucceſsful violence; and 


it was ſufficiently to be lamented, that crimes were ſo 


often committed in the world, without eſtabliſhing prin- 


ciples which might juſtify. and authorize them. That 
even that precedent, falſe and dangerous as it was, could 
never warrant the preſent exceſſes, which were ſo much 
greater, and which would entail diſtraction and miſery 
on the nation, to the lateſt poſterity, That the ſuc- 

ceſſion, 
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ceſſion; at leaſt, of the crown, was then preſerved invio- 
late : The lincal heir was placed on the throne : And the 
people had an opportunity, by their legal obedience to 
him, of making atonement for the violence which they 
had committed againſt his predeceſſor. That a deſeend- 
ant of Lionel duke of Clarence, the elder brother of the 
late duke of Lancaſter, had been declared in parliament 
ſucceſſor to the crown: He had left poſterity : And their 


title, however it might be overpowered by preſent force 


and faction, could never be obliterated from the minds of 
the people. That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone of 
the nation had overturned the well-eſtabliſhed throne of 
ſo good a prince as Richard; what bloody commotions 
muſt enſue, when the ſame cauſe was united to the mo- 
tive of reftoring the legal and undoubted heir to his 
authority? That the new government, intended to be 
eſtabliſhed, would ſtand on no principle; and would 
ſcarcely retain any pretence, by which it could challenge 
the obedience of men of ſenſe and virtue, That the 
claim of lineal deſcent was ſo grols as ſcarcely to deceive 
the moſt ignorant of the populace : Conqueſt could ne- 
ver be pleaded by a rebel againſt his ſovereign : The 
conſent of the people had no authority in a monarchy not 
derived from conſent, but eſtabliſhed by hereditary right ; 
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and however the nation might be juſtified in depoſing . 


the miſguided Richard, it could never have any reaſon for 
ſetting aſide his lawful heir and ſucceſſor, who was 
plainly innocent. And that the duke of Lancaſter would 
give them but a bad ſpecimen of the legal moderation, 
which might be expected from his future government, if 
he added to the crime of his paſt rebellion, the guilt of 
excluding the family, which, both by right of blood 
and by declaration of parliament, would, in cafe of 
Richard's demiſe, or voluntary reſignation, have been 
received as the undoubted heirs of the monarch} ®, 


b Sir Je hn Heywarde, P- 101. 
ALL 
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All the circumſtances of this event, compared to thoſe 


w—_— Which attended the late revolution in 1688, ſhow the 
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difference between a great and civilized nation, delibe- 
rately vindicating its eſtabliſned privileges, and a turbu- 
lent and barbarous ariſtocracy, plunging headlong from 
the extremes of one faction into thoſe of another. This 
noble freedom of the biſhop of Carliſle, inſtead of being 
applauded, was not ſo much as tolerated: He was imme- 
diately arreſted, by order of the duke of Lancaſter, and 
ſent a priſoner to the abbey of St. Albans. No farther 
debate was attempted: Thirty-three long articles of 
charge were, in one meeting, voted againſt Richard; 
and voted unanimouſly by the ſame peers and prelates; 
who, a little before had, voluntarily and unanimouſly, 
authoriſed thoſe very acts of violence, of which they 
now complained. That prince was depoſed by the ſuf- 


frages of both houſes ; and the throne being now vacant; 


the duke of Lancaſter ſtepped forth, and having croſſed 
himſelf on the forehead, and on the breaſt, and called 


upon the name of Chriſt i, he pronounced theſe words, 


Which we ſhall give in the original language, becauſe of 
their ſingularity : 

In the name of Fadher, Sen, and Holy Ghoſt, J Henry of 
Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Yuglande, and the croun, 
with all the membres and the appurtenances ; als I that am 
deſcendit by right line of the blode, coming fro the gude king 
Henry therde, and thyige_ that right that God of his grace 
hath ſent me, with helpe of kyn, and of my frendes to recover 
it; the which rewme was in poynt to be ondone by defaut of 
governance, and ondoying of the gude lawes *, 


In order to underſtand this ſpeech, it muſt be obſerved, 
that there was a filly ſtory, received among ſome of the 
loweſt vulgar, that Edmond, earl of Lancaſter, fon of 


Henry III. was really the elder brother of Edward I.; but 


i Cotton, p. 389. * Knyghton, p. 2757. 
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that, by reaſon of ſome deformity in his perſon, he h 
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been poſtponed in the ſucceſſion, and his younger brother Ay 


impoſed on the nation in his ſtead, As the preſent duke 
of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 
genealogy made him the true heir of the monarchy ; and 
it is therefore infinuated in Henry's ſpeech : But the ab- 
ſurdity was too groſs to be openly avowed either by him, 
or by the parliament. The caſe is the ſame with regard 
to his right of conqueſt : e was a ſubject who rebe!- 
led againſt his ſovereign: He entered the kingdom with 
a retinue of no more than fixty perſons: He could not 
therefore be the conqueror of England ; and this right is 
accordingly inſinuated, not avowed. Still there is a third 
claim derived from his merits in ſaving the nation from 
tyranny and oppreſſion ; and this claim is alſo infinuated : 
But as it ſeemed, by its nature, better calculated as a 
reaſon for his being elefed king by a free choice, than for 
giving him an immediate right of poſſeſſion, he durſt not 
ſpeak openly even on this head; and to obviate any no- 
tion of election, he challenges the crown as his due, ei- 
ther by acquiſition or inheritance. The whole forms 
ſuch a piece of jargon and nonſenſe, as is almoſt without 
example: No objection, however, was made to it in par- 
liament: The unanimous voice of lords and commons 
placed Henry on the throne : He became king; nobody 
could tell how or wherefore : The title of the houſe of 
Marche, formerly recognized by parliament, was neither 
invalidated nor repealed ; but paſted over in total filence : 
And as a concern for the liberties of the people ſeems to 
have had no hand in this revolution, their right to diſpoſe 
of the government, as well as all their other privileges, 
was left preciſely on the ſame footing as before. But 
Henry having, when he claimed the crown, dropped 
ſome obſcure hint concerning conqueſt, which, it was 
thought, might endanger theſe privileges, he ſoon after 


made a public declaration, that he did not thereby intend 
to 
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Sth Oct. 


23d Oct. 


or common ſenſe, in all theſe tranſactions. 

THe ſubſequent events diſcover the ſame headlong vio. 
lence of conduct, and the ſame rude notions of civil go- 
vernment. The depoſition of Richard diſſolved the 
parliament: It was neceſſary to ſummon a new one: 
And Henry, in ſix days after, called together, without 
any new election, the ſame members; and this aſſembly 
he denominated a new parliament. They were employed 
in the uſual taſk of reverſing every deed of the oppoſite 
party. All the acts of the laſt parliament of Richard, 


which had been confirmed by their oaths, and by a papal 


bull, were abrogated : All the acts which had paſſed in 
the parliament where Gloceſter prevailed, which had alſo 
been confirmed by their oaths, but which had been abro- 
gated by Richard, were now eſtabliſhed ,: The anſwers 
of Treſilian, and the other judges, which a parliament 
had annulled, but which a new parliament, and new judges, 
had approved, here received a ſecond condemnation. The 


- peers, who had accuſed Gloceſter, Arundel, and Warwic, 


and who had received higher titles for that piece of ſervice, 
were all of them degraded from their new dignities : Even 
the practice of proſecuting appeals in parliament, which 
bore the air of a violent confederacy againſt an individual, 
rather than of a legal indictment, was wholly aboliſhed ; 
and trials were reſtored to the courſe of common law. The 
natural effect of this conduct was to render the people giddy 
with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to make them loſe 
all notions ofright and wrong in the meaſures of government, 

Tux earl of Northumberland made a motion, in the 
houſe of peers, with regard to the unhappy prince whom 
they had depoſed. He aſked them what advice they 


1 1 p. 279. Otterbourne, p. 220. m Cotton, p. 390. 
n Henry IV. cap. 14. a 
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would give the king for the future treatment of him; 
ſince Henry was reſolved to ſpare his life. They unani- 
mouſſy replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned under a ſe- 
cure guard, in ſome ſecret place, and ſhould be deprived 
of all commerce with any of his friends or partizans: 
It was eaſy to foreſee, that he would not longer remain 
alive in the hands of ſuch barbarous and ſanguinary ene- 
mies. Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner in 
which he was murdered. It was long the prevailing opi- 
nion, that Sir Piers Exton, and others of his guards, fell 
upon him in the caſtle of Pomfret, where he was confined, 
and diſpatched him with their halberts. But it is more 
probable, that he was ſtarved to death in prifon ; and 
after all ſuſtenance was denied him, he prolonged his 
unhappy life, it is ſaid, for a fortnight, before he reached 
the end of his miſeries. This account is more conſiſtent 
with the ſtory; that his body was.expoſed in public, and 
that no marks of violence were obſerved upon it. He 
died in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the twenty- 
third of his reign. He left no poſterity, either legiti- 
mate or illegitimate. 


ALL the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the 
hiſtory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lan- 
caſtrian princes ; and candor requires, that we ſhould 
not give entire credit to the reproaches which they have 
thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper 
allowances, he ſtill appears to have been a weak prince, 
and unfit for government, leſs for want of natural parts 
and capacity, than of ſolid judgment and good educa- 
tion, He was violent in his temper ; profuſe in his ex- 
pence ; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence ; devoted to 
favourites; and addicted to pleaſure: Paſſions, all of 
them, the moſt inconſiſtent with a prudent economy, 
and conſequently dangerous in a limited and mixed go- 
vernment. Had he poſſeſſed the talents of gaining, and 

Vor, III. 2 ſil} 
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allowed to carry much farther his oppreſſions over the 
people, if he really was guilty of any, without their 
daring to rebel, or even to murmur againſt him. But 
when the grandees were tempted, by his want of pru- 
dence and of vigour, to reſiſt his authority, and execute 
the moſt violent enterprizes upon him, he was naturally 
led to ſeek an opportunity of retaliation ; juſtice was 
neglected ; the lives of the chief nobility were ſacrificed 
and all theſe enormities ſeem to have proceeded leſs from 
a ſettled deſign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from 
the inſolence of victory, and the neceſſities of the king's 
ſituation. The manners indeed of the age were the chief 
fource of ſuch violence: Laws, which were feebly exe- 
cuted in peaceable times, loſt all their authority during 
public convulſions : Both parties were alike guilty : Or 
if any difference may be remarked between them, we ſhall 
find, that the authority of the crown, being more legal, 
was commonly carried, when it prevailed, to leſs deſpe- 
rate extremities than was that of the ariſtocracy. 


On comparing the conduct and events of this reign, 
with thoſe of the preceding, we ſhall find equal reaſon 
to admire Edward, and to blame Richard ; but the cir- 
cumſtance of oppoſition, ſurely, will not lie in the ſtrict 
regard paid by the former to national privileges, and the 
neglect of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of ſmall abilities, as he felt his want of power, 
ſeems to have been more moderate in this reſpe& than the 
other. Every parliament, aſſembled during the reign of 
Edward, remonſtrates againſt the exertion of ſome arbi- 
trary prerogative or other: We hear not any complaints 


of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the aſſem- 


bling of his laſt parliament, which was ſummoned by his 


inveterate enemies, which dethroned him, which framed 


their 
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vulſions, and whoſe teſtimony muſt therefore have; o. 


that account, much leſs authotity with every equitable 
judge . Both theſe princes expetienced the encroach- 
ments of the Great upon their authority. Edward; re- 
duced to neceflities, was obliged to make an expreſs 
bargain with his parliament, and to ſell ſome of his pre- 
rogatives for preſent ſupply ; but as they were acquainted 
with his genius and capacity, they ventured not to de- 
mand any exorbitant conceſſions, or ſuch as were incom- 
patible with regal and ſovereign power : The weakneſs of 
Richard tempted the parliament to extort a commiſſion, 
which, in a manner, dethroned the prince, and transfer- 
red the ſceptre into the hands of the nobility. The 
events of theſe encroachments were alſo ſuitable to the 
character of each. Edward had no ſooner gotten the ſup- 
ply, than he departed from the engagements which had 
induced the parliament to grant it ; he openly told his 
people, that he had but diſjembled with them when he 


ſeemed to make them theſe conceſſions z; and he reſumed 
and retained all his prerogatives. But Richard, becauſe 


he was detected in conſulting and deliberating with the 
judges on the lawfulneſs of reſtoring the conſtitution, 
found his barons immediately i in arms againſt him ; was 
deprived of his liberty; ſaw his favourites; his miniſters, 
his tutor, butchered before his face, or baniſhed and at- 
tainted ; and was obliged to give way to all this violence. 
There cannot be a more 'remarkable contraſt between 
the fortunes of two princes : It were happy for ſociety, 
did this contraſt always depend on the juſtice or in- 
juſtice of the meaſures which men embrace; and not ra- 
ther on the different degrees of prudence and vigour 
with which thoſe meaſures are ſupported. 


o Peruſe, in this view, the abridgment of the records, by Sir Robert 
Cotton, during thoſe two reigns. 
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Cc oY P. THERE was a ſenſible decay of eccleſiaſtical authority 
— during this period. The diſguſt, which the laity had re- 
1399 · ceived from the numerous uſurpations both of the court of 
Mikcellane- Rome, and of their own clergy, had very much weaned 
— the kingdom from ſuperſtition; and ſtrong ſymptoms ap- 
peared, from time to time, of a general deſire to fhake 
off the bondage of the Romiſh church. In the commit- 
tee of cighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament de- 
legated their whole power, there is not the name of one 
eccleſiaſtic to be found ; a negle& which is almoſt with- 
out example, while the catholic religion ſubſiſted in Eng- 

land v. 

Tux averſion entertained againſt the eſtabliſhed church 
ſoon found principles and tenets and reaſonings, by which 
it could juſtify and ſupport itſelf. John Wickliffe, a ſe- 
cular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end 
of Edward III. to ſpread the doctrine of reformation by 
his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made many 
diſcourſes among men of all ranks and Rations, He 
feems to have been a man of parts and learning; and 
has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe, that 
publicly called in queſtion thoſe principles, which had 
univerſally paſſed for certain and _ undiſputed during ſo 
many ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his diſciples, 
who received the name of Wickliffites, or Lollards, was 
diſtinguiſhed by a great auſterity of life and manners; a 
circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize 
in any new way ; both becauſe men, who draw to them 
the attention of the public, and expoſe themſelves to the 
odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded 
in their conduct, and becauſe few, who have a ſtrong 
propenſity to pleaſure or buſineſs, will enter upon fo dif- 
ficult and laborious an undertaking, The doctrines of 
Wickliffe, being derived from his ſearch into the ſcrip- 


P See note [G] at the end of the volume. 
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tures and into eccleſiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the C H A ÞP, 
XVII. 
fame with thofe which were propagated by the reformer 
in the ſixteenth century: He only carried ſome of them 1399. 
farther than was done by the more ſober part of theſe re- 
formers. He denied the doctrine of the real preſence, 
the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of mo- 
naſtic vows : He maintained, that the ſcriptures were the 
ſole rule of faith ; that the church was dependant on the 
ſtate, and ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy 
ought to poſſeſs no eſtates ; that the begging friars were a 
nuiſance, and -ought not to be ſupported*; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to true 
piety : He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every thing was ſubject 
to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were preordained 


4 
1 
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"= | either to eternal ſalvation or reprobation*, From the f 
* 5 whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been 1 
He ſtrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and to Have been i 
8 thereby the better qualified to oppoſe a church, whoſe 1 


chief characteriſtic is ſuperſtition. 


2 Tux propagation of theſe principles gave great alarm 
ep to the clergy ; and a bull was iflued by pope Gregory XI. 1 
hs for taking Wickliffe into cuſtody, and examining into the | 
KA ſcope of his -opinions *, Courteney, biſhop of London, I 

cited him before his tribunal ; but the reformer had now 4 
BY acquired powerful protectors, who ſcreened him from the ; 4 
an eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. The duke of Lancaſter, who 1 
wed then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 1 
the Wickliffe; and he made no ſcruple, as well as lord ö 
ded Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly in court with 4 
ng him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial : 4 


He even inſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fit in the biſhop's 


BIZ 2. 
8 


1 Walſingham, p. 191. 208. 283, 284. Spelman. Concil. vol. ii. p. 630, 
Knyghton, p. 2637. r Harpsfield, p. 668. 673, 674. Waldenſ. 
tom. i. lib. 3. art. 1. cap. 8. : s Spe!m. Cone. vol. ii. p. 621. 
Walſfingham, p. 201, 202, 203. 
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C H AP. preſence, while his principles were examined : Courteney 


* 


——y exclaimed againſt the inſult : The Londoners, thinking 
7399 their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and . 


who eſcaped from their hands with ſome difficulty *. And 
the populace, ſoon after, broke into the houſes of both 
theſe noblemen, threatened their perſons, and plundered 
their goods. The biſnop of London had the merit of ap- 
peaſing their fury and reſentment. 

Tux duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued his 
protection to Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard; 
and the principles of that reformer had ſo far 3 
themſelves, that, when the pope ſent to Oxford a new 
bull againſt theſe doctrines, the univerſity deliberated for 
ſome time, whether they ſhould receive the bull ; and they 
never took any vigorous meaſures in e of the 
papal orders. Even the populace of London were at 
length brought to entertain favourable ſentiments. of this 
reformers When he was cited before a ſynod at Lambeth, 
they broke into the aſſembly, and ſo overawed the pre- 
lates, who found both the people and the court againſt 
them, that they diſmiſſed him without any farther cen- 
_ hy | 

TRE clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power, than in inclination. to puniſh this new hereſy, 
which ſtruck at all their credit, poſſeſſions, and authority, 
But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the 
ſecular arm was authoriſed to ſupport orthodoxy ; and the 
eccleſiaſtics endeavoured to ſupply the defect by an extra- 
ordinary and unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, 
there was an act paſſed, requiring ſheriffs to apprehend 
the preachers of hereſy and their abettors ; but this 
tute had been ſurreptitiouſly obtained by the clergy, and 

had the formality of an enrolment without the conſent of 


t Harpsfield in Hiſt. Wick). p. 683. „ Wood's Ant. Oxon. 
ljb, i, p. 191, Kc. Walſingham, p. 20t. 
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tion to bind . to the prelates farther than 
their anceſtors had done before them; and required that 
the pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed ; which was done 
accordingly v. But it is remarkable that, notwithſtand- 
ing this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had ſq 
much art and influence that the repeal was ſuppreſſed ; 
and the act, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ſtatute-book * : Though the clergy 
ſtill thought proper to keep it in reſerve, and not proceed 
to the immediate execution of it, 

Bur, beſides this defect of power in the church, dich 
ſaved Wickliffe, that reformer himſelf, notwithſtand, 
ing his enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been actuated by the 
ſpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all ſubſequent trials before 
the prelates, he ſo explained away his doctrine by tor- 
tured meanings, as to render it quite innocent and in- 
offenſive?. Moſt of his followers imitated his cautious 
diſpoſition, and ſaved themſelves either by recantations or 
explanations. He died of a palſy, in the year 1385, at his 
rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter ; and 
the clergy, mortified that he ſhould. have eſcaped their 
vengeance, took care, befides aſſuring the people of his 
eternal damnation, to repreſent his laſt diſtemper as a 
vilible judgment of heaven upon him for his multiplied 
hereſies and impieties *, 

Tx proſelytes, however, of Wickliffe's opinions Kill 
encreaſed in England* : Some monkiſh writers repreſent 


one half of the kingdom as infected by thoſe principles: 


They were carried oyer to Bohemia by ſoine yauth of that 
nation, who ſtudied at Oxford; But though the age 
w Cotton's Abridgment, p. 28 5. * 5 Rich, II. chap. 5. 


Y Walſingham, p. 206. Knyghton, p. 2645, 2656. z Wal- 
ſingham, 5. 312, Y pod. Neuſt. p. 337. a Knyghton, p. ac 63. 
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the commons. In the ſubſequent ſeſſion the lower houſe © 4 & P, 
complained of the fraud; affirmed, that they had no inten- , 
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ſeemed ſtrongly diſpoſed to receive them, affairs were not 


wet fully ripe for this great revolution; and the finiſhing 


1399 * 


blow to eccleſiaſtical power was reſerved to a period of 
more curioſity, literature, and inclination for novelties, 
MEanwHiLE the Engliſh parliament continued to 
check the clergy and the court of Rome, by more ſober 
and more legal expedients. They enacted anew the ſta- 
tute of proviſors, and affixed higher penalties to the tranſ- 
greſſion of it, which, in ſome inſtances, was even made 
capital®, The court of Rome had fallen upon a new 
device, which encreaſed their authority over the prelates : 
The pope, who found that the expedient of arbitrarily 
depriving them was violent and liable to oppoſition, at- 
tained the ſame end, by transferring ſuch-of them as were 
obnoxious to poorer ſees, and even to nominal ſees, in 
partibus infidelium. It was thus that the archbiſhop of 
York, and the biſhops of Durham and Chicheſter, the 
king's miniſters, had been treated after the prevalence of 
Gloceſter's faction: The biſhop of Carliſle met with the 
ſame fate after the acceſſion of Henry IV. For the pope 
always joined with the prevailing powers when they 
did not thwart his pretenſions. The parliament, in the 
reign of Richard, enacted a law agaiaſt this abuſe : And 
the king made a general remonſtrance to the court of 


Rome againſt all thoſe uſurpations which he calls horrible 


exceſſes of that court ©, 

IT was uſual for the PER that they might elude 
the mortmain act, to make their votaries leave lands 
in truſt to certain perſons, under whoſe name the 
clergy enjoyed the benefit of the bequeſt: The parlia- 
ment alſo ſtopped the progreſs of this abuſe ®%, In the 
17th of the king, the commons prayed, that remedy might 
be had againſt ſuch religious perſons as cauſe their villains to 


d 13 Rich. II. cap. 3. 16 Rich. II. cap. 4. © Rymer, vol. vii, 
F. 572. d Knyghton, p. 27. 38. Cotton, p. 355. 25 
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T ol papacy was, at this time, ſomewhat weakened by 
à ſchiſm, which laſted during forty years, and gave great 
ſcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy ſee. After 
the pope had reſided many years at Avignon, Gregory XI. 
was perſuaded to return to Rome; and upon his death, 
which happened in 1380, the Romans, reſolute to fix, 
for the future, the ſeat of the papacy in Italy, beſieged 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were moſtly Frenchmen, to elect Urban VI. 
an Italian, into that high dignity. The French cardinals, 
as ſon as they recovered their liberty, fled from Rome, 
and proteſting againſt the forced election, choſe Robert, 
ſon of the count of Geneva, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. and reſided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of 
Chriſtendom, according to their ſeveral intereſts and in- 
clinations, were divided between theſe two pontiffs. The 
court of France adhered to Clement, and was followed 
by its allies, the king of Caſtile, and the king of Scot- 
land : England, of courſe, was thrown into the other party, 
and declared for Urban. Thus the appellation of Ce- 
mentines and Urbaniſis diſtracted Europe for ſeveral years; 
and each party damned the other as ſchiſmatics, and as 
rebels to the true vicar of Chriſt. But this circumſtance, 
though it weakened the papal authority, had not fo great 
an effect as might naturally be imagined, Though any 
king could eaſily at firſt make his kingdom embrace the 
party of one pope or the other, or even keep it ſome 
time in ſuſpence between them, he could not fo eaſily 
transfer his obedience at pleaſure: The people attached 
themſelves to their own party, as to a religious opinion 
and conceived an extreme abhorrence to the oppoſite 


Cotton, p. 355» 
party, 
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party, whom they regarded as little better than Saracenz ou 
Cruſades were even undertaken in this quar- co 

339% rel; and the zealous biſhop of Norwich in particular tio 
led over, in 1382, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders ga 
againſt the Clementines ; but, after loſing a great part of He 
his followers, he returned with diſgrace into England*, ani 
Each pope ſenſible, from this prevailing ſpirit among the gre 
people, that the kingdom which once embraced his cauſe ii rt 
would always adhere to him, boldly maintained all the if 
pretenſions of his ſee, and ſtood not much more in awe mn 
of the temporal fovereigns, than if his authority had not 
been endangered by a rival. the 
We meet with this preamble to a law enacted at the 1 
very beginning of this reign:· Whereas divers perſons of jad 
cc ſmall garriſon of land or other poſſeſſions, do make great A 
« retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of others, in a 
ce many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and ot 
cc other livery of one ſuit by year, taking again towards ah 
* them the value of the ſame livery, or percaſe the double ot 
« value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every of = 
c them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be they Jay 
„ reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and pr 
* oppreſſion of the people, &c.˙ This preamble con- | 
tains a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. The * 
laws had been ſo feebly executed, even during the long, MW © 
active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no ſubject = 
could truſt to their protection. Men openly aſſociated 12 
themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great baron, for te 
their mutual defence, They wore public badges, by 5 
which their confederacy was diftinguiſhed, They ſup- . 
each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, or 
murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief was rid 
more their ſovereign than the king himſelf; and their un 


f Froiſſard, lib. ii. chap. 133, 134. Walſingham, p. 298, 299, 300, &c. 
Faye, p. 2671. 5 1 Rich. II. chap, 7. 
own 
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Aracens own band was more connected with them than their © RA PF. 
s quar- country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſorders, fac- 
rticular tions, and civil wars of thoſe times: Hence the ſmall re- 1399. | 
anders gard paid to a character or the opinion of the public: 4 
part of Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the crown, J 
gland. and the danger which might have enſued from the too 8 
ng the great limitation of them, If the king had poſſeſſed no * 
s Cauſe arbitrary powers, while all the nobles aſſumed and exer- 6 
all the ciſed them, there muſt haye enſued an abſolute 3 N 
in awe in the * 1 
add ned Ons great miſchief attending theſe confederacies, was I 
the extorting from the king pardons. for the moſt enor- : 
Lt mous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, in the $ 
e . GR . 
8 laſt reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative ; but, 
e great in the preſent, they were content with an abridgment of 
as. bs it. They enacted, that no pardon for rapes or for mur- 
* 2y der from malice prepenſe ſhould be yalid, unleſs the crime 
REY 4 were particularly ſpecified in it. There yere alſo ſome 
louble other circumſtances required for paſſing any gardon of 
8 this kind: An excellent law; but ill obſerved, like moſh 
2 laws that thwart the manners of the people, and the 


f and prevailing cuſtoms of the times, 
waa Ir is eaſy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary affbciationg 
; among the people, that the whole force of the-feudal ſyi- 


Fre tem was in a manner diſſolved, and that the Engliſh had 
peg nearly returned, in that particular, to the ſame ſituation in 
1. which they ſtood before the Norman conqueſt. It Was, 
tated i indeed, impoſſible that that ſyſtem could long ſubſiſt un- ; 


„ for 
„ by 
ſup- 
ions, 
Was 
their 


der the perpetual revolutions to which landed property is 
every where ſubj ect. When the great feudal baronies þ 
were firſt coal the lord lived in opulence jn the midſt 4 
of his vaſſals: He was in a ſituation to protect and che- 
riſh and defend them: The quality of patron naturally 
united itſelf to that of ſuperior : And theſe two principles 


, &c, 
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C * P. of authority mutually ſupported each other. But when, 
by the various diviſions and mixtures of property, a man's 
2399 ſuperior came to live at a diſtance from him, and could 


no longer give him ſhelter or countenance ; the tie gra- 
dually became more fiftitious than real: New connexions 
from vicinity or other cauſes were formed: Protection 
was ſought by voluntary ſervices and attachment : 
The appearance of valour, ſpirit, abilities in any great 
man, extended his intereſt very far: And if the ſovereign 
were deficient in theſe qualities, he was no leſs, if not 
more expoſed to the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, than 
even during the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. 

THe greateſt novelty introduced into the civil govern- 
ment during this reign was the creation of peers by pa- 
tent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt peer that 


was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner. The 


practice of levying benevolences is alſo firſt mentioned in 
the preſent reign, | 
Tus prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 


perhaps any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. His houſe- 8 


hold conſiſted of 10,000 perſons : He had 3oo in his kit- 
chen; and all the other offices were furniſhed in propor- 
tion i. It muſt be remarked, that this enormous train 
had tables ſupplied them at the king's expence, accord- 
ing to the mode of that age. Such prodigality was pro- 
bably the ſource of many exactions, by purveyors, and 
was one chief reaſon of the public diſcontents. 


| TI Harding: This poet ſays, that he ſpeaks from the authority of a clerk; 
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Title of the king An inſurrefion An inſurrec- 
tion in Wales ——The earl of Northumberland 


erei 
if * rebels Battle of Shrew/bury—— State of Scot- 
than land Parliamentary tranſactions —— Death 
— — and charatter of the king. 
vern- 
y pa- HE Engliſh had fo long been familiarized to the 
that hereditary ſucceſſion of their monarchs, the in- 
The ſtances of departure from it had always born ſuch ſtrong 
ied in ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and fo little of a na- 
tional choice or election, and the returns to the true line 
than had ever been deemed ſuch fortunate incidents in their 
ouſe. hiſtory, that Henry was afraid left, in reſting his title 
| kit- on the conſent of the people, he ſhould build on a foun- 


por- dation to which the people themſelves were not accuſ- 


train tomed, and whoſe ſolidity they would with difficylty be 
ord- brought to recognize. The idea too of choice ſeemed al- 
pro- ways to imply that of conditions, and a right of recall- 
and ing the conſent upon any ſuppoſed violation of them 


an idea which was not naturally agreeable to a ſove- 
reign, and might, in England, be dangerous to the ſub- 
jects, who, lying ſo much under the influence of turbu- 
lent nobles, had ever paid but an imperfe& obedince eyen 
to their hereditary princes. For theſe reaſons, Henry was 
determined never to have recourſe to this claim ; the only 
one on which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : He 
rather choſe to patch up his title in the beſt manner he 


eould from other pretenſions: And in the end, he left 
himſelf, 
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C —— P. himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no ground of right 
A but his preſent pofleflion ; a very precarious foundation, 


1399+ 


which, by its very nature, was liable to be overthrown 
by every faction of the great, or prejudice of the people, 
He had indeed a preſent advantage over his competitor: 
The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared, 
in parliament, heir to the crown, was a boy of ſeven years 
of age* : His friends conſulted his fafety, by keeping ſi- 
lence with regard to his title: Henry detained him and 
his younger brother in an honourable cuſtody at Windſor 
caſtle: But he had reaſon to dread, that, in proportion 
as that nobleman grew to man's eftate, he would draw 
to him the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
flect on the fraud, violence, and injuſtice, by which he 
had been excluded from the throne. Many favourable 
topics would occur in his behalf: He was a native of 
England ; poſſeſſed an extenſive intereſt from the great- 
neſs and alliances of his family ; howeyer criminal the 
depoſed monarch, this youth was entirely innocent ; he 


was of the ſame religion, and educated in the ſame man- 


ners with the people, and could not be governed by any 
ſeparate intereſt : Theſe views would all concur to favour 
his claim; and though the abilities of the preſent prince 
might ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly 
to be apprehended, that his authority could with ä 
be brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 

H ENR, in his very firſt parliament, had reaſon to ſee the 
danger attending that ſtation which he had aſſumed, and 
the obſtacles which he would meet with in goverhing an 
unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and at pre- 
ſent inflamed with the reſentments conſequent on ſuch 
tecent convulſtons. The peers, on their aſſembling, broke 
out into violent animoſities againſt each other; forty 
gauntlets, the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on 


* Dugdale, vol. i. p. 131. 
the 
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ters. The king had ſo much authority with theſe 399 
doughty champions, as to prevent all the combats which 
they threatened ; but he was not able to bring them to 

a proper compoſure, or to an amicable diſpoſition towards 
each other. 

IT was not long before theſe paſſions broke into action. 1400. 
The earls of Rutland, Kent, and Huntingdon, and lord —— 2 
Spencer, who were now degraded from the reſpective titles | 
of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Gloceſter, conferred 
on them by Richard, entered into a conſpiracy, together 
with the earl of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raifing 
an inſurrection, and for ſeizing the king's perſon at Wind- 
ſor |; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of 
the D He ſuddenly withdrew to London; and the 
conſpirators, who came to Windſor with a body of Foo 
horſe, found that they had mifted this blow, on which all 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended. Henry appeared 
next day at Kingſton upon Thames, at the head of 
20,000 men, moſtly drawn from the city; and his ene- 
mies, unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed themſelves, with 
a view of raiſing their followers in the ſeveral counties 
which were the ſeat of their intereſt, But the adherents 
of the king were hot in the purſuit, and every where op- 
poſed themſelves to their .progreſs. The earls of Kent 
and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the citizens 
and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, 
according to the cuſtom of the times v. The citizens of 
Briſtol treated Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner; 

The earl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blouat, and Sit 
Benedict Sely, who were alſo taken priſoners; ſuffered 


I Walſingham, p. 362. Otterbourne, p. 224+ m Walſingham, 
p. 363. Vpod. Neuſt. p. £56, | 
death, 
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the floor of the houſe by noblemen who gave mutual C R A 
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c ED death, with many others of the conſpirators, by orden 
from Henry. And when the quarters of theſe unhappy 
2400. men were brought to London, no leſs than eighteen bi. 
ſhops and thirty-two mitred abbots joined the populace 
and met them with the moſt indecent marks of joy an 
exultation. | | | 
Bur the ſpectacle, the moſt ſhocking to every one who 
retained any ſentiment either of honour or humanity, ſti 
remained, The earl of Rutland appeared, carrying on: 
pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
he preſented in triumph to Henry as a teſtimony of his 
loyalty. This infamous man, who was ſoon after duke d 
York by the death of his father, and firſt prince of the 
blood, had been inſtrumental in the murder of his uncl: 
the duke of Gloceſter ® ; had then deſerted Richard, by 
whom he was truſted ; had conſpired againſt the life d 
Henry, to whom he had ſworn allegiance ; had betrayed 
his aſſociates whom he had ſeduced into this enterprize; 
and now diſplayed, in the face of the world, theſe badge 
of his multiplied diſhonour. 


Henry was ſenſible, that though the execution of theſe 
conſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to his throne, the 
animoſities, which remain after ſuch bloody ſcenes, are 
always dangerous to royal authority; and he therefore 
determined not to encreaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, 
thoſe numerous enemies with whom he was every where 
environed. While a ſubject, he was believed to have 
ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke 
of Lancaſter, and to have adopted the prejudices which 
the Lollards inſpired againſt the abuſes of the eſtabliſhed 
church: But, finding himſelf poſſeſſed of the throne by 
fo precarious a title, he thought ſuperſtition a neceſſary 
” implement of public authority ; and he reſolved, by every 
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n Dugdale, vol. ii. p. 171. 


expedient, 


i. n . 


expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There were hi- 
therto no penal laws enacted againſt hereſy; an indul- 
gence which had proceeded, not from a ſpirit of toleration 
in the Romiſh church, but from the ignorance and ſim- 
plicity of the people, which had rendered them unfit 
either for ſtarting or receiving any new or curious doc- 
trines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by rigor- 
ous penalties, But when the learning and genius of 
Wickliffe had once broken; in ſome meaſure, the fetters 
df ptejudice, the eceleſiaſties called aloud for the puniſh- 
ment of his diſciples; and the king, who was very little 
ſcrupulous in his conduct, was eaſily induced to ſacrifice 
his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the favour of 
the church by that moſt effectual method, the gratifying of 
their vengeance againſt opponents. He engaged the par- 
liament to paſs a law for that purpoſe : It was enacted; 
that when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by 
the biſhop or his commiſſaries, he ſhould be committed 
to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before the whole 
people. This weapon did not long remain unemployed 
in the hands of the cletgy : William Sautrs, rector of St. 
Oſithes in London, had been condemned by the convo- 
cation of Canterbury ; his ſentence was ratified by the 
houſe of peers; the king iſſued his writ for the execu- 
tion?; and the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 
opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt inſtance 
of that kind in England; and thus one horror more was 
added to thoſe diſmal ſcenes which at that time were al- 
ready but too familiar to the people. 

Bur the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry 
could not ſhield him from thoſe numerous inquietudes 
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which aſſailed him from every quarter. The connexions | 


of Richard with the royal family of France made that 


02 Henry IV, chap. vii. v Rymer, vol. viii. p. 178. 
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court exert its activity to recover his authority, or re- 


enge his death; but though the confuſions in England 


1401. 


In ſurrection 
in Wales. 


tempted the French to engage in ſome enterprize by 
which they might diſtreſs their ancient enemy, the greater 
confuſions which they experienced at home obliged 
them quickly to accommodate matters; and Charles, con- 
tent with tecovering his daughter from Henry's hands, 
laid afide his preparations, and renewed the truce between 
the kingdoms*. The attack of Guienne was alſo an in- 
viting attempt, which the preſent factions that prevailed 
among the French obliged them to neglect. The Gaſ- 
cons, atfectionate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them, refuſed to ſwear allegiance to a prince 
that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear- 
ance of a French army on their frontiers would probably 
have tempted them to change maſters *. But the earl of 
Worceſter, arriving with ſome Engliſh troops, gave 
countenance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed 
their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
to their union with England. The Gaſcons had been 
engaged, by Richard's authority, to acknowledge the pope 
of Rome; and they were ſenſible that, if they ſubmitted 
to France, it would be neceſſary for them to pay obedi- 
ence to the pope of Avignon, whom they had been taught 
to deteft as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on this head 
were too faſt rooted to admit of any ſudden or violent al- 
teration. 9 

Tux revolution in England proved likewiſe the occa- 
ſion of an inſurrection in Wales. Owen Glendour, or 
Glendourduy, deſcended from the ancient princes of that 
country, had become obnoxious on account of his attach- 
ment to Richard; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, 
who was cloſely connected with the new king, and who 


2 Rymer, vol. viii, p. 123. r Ibid, vol. viii. p. 142. 152. 219. 
8 Jbid. vol. viii. p. 110, 117. - : TY 
** enjoyed 


ner 


enjoyed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought 
the opportunity favourable for oppreſſing his neighbour, 
and taking poſſeſſion of his eſtate*. Glendour, provoked 
at the injuſtice, and ſtill more at the indignity, recovered 
poſſeſſion by the ſword®: Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Gray ; 
the Welſh took part with Glendour : A troubleſome and 
tedious war was kindled, which Glendour long ſuſtained 
by his valour and activity, aided by the natural ſtrength 
of the country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 

As Glendour committed devaſtations promiſcuouſly on 
all the Engliſh, he infeſted the eftate of the earl of Marche; 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that noblghan, led 
out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the 
Welſh chieftain : His troops were routed, and he was 
taken priſoner *: At the ſame time, the earl himſelf, who 
had been allowed to retire to his caſtle of Wigmore, and 
who, though a mere boy, took the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alfo into Glendour's hands, and was carried by 
him into Wales. As Henry dreaded and hated all the fa- 
mily of Marche, he allowed the earl to remain in capti - 
vity ; and though that young nobleman was nearly allied 
to the Piercies, to whoſe aſſiſtance he himſelf had owed 
his crown, he refuſed to the earl of Northumberland per- 
miſſion to treat of his ranſom with Glendour, 

Tux uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ſtood during 
2 long time with France, as well as the confuſions incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
make incurſions into England; and Henry, deſirous of 
taking revenge upon them, but afraid of rendering his 
new government unpopular by requiring great ſupplies 
from his ſubjects, ſummoned at Weſtminſter a council of 


the peers, without the commons, and laid before them 


* Walfingham, p. 364. 
* Dugdale, vol. i. p. 350» 
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Vita Ric, ſec, p. 171, 172. 
* Vita Ric. ſec. P- 172, 173. 
Y Ibid. vol. i. P- 151. 
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e H A P. the ſtate of his affairs . The military part of the feudal 


XVIII. 


—＋＋ Conſtitution was now much decayed: There remained 


1401. 


1402. 


army. 


only ſo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights 
and properties of men: And the peers here undertook, 
but voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition again 
Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number 
of his retainers *. ' Henry conducted this army to Edin- 
burgh, of which he eaſily made himſelf maſter; and he 


there ſummoned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 


crown d. But finding that the Scots would neither 
fubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 
after making this uſeleſs bravado; and he diſbanded his 


Ix the ſubſequent ſeafon, Archibald earl of Douglas, 
at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of 
the principal nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into 
England, and committed devaſtations on the northern 
counties. On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at Homeldon, on the borders of England, and a 
fierce battle enſued, where the Scots were totally routed, 
Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner ; as was Mordac earl 
of Fife, ſon of the duke of Albany, and nephew of the 
Scottiſh king, with the earls of Angus, Murray, and 
Orkney, and many others of the gentry and nobility e. 
When Henry received intelligence of this victory, he 
ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ranſom his 
Priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right by 
the laws of war received in that age. The king in- 
tended to detain them, that he might be able, by their 
means, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; 
but by this policy he gave a freſh diſguſt to the family of 
Piercy. 

® Rymer, vol. viii. p. 125, 126. 2 Tbid. p. 125. 

b Ibid. p. 155, 156, Kc. e Walſingham, p. 336. Vita Ric. ſec. 


P+ 180. Chron, Otterbourne, p. 237. 
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Tux obligations which Henry had owed to North- 2 v. 
umberland were of a kind the moſt likely to produce k- 
ingratitude on the one fide, and diſcontent on the other. 93. 
The ſovereign naturally became jealous of that power Northum- 
which had a him to the throne; and the ſubject . — re- 
was not eaſily ſatisfied in the returns which he thought 

ſo great a favour had merited. Though Henry, on his 

d he acceſſion, had beſtowed the office of conſtable on North- 


Tr his | umberland for life, and conferred other gifts on that 


ither family, theſe favours were regarded as their due ; the re- 
eks, fuſal of any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The 
| his 


impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the I 
tion of the earl of Worceſter, younger brother orth- 
umberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that nobleman; 
and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to ſeek re- 
venge, by overturning that throne which he had at firſt 
eſtabliſhed. He entered into a correſpondence with Glen- 
dour: He gave liberty to the earl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He rouzed up all 


d a his partizans to arms; and ſuch unlimited authority at 
ed, that time belonged to the great families, that the ſame 
ar] men whom, a few years before, he had conducted againſt 
the Richard, now followed his ſtandard in oppoſition to 


ind Henry. When war was ready to break out, Northum- 
FM berland was ſeized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwic; and 
he young Piercy, taking the command of the troops, march- 
nis ed towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with 
by thoſe of Glendour. The king had happily a ſmall army 
Ne on foot, with which he had intended to act againſt the 


Scots; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 
civil wars, he inſtantly hurried down, that he might give 
battle to the rebels. He approached Piercy near Shrewſ- 
bury, before that nobleman was joined by Glendour; 


d Rymer, vol. viii. p. 89. 
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made them haſten to a general engagement, 


Tux evening before the battle, Piercy ſent a manifeſto 
to Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, ſet that 
prince at deſiance, and, in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievance} 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reaſon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which he had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Ravenſpur, he had ſwon 
upon the goſpels, before the ear] of Northumberland, 
that he had no other intention than to recover the dutch 
of Lancafter, and that he would ever remain a faith. 
ful ſubject to king Richard. He aggravated his guilt 


in firſt dethroning, then murdering that prince, and in 


_ uſurping on the title of the houſe of Mortimer, to whom, 
both by lineal ſucceſſion, and by declarations of parli. 
ment, the throne, when vacant by Richard's demiſe, did 
of right belong, He complained of his cruel policy in 


allowing the young earl of Marche, whom he "ought to 


| regard as his loyereign, to remain a captive in the hand 


of his enemies, and in even refuſing to all his friends per. 
miſſion to treat of his ranſom. He charged him again 


; with. perjury in loading the nafion with heavy taxes, after 
having, ſworn, that, without che utmoſt neceſſity, he 


would never levy any impoſitions upon them. And be 
reproached him with the arts employed in procuring fa- 
vourcble elections into parliament; arts which he him- 


ſelf had before ĩmpũted as a crime to Richard, and which 
he had made one chef toaſon of that Prince's b 


and depoſition ©, This manifeſto was well calculated to 


inflame the quarrel between the partjes : The bravery of 
the two leaders promiſed an obſtinate engagement: And 
the equality of the armies, being each about 12, coo 


men, a number which was not unmanageable by the 


© Hall, fol. 21, 22, &c. 
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commanders, gave reaſon to expect a great effuſion 
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blood on both ſides, and a very doubtful iſſue to the: 


combat, 


Wx ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages where 2 


1403» 
iſt July, 


attle of 


the ſhock was more terrible, and more conſtant. Henry Sbrewt- 
expoſed his perſon in the thickeſt of the fight: His gallant bury. 


ſon, whoſe military atchievements were afterwards ſq 


renowned, and who here performed his noviciate in 
arms, ſignalized himſelf on his father's footſteps, and 
even a wound, which he received in the face with an 


arrow, could not oblige him to quit the field . Piercy 


ſupported that fame which he had acquired in many a 
bloody combat : And Douglas, his ancient enemy, and 
now his friend, ſtill appeared his rival, amidſt the horror 
and confuſion of the day. This nobleman performed 
feats of valour which are almoſt incredible: He ſeemed 
determined that the king of England ſhould that day fall 
by hisarm : He ſought him all over the field of battle: And 
as Henry, either to elude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perſon, or to encourage his own men by the belief of 
his preſence every where, had accoutred ſeveral captains 
in the royal garb, the ſword of Douglas rendered this ho- 
nour fatal to many *, But while the armies were con- 
tending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by 
an unknown hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts 
prevailed, There are ſaid to have fallen that day on both 
ſides near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen; but 
the perſons of greateſt diſtinction were on the king's; the 
earl of Stafford, Sir Hugh Shirley, Sir Nicholas Gauſel, 
Sir Hugh Mortimer, Sir John Maſſey, Sir John Calverly. 
About ſix thouſand private men periſhed, of whom two 


thirds were of Piercy's army *. The earls of Worcefter® 
and Douglas were taken priſoners; The former was be- 


f T. Livii, p. 3. * Walſingham, p. 366, 367. Hall, fol. 22. 
chron. Otterbourne, p. 224+ Ypcd, Neuſt. p. 5c. 
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headed at Shrewſbury ; the latter was treated with the 
Lk———— Courteſy due to his rank and merit. 


TRE ear] of Northumberland, having recovered from 
his ſickneſs, had levied a freſh army, and was on his 
march to join his ſon ; but being oppoſed by the earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewſbury, 


he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with a ſmall retinue to fi 


the king at York . He pretended that his ſole intention 
in arming was to mediate between the parties: Henry 
thought proper to accept of the apology, and even 
granted him a pardon for his offence : All the other rebels 
were treated with equal lenity; and, except the earl of 
Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded 
as the chief authors of the inſurrection, no perſon en- 
gaged in this dangerous enterprize ſeems to haye periſhed 
by the hands of the executioner k. 


BuT Northumberland, though he had been pardoned, 
knew that he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince whoſe 
ſituation gave him ſuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy, 
It was the effect either of Henry's vigilance or good for- 
tune, or of the-narrow genius of his enemies, that no 
proper concert was ever formed among them : They roſe 
in rebellion one after another ; and thereby aftorded him 
an opportunity of ſuppreſſing ſingly thoſe inſurrections, 
which, had they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority. The earl of Nottingham, ſon of the duke 
of Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of York, brother to the 
earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then duke of Lancaſter, 
had beheaded at Briſtol, though they had remained quiet 
while Piercy was in the field, ſtill harboured in their 
breaſt a violent hatred againſt the enemy of their fami- 
lies; ; and they determined, in conjunction with the earl 


# Chron. Otterbourne, p. 225. 
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was prepared to join them ; and publiſhing a manifeſto, 
n ais in which they reproached Henry with his uſurpation of 
arl of the crown, and the murder of the late king, they required 
bury, thac the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all public griev- 
ue to WW ances be redrefied, The earl of Weſtmoreland, whoſe 
ntion power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with 


enry an inferior force at Shipton, near Vork; and being afraid 
even to hazard an action, he attempted to ſubdue them by a 
ebels ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and ſim- 
1 of plicity on their part could have rendered ſucceſsful. He 
rded deſired a conference with the archbiſhop and earl between 
en- the armies : He heard their - grievances with great pa- 

{hed tience : He begged them to propoſe the remedies : He ap- 
| proved of every expedient which they ſuggeſted: He grant- 

ed them all their demands : He alſo engaged that Henry 

1ed, ſhould give them entire ſatisfaction : And when he ſaw 
was them pleaſed with the facility of his conceſſions, he ob- 
1oſe ſerved to them, that ſince amity was now, in effect, re- 
iy. ſtored between them, it were better on both ſides to diſmiſs 
or- their forces, which otherwiſe would prove an unſupport- 


able burthen to the country. The archbiſhop and the 
earl of Nottingham immediately gave directions to that 
purpoſe: Their troops diſbanded upon the field: But 
Weſtmoreland, who had ſecretly iſſued contrary orders to 
his army, ſeized the two rebels without reſiſtance, and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with haſty 
marches to ſuppreſs the inſurrection l. The trial and 
puniſhment of an archbiſhop might have proved a trou- 
| bleſome and dangerous undertaking, had Henry proceeded 
regularly, and allowed time for an oppoſition to form 
1tſelr againſt that unuſual meaſure : The celerity of the 
Execution alone could here render it ſafe and prudent, 


1 Walfogham, p. 373. Otterbourne, p- 255, Fing: a 
| Iindin 


of Northumberland, to ſeek revenge againſt him. They © 
betook themſelves to arms before that powerful nobleman wo 
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Finding that Sir William Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice and 
made ſome ſcruple of acting on this occaſion, he appoim WM yal. 
ir William Fulthorpe for judge; who, without and the 
ment, trial, or defence, pronounced ſentence q hau 
upon the prelate, which was preſently executeiii thei 

: 215 was the firſt inſtance in England of a capital puniſh 4 / 
ment iaflicted on a biſhop ; whence the clergy of tu yan 
rank mignt learn that their crimes, more than thoſe il mo 
laics, were not to paſs with impunity. The earl of NM kin 
tingham was condemned and executed in the ſame ſum ext 
mary manner: But though many other perſons of con Scc 
dition, ſuch as lord Falconberg, Sir Ralph Haſtings, for 
John Colville, were engaged in this rebellion, no ot hei raẽ 
ſeem to have fallen victims to Henry's ſeverity. of 1 
Taz earl of Northumberland, on receiving this inte diff 

| ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf not 
and the king, without oppoſition, reduced all the caſtld crit 
and fortreſſes belonging to theſe noblemen. He then and 
turned his arms againſt Glendour, over whom his ſor thr 
the prince of Wales, had obtained ſome advantages: Bu per 
that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill foul of / 
means of defending himſelf in his faſtneſſes, and of elud kin 
ing, though not reſiſting, all the force of England. | on 
a ſubſequent ſeaſon, the earl of Northumberland and lor anc 
Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the North, js po 
hopes of raiſing the people to arms; but found the coun liſt 
try in ſuch a poſture as rendered all their attempts unſuc Car 
ceſsful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, ſheriff of Yorkſhir tin 
levied ſome forces, attacked the invaders at Bramhan WW ito: 


and gained a victory, in which both Northumberland ar 


Bardolf were lain”. This proſperous event, joined ii of 
the death of Glendour, which happened ſoon after, free the 
Henry from all his domeſtic enemies; and this prince He 
f 


who had mounted the throne by ſuch unjuſtifiable means 
1 Walfingham, p. 374. m Ibid, p. 377+ Chron, Otter, p. 2618 
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Juſtice and held it by ſuch an exceptionable title, had yet, by his 8 P. 
appoin: valour, prudence, and addreſs, accuſtomed the people to —— 
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the yoke, and had obtained a greater aſcendant over his 
haughty barons than the law alone, not ſupported by 
theſe active qualities, was ever able to confer, 

ABouT the ſame time, fortune ,gave Henry an ad- 
vantage over that neighbour who, by his ſituation, was 
moſt enabled to- diſturb his government. Robert III. 
king of Scots, was a prince, though of ſlender capacity, 
extremely innocent and inoffenſive in his conduct: But 
Scotland, at that time, was ſtill leſs fitted than England 
for cheriſhing, or even enduring, ſovereigns of that cha- 
.xacter, The duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a prince 
of more abilities, at leaſt of a more boiſterous and violent 
diſpoſition, had aſſumed the government of the ſtate; and, 
not ſatisfied with preſent authority, he entertained the 
criminal purpoſe of extirpating his brother's children, 
and of acquiring the crown to his .own family. He 
threw in priſon David, his eldeſt nephew, who there 
periſhed by hunger; James alone, the younger brother 
of David, ſtood between that tyrant and the throne ; and 
king Robert, ſenſible of his ſon's danger, embarked him 
on board a ſhip, with a view of. ſending him to France, 
id lor and entruſting him to the protection of that friendly 
th, it . power. Unfortunately, the veſſel was taken by the Eng- 
COun liſh ;, prince James, a boy about nine years of age, was 
unſue ] carried to. London; and though there ſubſiſted at that 
chir: time a truce between the kingdoms, Henry refuſed to re- 
nhan i ſtore the young prince to his liberty. Robert, worn aut 
1d a with cares and infirmities, was unable to bear the ſhock 
ed of this laſt misfortune; and he ſoon after died, leaving 
free! the government in the hands of the duke of Albany. 
rince Henry was now more ſenſible than ever of the importance 
jean of. the acquiſition which he had made: While he re- 
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Albany in dependance; or, if offended, he could eaſily, 
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him, when he mounted the throne, to reform, in ſome 
_ meaſure, the rude and barbarous manners of * native 


between France and England were reſtrained, during the 


able to compdſe the Engliſh factions, this prince began, 


one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his pre- 
deceſſor was the inactivity of his reign; and he hoped, 
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by reſtoring the true heir, take ample revenge upon the 
uſurper. But though the king, by detaining James in 
the Engliſh court, had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient 
in generoſity, he made ample amends by giving that 
prince an excellent education, which afterwards qualified 


country. 
Tux hoſtile diſpoſitions which of late had nba] 


greater part of this reign, from appearing in action. 
The jealouſies and civil eommotions with which both 


nations were diſturbed kept each of them from taking 
advantage of the unhappy ſituation of its neighbour. But 
as the abilities and good fortune of Henry had ſooner been 
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in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animoſities between the families of Burgundy 
and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, ſo much diſtracted. He knew that 


by giving a new direction to the reſtleſs and unquiet ſpi- 
rits of his people, to prevent their breaking out in domeſ- 
tic wars and diſorders. That he might unite policy 
with 'force, he firſt entered into treaty with the duke 
of Burgundy, and ſent that prince a ſmall body of 
troops, which ſupported him againſt his enemies ?. Soon 
after, he hearkened to more advantageous propoſals made 
him by the duke of Orleans, and diſpatched a greater 
body to ſupport that party 3. But the leaders of the op- 
poſite factions having made a temporary accommodation, 


p Walſingham, p. 380. 4 Rymer, vol. viii. p. 715. 738. 
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the intereſts of the Engliſh were ſacrificed ; and this effort 
of Henry proved, in the ifſue, entirely vain and fruitleſs. 
The declining ſtate of his health, and the ſhortneſs of his 
reign, prevented him from repewing the attempt, which 
his more fortunate ſon carried to ſo great a length againſt 
the French monarchy. 
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Suck were the military and foreign tranſactions of this Parliament- 


reign: The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laſt reigns, the elections of the commons had 
appeared a circumſtance of government not to be ne- 
glected; and Richard was even accuſed of uſing un- 
warrantable methods for procuring to his partizans a ſeat 
in that houſe. This practice formed one conſiderable 
article of charge againſt him in his depoſition ; yet Henry 
ſcrupled not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage 
the ſame abuſes in elections. Laws were enacted againſt 
ſuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed 
for an iniquitous return, which he had made ?: But laws 
were commonly, at that time, very ill executed; and the 
liberties of the people, ſuch as they were, ſtood on a 
ſurer baſis than on laws and parliamentary elections. 
Though the houſe of commons was little able to with- 
ſtand the violent currents which perpetually ran be- 
tween the monarchy and the ariſtoeracy, and though that 
houſe might eaſily be brought, at a particular time, to 
make the moſt unwarrantable conceſſions to either ; the 
generat inſtitutions of the ſtate ſtill remained invariable ; 
the intereſts of the ſeveral members continued cn the ſame 
footing ; the ſword was in the Wands of the tubject ; and 
the government, though thrown into temporary diſorder, 
ſoon ſettled itſelf on its ancient foundations. 

Duz1nc the greater part of this reign, the king was 
obliged to court popularity; and the houſe of commons, 
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ſenſible of their own importance, began to aſſume powers, 
which had not uſually been exerciſed by their predeceſſors, 
In the firſt year of Henry, they procured a law, that no 
judge, in concurring with any iniquitous meaſure, ſhould 
be excuſed by pleading the orders of the king, or even 
the danger of his own life from the menaces of the ſove- 
reign*, In the ſecond year, they inſiſted on maintain. 
ing the practice of not granting any ſupply before they 
received an anſwer to their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince. In the fifth 
year, they deſired the king to remove from his houſehold 
four perſons who had diſpleaſed them, among whom 
was his own confeſſor; and Henry, though he told them, 
that he knew of no offence which theſe men had 
committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 
their requeſt", In the ſixth year, they voted the king 
ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers of their own, to ſee 
the money diſburſed for the purpoſes intended, and re- 
quired them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe ”, 
In the eighth year, they propoſed, for the regulation of 
the government and houſehold, thirty important articles, 
which were all agreed to; and they even obliged all the 
members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 
of the houſehold, to ſwear to the obſervance of them *, 
The abridger of the records remarks the unuſual liberties 
taken by the ſpeaker and the houſe during this period”, 
But the great authority of the commons was but a tem- 
porary advantage, ariſing from the preſent ſituation, In 
2 ſubſequent parliament, when the ſpeaker made his cuſ- 
tomary application to the throne for liberty of ſpeech, 
the king, having now overcome all his domeſtic diffi- 
culties, plainly told him, that he would have no novelties 
introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on 
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have been more ſenſibly felt, and more carefully main- , 


tained by Henry, than by any of his predeceſſors. 
DuriNG this reign, when the houſe of commons 
were, at any time, brought to make unwary conceſſions 
to the crown, they alſo ſhewed their freedom by a ſpeedy 
retractation of them. Henry, though he entertained 4 
perpetual and well-grounded jealouſy of the family of 
Mortimer, allowed not their name to be once mentioned 
in parliament ; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 
declare the ear] of Marche king, he never attempted t6 
procure, what would not have been refuſed him, an ex- 
preſs declaration againſt the claim of that nobleman ; bez 
cauſe he knew that ſuch a declaration, in the preſent 
circumſtances, would have no authority, and would only 
ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in the 
minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe after 4 
more artful and covert manner. He procured a ſettlement 
of the crown on himſelf and his heirs-male *, thereby 
tacitly excluding the females, and transferring the Salie 
law into the Engliſh government. He thought, that 
though the houſe of Plantagenet had at firſt derived their 
title from a female, this was a remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people ; and if he could once ac- 
cuſtom them to the practice of excluding women, the 
title of the earl of Marche would gradually be forgotten 
and neglected by them. But he was very unfortunate in 
this attempt. During the long conteſts with France, 
the injuſtice of the Salic law had been ſo much exclaimed 
againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken 
deep root in the minds of men; and it was now become 
impoſſible to eradicate it. The fame houfe of commons, 
therefore, in a ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they 
had overturned the foundations of the Engliſh govern- 
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ars than might enſue even from the irregular elevation 
of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſ 


for a new ſettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 
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their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion of the princeſſes 


of his family*. A certain proof, that nobody was, in 


his heart, ſatisfied with the king's title to the crown, or 
knew on what principle to reſt it. 

Bur though the commons, during this reign, ſhowed 
a laudable zeal for liberty in their tranſactions with the 
crown; their efforts againſt the church were ſill more 
extraordinary, and ſeemed to anticipate very much the ſpi. 
rit which became ſo general in little more than a century 
afterwards, I know, that the credit of theſe paſſages 
reſts entirely on one ancient hiſtorian ® ; but that hiſto- 
rian was contemporary, was a clergyman, and it waz 
contrary to the intereſts of his order to preſerve the me- 
mory of ſuch tranſactions, much more to forge prece- 
dents, which poſterity might, ſome time, be tempted to 
imitate, This is a truth ſo evident, that the moſt likely 
way of accounting for the filence of the records on this 
head, is by ſuppoſing, that the authority. of ſome church- 
men was ſo great as to procure a razure, with regard to 
theſe circumſtances, which the indiſcretion of one of that 
order has happily preſerved to us. 

In the fixth of Henry, the commons, who had been 
required to grant ſupplies, propoſed in plain terms to the 
king, that he ſhould ſeize all the temporalities of the 
church, and employ them as a perpetual fund to ſerve the 
exigencies of the ſtate. They inſiſted, that the clergy 
poſſeſſed a third of the lands of the kingdom; that they 
contributed nothing to the public burdens ; and that 
their riches tended only to diſqualify them from performing 
their miniſterial functions with proper zeal and atten- 
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of Canterbury, who then attended the king, objectet 


that the clergy, though they went not in perſon to the 
wars, ſent their vaſſals and tenants in all caſes of neceſ- 
ſity ; while at the ſame time, they themſelves who ſtaid 
at home, were employed night and day in offering up 
their prayers for the happineſs and proſperity of the ſtate. 
The ſpeaker ſmiled, and anſwered, without reſerve, that 
he thought the prayers of the church but a very ſlender 
ſupply. The archbiſhop, however, prevailed in the diſ- 
pute: The king diſcouraged the application of the com- 
mons: And the lords rejected the bill which the lower 
houſe had framed for ſtripping the church of her re- 
venues ©, | 

THE commons were not diſcouraged by this repulſe: 
In the eleventh of the king they returned to the charge 
with more zeal than before: They made a calculation 
of all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their ac- 
count, amounted to 485,000 marks a-year, and con- 
tained 18, 400 ploughs of land. They propoſed to divide 
this property among fifteen new earls, 1500 knights, 
6000 eſquires, and a hundred hoſpitals ; beſides 20,000 
pounds a-year, which the king might take for his own 
ule: And they inſiſted, that the clerical functions would 
be better performed than at preſent, by 25, ooo pariſh 
prieſts, paid at the rate of ſeven marks a-piece of yearly 
ſtipend %, This application was accompanied with an 
addreſs for mitigating the ſtatutes enacted againſt the 
Lollards, which ſhows from what ſource the addreſs 
came. The king gave the commons a ſevere reply ; and 
farther to ſatisfy the church, and to prove that he was 
quite in earneſt, he ordered a Lollard to be burned before 
the diſſolution of the parliament *, 
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We have now related almoſt all the memorable tranſ- 
actions of this reign which was buſy and active; but 
produced few events that deſerve to be tranſmitted to 
poſterity. The king was ſo much employed in defending 
his crown, which he had obtained by unwarrantable 
means, and poſſeſſed by a bad title, that he had little 
leiſure to look abroad, or perform any action, which 
might redound to the honour and advantage of the na- 
tion. His health declined ſome months before his death: 
He was ſubject to fits, which bereaved him, for the time, 
of his ſenſes: And, though he was yet in the flower of 
his age, his end was viſibly approaching. He expired at 
Weſtminſter in the forty-fixth year of his age, and the 
thirteenth of his reign. 

THe great popularity which Henry enjoyed before 
he attained the crown, and which had ſo much aided 
him in the acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt many years 
before the end of his reign; and he governed his people 
more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy 
than by their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. When men 
came to reflect, in cool blood, on the crimes which had 
led him to the throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince; 
the. depoſition of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes, per- 
haps, of oppreſſion, but more frequently of indiſcretion ; 
the excluſion of the true heir ; the murder of his ſove- 
reign and near relation; theſe were ſuch enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjects, ſanctified all the 
rebellions againſt him, and made the executions, though 
not remarkably ſevere, which he found neceſſary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as ini- 
quitous to the people. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
gize for theſe crimes, which mult ever be held in deteſta- 
tion, it may be remarked, that he was inſenſibly led into 
this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, which few 
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with which his predeceſſor had treated him, in firſt con- © 
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demning him to baniſhment, then deſpoiling him f 


his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and 
of recovering his loſt rizhts; the headlong zeal of the 
people hurried him into the throne ; the care of his own 
ſecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper; 
and the ſteps have always been ſo feẽ between the priſons 
of princes and their graves, that we need not wonder that 
Richard's fate was no exception to the general rule. All 
theſe conſiderations make Henry's ſituation, if he retained 
any ſenſe of virtue, much to be lamented ; and the in- 
quietude with which he poſſeſſed his envied greatneſs, 
and the remorſes by which, it is ſaid, he was continually 
haunted, render him an object of our pity, even when 
ſeated upon the throne, But it muſt be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilance and foreſight, in maintaining his 
power, were admirable: His command of temper remark- 
able : His courage, both military and political, without 
blemiſh : And he poſleſſed many qualities which fitted 
him for his high ſtation, and which rendered his uſurpa- 
tion cf it, though pernicious in aſter- times, rather ſalu- 
tary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 

HexRy was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de 
Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the earl of Hereford, he 
had four ſons, Henry, his ſucceſſor in the throne, Tho- 
mas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloceſter ; and two daughters, Blanche 
and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the king of Denmark, His ſecond wife, 
Jane, whom he married after he was king, and who was 
daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke 
of Britanny, brought him no iſſue. 

By an act of the fifth of this reign, it is made felony 
to cut out any perſon's tongue, or put out his eyes; 
crimes which, the act ſays, were very frequent. This 
favage ſpirit of revenge denotes a barbarous people; though, 
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C Hi P. perhaps, it was encreaſed by the prevailing factions and 
w—— Civil commotions. 

1413, CoMMERCE was very little underſtood in this reign, az 
in all the preceding, In particular, a great jealouſy pre- 
vailed againſt merchant ſtrangers ; and many reſtraints were, 
by law, impoſed upon them; namely, that they ſhould 
lay out in Engliſh manufactures or commodities all the 
money acquired by the fale of their goods; that they 
ſhould not buy or ſell with one another, and that all their 
goods ſhould be diſpoſed of three months after importa. 
tion f. This laſt clauſe was found ſo inconvenient, that 
it was ſoon after repealed by parliament. 

IT appears that the expence of this king's houſehold 
amounted to the yearly ſum of 19,5001, money of that 
age s. | | 

GuICCIARDIN tells us, that the Flemings, in this cen. 
tury, learned from Italy all the refinements in arts which 
they taught the reſt of Europe. The progreſs, however, 9 
the arts were ſtill very Now and back wap in England. 


f 4 Hen, IV. cap. 15. and 5 Hen, IV, cap. g. 3 Kymer, tom, 11; 
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e king's former diſorders —— His reformation — 
The Lollards Puniſhment of lord Cobham ——- 
State of France Invaſion of that kingdom 
Battle of Azincour State of France — Nero 
invaſion of France — Aſſefſination of the duke of 
Burgundy —— Treaty of Troye Marriage of 
the king His death and character —— 
Miſcellaneous tranſactions during this reign. 


HE many jealouſies, to which Henry IV.'s ſitua- 
tuation naturally expoſed him, had ſo infected his 
temper, that he had entertained unreaſonable ſuſpicions 
with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt ſon; and, during 
the latter years of his life, he had excluded that prince 
from all ſhare in public bufineſs, and was even diſpleaſed 
to ſee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 
lents, though uſeful to the ſupport of government, ac- 
quired him a renown, which, he thought, might prove 
dangerous to his own authority. The active ſpirit of 
young Henry, reftrained from its proper exerciſe, broke 
out in extravagancies of every kind ; and the riot of plea- 
ſure, the folic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, fill- 
ed the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the pur- 
ſuits of ambition, and the cares of government. This 
courſe of life threw him among companions, whoſe diſ- 
orders, if accompanied with ſpirit and humour, he in- 
dulged and ſeconded; and he was detected in many 
ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, appeared totally unworthy 
of his rank and ſtation, There even remains a tradition, 
G 3 that, 
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C 5 P. that, when heated with liquor and jollity, he ſcrupled not 
ee to accompany his riotous aſſociates in attacking the paſſen- 


1473. 


which the terror and regret of theſe defenceleſs people 


viour ”, The ſpectators were agreeably diſappointed when 
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gers on the ſtreets and highways, and deſpoiling them of 
their goods ; and he found an amuſement in the incidents 


produced on ſuch occaſions. This extreme of diſſolute- 
neſs proved equally diſagreeable to his father, as that 
Eager application to buſineſs which had at firſt given 
him occaſion of jealoufy ; and he ſaw, in his ſon's beha- 
viour, the ſame neglect of decency, the ſame attachment 
to low company, which had degraded the perſonal cha- 
racter of Richard, and which, more than all his errors 
in government, had tended to overturn his throne. But 
the nation, in general, conſidered the young prince with 
more indulgence ; and obſerved ſo many gleams of gene- 
roſity, ſpirit, and magnanimity, breaking continually 
through the cloud, which a wild conduct threw over his 
character, that they never ceaſed hoping for his amend- 
ment; and they aſcribed all the weeds, which ſhot up in 
that rich foil, to the want of proper culture and atten- 
tion in the king and his miniſters. There happened an 
incident which encouraged theſe agreeable views, and gave 
much occaſion for favourable reflections to all men of 
ſenſe and candour. A riotous companion of the prince's 
had been indicted before Gaſcoigne, the chief juſtice, for 
ſome diſorders; and Henry was not aſhamed to appear 
at the bar with the criminal, in order to give him coun- 
tenance and protection. Finding that his preſence had 
not over-awed the chief juſtice, he proceeded to inſult 
that magiſtrate on his tribunal ; but Gaſcoigne, mindful 
of the character which he then bore, and the majeſty of 
the ſovereign and of the laws, which he ſuſtained, order- 
ed the prince to be carried to priſon for his rude beha- 
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they ſaw the heir of the crown ſubmit peaceably to this C 3 P. 
ſentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging 
it, and check his impetuous nature in the midſt of its ex- 


tra vagant career. 


1413. 


THE memory of this incident, and of many others of Hiz reforms 
a like nature, rendered the proſpect of the future reign 
nowiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreaſed the joy 
which the death of fo unpopular a prince as the late king 


naturally occaſioned. 


The firſt ſteps taken by the young 


prince confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in 


his favour i. 


He called together his former companions, 


acquainted them with his intended reformation, exhorted 
them to imitate his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, 
till they had given proofs of their ſincerity in this parti- 
cular, from appearing any more in his preſence ; and he 


thus diſmifled them with liberal preſents *. 


The wiſe 


miniſters of his father, who had checked his riots, found 
that they had unknowingly been paying the higheſt court 
to him; and were received with all the marks of favour 


and confidence. 


The chief juſtice himſelf, who trembled 


to approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes inſtead 
of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted to 
perſevere in the ſame rigorous and impartial execution of 


the laws. 


The ſurprize of thoſe who expected an oppo- 


ſite behaviour, augmented their ſatisfaction; and the cha- 
racter of the young king appeared brighter than if it had 


never been ſhaded by any errors. 


Bor Henry was anxious not only to repair his own 
miſconduct, but alſo to make amends for thoſe iniquities 
into which policy or the neceſſity of affairs had betrayed 


his father. 


He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the memory of 


that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral obſe- 


i Walſing. p. 382. 


win's Life of Henry V. p. 1 
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CH AP. quies with pomp and ſolemnity, and cheriſhed all thoſe 


XIX. 


k—— Who had diſtinguiſhed themſelyes by their loyalty and 


1.43. 


The Lol- 


lards. 


fortune and honours u. 


attachment towards him. Inſtead of continuing the 
reſtraints which the jealouſy of his father had impoſed on 
the earl of Marche, he received that young nobleman 
with ſingular courteſy and favour ; and by this magnani- 
mity fo gained on the gentle and unambitious nature of 
his competitor, that he remained ever after ſincerely at- 
tached to him, and gave him no diſturbance in his future 
The family of Piercy was reſtored to its 
The king ſeemed ambitious to 
bury all party- diſtinctions in oblivion: The inſtruments 
of the preceding reign, who had been advanced from 
the blind zeal for the Lancaſtrian intereſts, more than 
from their merits, gave place every where to men of 
more honourable characters : 
an open career, in which it might exert itſelf : The 
exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave 
it encouragement : All men were unanimous in their at- 
tachment to Henry ; add the defects of his title were for- 
gotten amidſt the perſonal regard which was univerſally 


"a: 


government, 


paid to him. 

THERE remained among the people only one party diſ- 
tinction, which was derived from religious differences, 
and which, as it is of a peculiar, and commonly a very 
obſtinate nature, the popularity of Henry was not able 
to overcome. The Lollards were every day encreaſing in 
the kingdom, and 'were become a formed party, which 
appeared extremely dangerous to the church, and even 
formidable to the civil authority”. The enthuſiaſm by 
which theſe ſectaries were generally actuated, the great 
alterations which they pretended to introduce, the hatred 
which they expreſſed againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy, 


1 Hiſt. Croyland. contin. Hall, fol. 34. Hollingſhed, p. 544 m Ho- 
lingſhcd, p. 545 n Walſingham, p. 382. 
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gave an alarm to Henry; who, either from a ſincere at- CH A P. 
tachment to the ancient religion, or from a dread of the uan,ns 


unknown conſequences which attend all important 
changes, was determined to execute the laws againſt ſuch 
bold innovators. The head of this fect was Sir John 
Oldcaſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his valour and his military talents, 
and had, on many occaſions, acquired the eſteem both 
of the late and of the preſent king. His high character 
and his zeal for the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſeverity z whoſe puniſhment would ſtrike a terror 
into the whole party, and teach them that they muſt ex- 
pect no mercy under the preſent adminiſtration, He ap- 
plied to Henry for a permiſſion to indict lord Cobham ; 
but the generous nature of the prince was averſe to ſuch 
ſanguinary methods of converſion, He repreſented to the 
primate, that reaſon and conviction were the beſt expe- 
dients for ſupporting truth; that all gentle means ought 
firſt to be tried in order to reclaim men from error; and 
that he himſelf would endeavour, by a converſation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he 
found that nobleman obſtinate in his opinions, and de- 
termined not to ſacrifice truths of ſuch infinit moment 
to his complaiſance for ſovereigns 1, Henry's principles 
of toleration, or rather his love of the practice, could 
carry him no farther ; and he then gave full reins to ec 
cleſiaſtical ſeverity againſt the inflexible hereſiarceh. The 
primate indicted Cobham ; and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
three ſuſfragans, the biſhops of London, W incheſter, 


and St. David's, condemned him to the flames for his 


erroneous opinions, Cobham, who was conhned in the 
Tower, made his eſcape before the day appointed for his 


o Walſingham, p. 382. p Fox's Acts and Monuments, p. 573. 
4 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 61. Walſingbam, p. 383. 


execution. 
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CHAP. execution. The bold ſpirit of the man, provoked by 
. perſecution, and ſtimulated by zeal, was urged to attempt 
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the moſt criminal enterprizes ; and his unlimited autho- 
rity over the new ſect proved, that he well merited the 
attention of the civil magiſtrate, He formed in his re- 
treat very violent deſigns againſt his enemies ; and dif. 
patching his emiſſaries to all quarters, appointed a gene- 
ral rendezvous of the party, in order to ſeize the perſon 
of the king at Eltham, and put their perſecutors to the 
ſword". Henry, apprized of their intention, removed 
to Weſtminſter : Cobham was not difcouraged by this 
diſappointment; but changed the place of rendezvous 
to the field near St. Giles's : The king, having ſhut the 
gates of the city, to prevent any reinforcement to the 
Lollards from that quarter, came into the field in the 
night-time, ſeized ſuch of the conſpirators as appeared, 
and atterwards laid hold of the ſeveral parties, who were 
haſtening to the place appointed. It appeared, that a fey 
only were in the ſecret of the conſpiracy : The reſt im- 
plicitly followed their leaders: But upon the trial of the 
priſoners, the treaſonable deſigns of the ſect were render- 
ed certain, both from evidence, and from the confefion 
of the criminals themſelves*. Some were executed; 
the greater number pardoned *. Cobham, himſelf, who 
made his eſcape by flight, was not brought to juſtice, til 
four years after, when he was hanged as a traitor ; and 
his body was burnt on the gibbet, in execution of the 
ſentence pronounced againſt him as a heretic *, Thus 
criminal deſign, which was perhaps ſomewhat aggravated 
by the clergy, brought diſcredit upon the party, and 
checked the progreſs of that fect, which had embraced 
the ſpeculative doctrines of Vickliffe, and at the ſame 
time aſpired to a reformation of eccleſiaſtical abuſes. 


r Walſingham, p. 335. s Cotton, p. 554. Hall, fol. 35. Ho- 
lingſhed, p. 544. t Rymer, vol. ix. p. 119. 129. 193. u Wal- 
&ngham, p. 400. Otterbourne, p. 280. Holingſhed, p. 561. 
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THESE two points were the great objects of the Lol- CHAP. 
Jards ; but the bulk of the nation was not affected in tage 
{me degree by both of them. Common ſenſe, and ob- 1414. 
vious reflection, had diſcovercd to the people the advantages 
of a reformation in diſcipline ; but the age was not yet 
ſo far advanced as to be ſeized with the ſpirit of contro- 
verſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, which the 
Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout the king- 
dom. The very notion of hereiy alarmed the generality 
of the people : Innovation in fundamental principles was 
ſuſpicious : Curioſity was not, as yet, a ſufficient ccunter- 
poize to authority: And even many, who were the 
greateſt friends to the reformation of abuſes, were anxious 
to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpeculative tenets of the 
Wickliffites, which, they feared, threw diſgrace on fo good 
a cauſe. This turn of thought appears evidently in the 
proceedings of the parliament, which was ſummoned im- 
mediately after the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy. 

That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics : 
They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy 


before the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment 
according to the laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king ; and that the 
chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two benches, ſherifts, 
juſtices of the peace, and all the chiet magiſtrates in every 
city and borough, ſhould take an oath to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours for the extirpation of hereſy . Yet this very 
parliament, when the king demanded ſupply, renewed the 
offer formerly preſſed upon his father, and entreated him to 
ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical revenues, and convert them to 
the uſe of the crown *. The clergy were alarmed : They 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent: They 
only agreed to confer on him all the priories alien, which 
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C — p. depended on capital abbies in Notmandy, and had been 
— degqueathed to theſe abbies, when that province remained 


1414+ 


1415. 
State © 
France. 


united to England: And Chicheley, now archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the. blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by perſuading him to under. 
take a war againſt France, in order to recover his loſt 
rights to that kingdom v. 

IT was the dying injunction of the late king to his 
ſon, not to allow the Engliſh to remain long in peace, 
which was apt to breed inteſtine commotions ; but to 
employ them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince 
might acquire honour ; the nobility, in ſharing his dan- 
gers, might attach themſelves to his perſon ; and all the 
reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their inquietude, The 
natural diſpoſition of Henry ſufficiently inclined him to 
follow this advice, and the civil diſorders of France, 
which had been prolonged beyond thoſe of England, 
opened a full career to his ambition, 


THE death of Charles V. which followed ſoon after 
that of Edward III. and the youth of his ſon, Chatles 
VI. put the two kingdoms for ſome time in a ſimilar 
fituation; and it was not to be apprehended, that either 
of them, during a minority, would be able to make much 
advantage of the weakneſs of the other. The jealouſies 
alſo between Charles's three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burgundy, had diſtracted the affairs of France 
rather more than thoſe between the dukes of Lancaſter, 
York, and Glouceſter, Richard's three uncles, diſordered 
thoſe of England ; and had carried off the attention of 
the French nation from any vigorous enterprize againſt 
foreign ſtates. But in proportion as Charles advanced in 
years, the factions were compoſed ; his two uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died ; and the king him- 
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ſelf, aſſuming the reins of government, diſcovered ſymptoms C rj | 5 p. 
of genius and ſpirit, which revived the drooping hopes o. 


his country. This promiſing ſtate of affairs was not of long 
duration : The unhappy prince fell ſuddenly into a fit of 
frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exerciſing his 
authority ; and though he recovered from this diſorder, 
he was ſo ſubject to relapſes, that his judgment was gray 
dually, but ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteady plan of go- 
vernment could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration 
of affairs was diſputed between his brother, Lewis duke 
of Orleans, and his couſin-german, John duke of Bur- 
gundy : The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour 
of the former: The latter, who, in right of his mother, 
had inherited the county of Flanders, which he annexed 
to his father's extenſive dominions, derived a luſtre from 
his ſuperior power: The people were divided between 
theſe contending princes: And the king, now reſuming, 
now dropping his authority, kept the victory undecided, 
and prevented any regular ſettlement of the ſtate, by the 
final prevalence of either party. 

Ar length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
ſceming to be moved by the cries of the nation and by 
the interpoſition of common friends, agree to bury all 
paſt quarrels in oblivion, and to enter into ſtrict amity : 
They ſwore before the altar the ſincerity of their friend- 
ſhip; the prieſt adminiſtered the ſacrament to both 
of them; they gave to each other every pled 80 
which could be deemed ſacred among men ; But all this 
folemn preparation was only a cover for the baſeſt trea- 
chery, which was deliberately premeditated by the duke 
of Burgundy. He procured his rival to be aſſaſſinated in the 
ſtreets of Paris: He endeavoured for ſome time to conceal 
the part which he took in the crime: But being detected, 
he embraced a reſolution ſtill more criminal and more 
dangerous to ſociety, by openly ayowing and juſtify = 
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The parliament itſelf of Paris, the tribunal of juſ. 


Wap tice, heard the harangues of the duke's advocate in defence 


1415. 


of aſſaſſination, which he termed tyrannicide; and that 
aſſembly, partly influenced by faction, partly overawed 
by power, pronounced no ſentence of condemnation 
againſt this deteſtable doctrine : . The ſame queſtion was 
afterwards agitated before the council of Conttance ; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble deciſion, in favour of 
the contrary opinion, was procured from theſe fathers of 
the church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But 
the miſchievous effects of that tenet, had they been be- 
fore anywiſe doubtful, appeared ſufficiently from the 
preſent incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which 
deſtroyed all truſt and ſecurity, rendered the war impla- 
cable between the French parties, and cut off every means 
of peace and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and his bro- 
thers, made violent war on the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one party, ſome- 
times by the other, transieri<d .''-rnately to each of them 
the appearance of legal authority. Ih provinces wcre 
laid waſte by mutual depredations : Aſſaſſinations were 
every where committed from the animoſity of the ſeveral 
leaders; or, what was equally terrible, executions were 
ordered, without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed 
into two parties, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs 
ſo the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. 


The city of Paris, diſtracted between them, but inclin- 


ing more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of 
blood and violence ; the king and royal family were often 


detained captives in the hands of the populace ; their 


Z La Laboureur, liv. xxvii. chap. 23, 24. 
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f juſ. {{thful miniſters were butchered or impriſoned before their CH 2 p. 
efence ¶ face; and it was dangerous for any man, amidſt theſe e- 
d that razed factions, to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſtrict adherence 1415. 
-rawed to the principles of probity and honour, 
ination DURING this ſcene of general violence, there roſe into 
Dn was ſome conſideration a body of men, which uſually makes 
and no figure in public tranſactions even during the moſt 
our of peaceful times z and that was the univerſity of Paris, 
ers of whoſe opinion was ſometimes demanded, and more fre- 
But quently offered, in the multiplied diſputes between the 
n be. parties. The ſchiſm, by which the church was at that 
1 the time divided, and which occaſioned frequent controver- 
which ſies in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an un- 
npla. uſual degree of importance; and this connection between 
neans literature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former a 


lood, weight, to which reaſon and knowledge are not, of them- 
ſelves, any wiſe entitled among men. But there was ano- 


b 

*r ther ſociety whoſe ſentiments were much more deciſive at 
me- Paris, the fraternity of butchers, who, under the direction 
hem of their ringleaders, had declared for the duke of Bur- 
Wy gundy, and committed the moſt violent outrages againſt 
ore the oppoſite party. T'o counterbalance their power, the 
eral Armagnacs made intereſt with the fraternity of carpenters ; 
vere the populace ranged themſelves on one fide or the other; 
arts and the fate of the capital depended on the prevalence of 
hed either party. 

<T THE advantage, which might be made of theſe confu- 
ed, ſions, was eaſily perceived in England; and, according to 


the maxims which uſually prevail among nations, it was 
determined to lay hold of the favourable opportunity. 


in- 

of The late king, who was courted by both the French 
en parties, fomented the quarrel, by alternately ſending aſ- 
cir ſiſtance to each; but the preſent ſovereign, impelled by 


the vigour of youth and the ardour of ambition, deter- 
mined to puſh his advantages to a greater length, and to 


ul 2 carry 
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ubile he was making preparations for this end, he triel 
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to effect his purpoſe by negotiation ; and he ſent oye 
embaſſadors to Paris, offering a perpetual peace and d. 
liance; but demanding Catharine, the French king! 
daughter, in marriage, two millions of crowns as her pot. 
tion, one million fix hundred thouſand as the arrears 
king John's ranſom, and the immediate poſſeſſion and fil 
ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other province, 
which had been raviſhed from England by the arms d 
Philip Auguſtus ; together with the ſuperiority of BI. ;7.. 
tanny and Flanders*, Such exorbitant demands ſhow, 
that he was ſenſible of the preſent miſerable condition bet 
France; and the terms, offered by the French cour;, 
though much inferior, diſcover their conſciouſneſs of the 


ſame melancholy truth, They were willing to give hin 38 
the princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thou. * 
ſand crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, inte 
and to annex to that province the country of Perigord, moi 
Rovergue, Xaintonge, the Angoumois, and other terri- . the 
tories . As Henry rejected theſe conditions, and ſcarcely the) 
hoped that his own demands would be complied with, othe 
he never intermitted a momerit his preparations for war, EXC: 
and having aſſembled a great fleet and army at South. ple 


ampton, having invited all the nobility and military men WM pro 
of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and the 
of conqueit, he came to the ſea-ſide, with a purpoſe of WM fore 
embarking on his expedition, one 


b Rumer, vol. ix. p. 208. 

c Ibid. p. 211. I: is reported by ſome hiftorians (ſee Hift, Coryl. Cont, deft 
p. £00.) that the Diuphin, in deriſion of H-nry*s c'aims and diſſolute cha- whi 
rater, {ent him a box of tennis balls: intimating that theſe implements of 
play were better adapted to him than the inſtruments of war, But this Rory 
is by no means credible ; the great offers made by the court of France, ſhow Was 
that they had already entertained a juſt idea of Henry's character, as well as 
of their own ſituation. 
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acighbours, he unexpeRedly found himſelf in danger 0 


from a conſpiracy at home, which was happily detected 


in its infancy. The earl of Cambridge, ſecond” n of the 
late duke of Vork, having eſpouſed the ſiſter of the earl 
of Marche, had zealouſly embraced the intereſts of that 
family; and had held ſome conferences with lord 
Scrope of Maſham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 
about the means of recovering to that nobleman his 
right to the crown of England. The conſpirators, as ſoon 
as detected, acknowledged their guilt to the king“; and 
flenry proceeded without delay to their trial and con- 
demnation. The utmoſt that could be expected of the 
beſt king in thoſe ages, was, that he would ſo far obſerve 
the eflentials of juſtice, as not to make an innocent per- 
ſon a victim to his ſeverity: But as to the formalities of 
law, which are often as material as the eſſentials them - 
ſelves, they were ſacrificed without ſcruple to the leaſt 
intereſt or convenience. A jury of commoners was ſum- 
moned : The three conſpirators were indicted before 
them : The conſtable of Southampton caſtle ſwore, that 
they had ſeparately confeſſed their guilt to him: Without 
other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and 
executed : But as the earl of Cambridge and lord Scrope 
pleaded the privilege of their peerage, Henry thought 
proper to ſummon a court of eighteen barons, in which 
the duke of Clarence preſided : The evidence, given be- 
fore the jury, was read to them: The priſoners, though 
one of them was a prince of the blood, were not exa- 
mined, nor produced in court, nor heard in their own 
defence ; but received ſentence of death upon this proof, 
waich was every way irregular and unſatisfactory; and the 
ſentence was ſoon after executed. The earl of Marche 
was accuſed of having given his approbation to the conſpi- 


4 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 300. T. Livii, p. $ 
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C wh . racy, and received a general pardon from the king. He 


vas probably either innocent of the crime imputed to him, 
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Invaſion of 
France. 


14th Aug: 


or had made reparation by his early repentance and diſ- 
covery f, 

Tux ſucceſſes which the arms of England have, in 
different ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been 
much owing to the favourable ſituation of the former 
kingdom. The Engliſh, happily ſeated in an ifland, 
could make advantage of every misfortune which attended 
their neighbours, and were little expoſed to the danger of 
reprizals. They never left their own country but when 
they were conducted by a king of extraordinary genius, 
or found their enemy divided by inteſtine factions, or were 
ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent ; and 
as all theſe circumſtances concurred at preſent to favour 
their enterprize, they had reaſon to expect from it pro- 
portionable ſucceſs. The duke of Burgundy, expelled 
France by a combination of the princes, had been ſe- 
cretly ſoliciting the alliance of Englands; and Henry 
knew, that this prince, though he ſcrupled at firſt to join 
the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if 
he ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, both aſſiſt him with his 
Flemiſh ſubjects, and draw over to the ſame fide all his 
numerous partizans in France. Truſting therefore to this 
circumſtance, but without eſtabliſhing any concert with 
the duke, he put to ſea, and landed near Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
moſtly archers. He immediately began the ſiege of that 
place, which was valiantly defended by d*Eftoiiteville, 
and under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of 


the French nobility : But as the garriſon was weak, and 


the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was at laſt 


obliged to capitulate ; and he promiſed to ſurrender the 


Y Rymer, vol. ix. p- 707. f St. Remi, chap. ir. Good win, P- 65 
i Rymer, vol. ix. 2. 137) 132. 
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place if he received no ſuccour before the eighteenth of C - - B. 
September. The day came, and there was no appear- XIX. 


anceof a French army to relieve him. Henry, taking 
poſſeſſion of the town, placed a garriſon in it, and ex- 
pelled all the French inhabitants, with an intention of 
peopling it anew with Engliſh, 

Tux fatigues of this fiege, and the unuſual heat of 
the ſeaſon, had ſo waſted the Engliſh army, that Henry 
could enter on no farther enterprize; and was obliged to 
think of returning into England. He had diſmiſſed his 


| tranſports, which could not anchor in an open road 


upon the enemy's coaſts : And he lay under a neceſſity of 
marching by land to Calais, before he could reach a place 
of ſafety. A numerous French army of 14,000 men at 
arms, and 40,000 foot, was by this time aſſembled in Nor- 
mandy under the conſtable d'Albret; a force which, if 
prudently conducted, was ſufficient either to trample 
down the Engliſh in the open field, or to haraſs and 
reduce to nothing their ſmall army, before they could 
finiſh ſo long and difficult a march. Henry, therefore, 
cautiouſly offered to ſacrifice his conqueſt of Harfleur for 
a ſafe paſſage to Calais; but his propoſal being rejected, 
he determined to make his way by valour and conduct 
through all the oppoſition of the enemy. That he 
might not diſcourage his army by the appearance of 
flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which naturally 
attend precipitate marches, he made flow and deliberate 
journies *, till he reached the Somme, which he pur- 
poſed to paſs at the ford of Blanquetague, the ſame 
place where Edward, in a like fituation, had before 
eſcaped from Philip de Valois. But he found the ford 
rendered impaſſable by the precaution of the French ge- 
neral, and guarded by a ſtrong body on the oppoſite 


i De Laboureur, liv. 35. chap.'6. * T. Livi', p. 12. 
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HexRyY then bent his march northwards to Calais; but 
he was ſtill expoſed to great and imminent danger from 
the enemy, who had alſo paſſed the Somme, and threw 
themſelves full in his way, with a purpoſe of intercepting 
his retreat. After he had paſſed the ſmaller river of Per- 
nois at Blangi, he was ſurprized to obſerve from the 
heiglits the whole French army drawn up in the plains of 
Azincour, and fo poſted, that it was impoſſible for him to 
proceed on his march without coming to an engage- 
ment, Nothing in appearance could be more unequal 
than the battle, upon which his ſafety and all his fortunes 
now depended, The Engliſh army was little more than 
half the number, which had diſembarked at Harfleur; 
and they laboured under every diſcouragement and ne- 


« bank!; and he was obliged to march higher up the 
river, in order to ſeek for a ſaſe paſſage, Lie was con- 
tinually haraſſed on his march by flying parties of the 
enemy; fav; bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
oppoſe, every attempt; his proviſions were cut off; his 
ſoldiers languiſhed with ſickneſs and fatigue ; and his af- 
fairs ſcemed to be reduced to a deſperate ſituation: When 
he was ſo dexterous or fo fortunate as to ſeize by ſur. 
priſe a paſſage near St. Quintin, which had not been 
ſuſſiciently guarded; and he ſafely carried over his 


ceſſity. The enemy was four times more numerous; 


was headed by the dauphin and all the princes of the 
blood; and was plentifully ſupplied with proviſions of 
every kind. Henry's ſituation was exactly ſimilar to that 


of Edward at Creſſy, and that of the Black Prince at 
Poictiers; and the memory of theſe great events, inſpir- 
ing the Engliſh with courage, made them hope for a like 
deliverance from their preſent difficulties. 


St. Remi, chap. 58. 
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likewiſe obſerved the ſame prudent conduct which had © 5 15 P, 


been followed by theſe great commanders : He drew up 
his army on a narrow ground between two woods, which 
guarded each flank : and he patiently expected in that 
poſture the attack of the enemy. 

Hap the French conſtable been able, either to reaſon 
juſtly upon-the preſent circun:ſtances of the two armies, 
or to profit by paſt experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited, till neceſſity, obliging the Engliſh to 
advance, had made them relinquiſh the advantages of their 
ſituation, But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and 
a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on this 
fatal action, which proved the ſource of infinite calamities 
to their country, The French archers on hotſeback and 
their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced 
upon the Engliſh archers, who had fixed palliſadoes in 
their front to break the impreſſion of the enemy, and who 
ſafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with a 
ſhower of arrows, which nothing could reſiſt ®, The 


clay ſoil, moiſtened by ſome rain Which had lately fallen, 


proved another obſtacle to the force of the French cavalry: 
Ihe wounded men and horſes diſcompoſed their ranks : 
The narrow compaſs, in which they were pent, hindered 
them from recovering any order : The whole army was a 
ſcene of confuſion, terror, and diſmay : And Henry, per- 
cciving his advantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who 
were light and unincumbercd, to advance upon the ene- 
my, and ſeize the moment of victory, They fell with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who, in their preſent 
poſture, were incapable either of flying or of making de- 
fence : They hewed them in pieces without reſiſtance?: 
And being ſeconded by the men at arms, who alſo 


n St, Remi, chap. 62. o Walfingham, p. 39:. T. Lävii, 
p. 19. Le Laboureur, liv, 35. chap. 7. Monfrelet, chap. 147, 
P \Walfingham, p, 393. Ypod. Neuſt. p. 584. 
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CHAP. puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered the field with 


1415. 


the killed, wounded, diſmounted, and overthrown. Af. 
ter all appearance of oppoſition was over, the Engliſh 
had leiſure to make priſoners ; and having advanced with 
uninterrupted ſucceſs to the open plain, they there ſaw 
the remains of the French rear guard, which ſtill main- 
tained the appearance of a line of battle, At the ſame 
time, they heard an alarm from behind : Some gentlemen 
of Picardy, having collected about 600 peaſants, had 
fallen upon the Engliſh baggage, and were doing execu- 
tion on the unarmed followers of the camp, who fled be. 
fore them. Henry, ſeeing the enemy on all ſides of him, 
began to entertain apprehenſions from his priſoners ; and 
he thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting 
them to death: But on diſcovering the truth, he 
ſtopped the ſlaughter, and was ſtill able to fave a great 
number, 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num- 
ber of princes and nobility, flain or taken priſoners. Among 
the former were the conſtable himſelf, the counts of Nevers 
and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of Burgun- 
dy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the duke of Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marle. The moſt eminent priſoners were the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d'Eu, Vendòme, and 
Richemont, and the mareſchal of Boucicaut, An arch- 
biſhop of Sens alſo was ſlain in this battle. The 
killed are computed on the whole to have amounted to 
ten thouſand men; and as the ſlaughter fell chiefly upon 
the cavalry, it is pretended, that of theſe eight thou- 
ſand were gentlemen, Henry was maſter of 14,000 pri- 
ſoners. The perſon of chief note, who fell among the 
Engliſh, was the duke of York, who periſhed fighting by 
the king's ſide, and had an end more honourable than his 
life, He was ſucceeded in his honours and fortune by his 


nephew, 


pri 
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nephew, ſon of the earl of Cambridge, executed in the C H * P. 
beginning of the year. All the Engliſh, who were ſlain, 


exceeded not forty ; though ſome writers, with greater 
probability, make the number more conſiderable. 

THe three great battles of Creſſy, PoiCtiers, and Azin- 
cour bear a ſingular reſemblance to each other in their 
moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In all of them, there 
appears the ſame temerity in the Engliſh princes, who, 
without any object of moment, merely for the ſake of plun- 
der, had ventured fo far into the enemies country as to 
leave themſelves no retreat; and unleſs ſaved by the ut- 
moſt imprudence in the French commanders, were, from 
their very ſituation, expoſed to inevitable deſtruction. But 
allowance being made for this temerity, which, according 


to the irregular plans of war followed in thoſe ages, 


ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, unavoidable ; there 
appears, in the day of action, the ſame preſence of mind, 
dexterity, courage, firmneſs, and precaution on the part 
of the Engliſh : The ſame precipitation, confuſion, and 
vain confidence on the part of the French: And the 
events were ſuch as might have been expected from ſuch 
oppoſite conduct. The immediate conſequences too of 
theſe three great victories were ſimilar : Inſtead of puſh- 
ing the French with vigour, and taking advantage of 
their conſternation, the Engliſh princes, after their vie- 
tory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have 
allowed the enemy leiſure to recover from his lofles, 
Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the bat- 
tle of Azincour; he carried his priſoners to Calais, 
thence to England ; he even concluded a truce with 
the enemy ; and it was not till after an interval of two 
years that any body 'of Engliſh troops appeared in 
France, 

Tur poverty of all the European princes, and the 
ſmall reſources of their kingdoms, were the cauſe of theſe 
continual interruptions in their hoſtilities ; and though the 
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maxims of war were in general deſtructive, their military 


operations were mere incurſions, which, without any ſet. 
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ſtill unequal to the expences of a campaign. 


tled plan, they carried on againſt each other, The 
luſtre, however, attending the victory of Azincour, pro- 
cured ſome ſupplies from the Engliſh parliament, though 
| They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moyeables ; and they 
conferred on him, for life, the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age, and the ſubſidies on the exportation of wool and 
leather. This conceſſion is more conſiderable than that 
which had been granted to Richard II. by his laſt parlia- 
ment, and which was afterwards, on his depoſition, 


made fo great an article of charge againſt him, 


Bur during this interruption of hoſtilities from Eng- 
land, France was expoſed to all the furies of civil war ; 
and the ſeyeral parties became every day more enraged 
againſt each other. The duke of Burgundy, confident 
that the French miniſters and generals were entirely diſ- 
credited by the misfortune at Azincour, advanced with a 
great army to Paris, and attempted to re-inſtate himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the government, as well as of the perſon 
of the king, But his partizans in that city were over- 
awed by the court, and kept in ſubjection: The duke 
deſpaired of ſucceſs; and he retired with his forces, 
which he immediately diſbanded in the Low-Countries 5. 
He was ſoon after invited to make a new attempt, by ſome 
violent quarrels which broke out in the royal family, 
The queen, Ifabella, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, 
who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 
gundian faction, had received a great injury from the 
other party, which the implacable ſpirit of that princeſs 
was never able to forgive, The public neceſſities obliged 
the count of Armagnac, created conſtable of France in 
the place of d' Albret, to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſa- 


9 Le Laboureur, liv. 35, Chap. 10. 
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litary bella had amaſſed : And when ſhe expreſſed her diſpleaſure © H A F. 
3 2 2.2 . , XIX, 
y ſet. at this injury, he inſpired into the weak mind of the 
The king ſome jealouſies concerning her conduct, and puſhed 1417+ 
„ pro- him to ſeize, and put to the torture, and afterwards throw 
hough into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he 
They accuſed of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. 
they The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined under 
und. a guard © ; and, after ſuffering theſe multiplied inſults, ſhe 
| and no longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpondence with 


1 that the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, 
arlia- a youth of ſixteen, was entirely governed by the faction 


tion, of Armagnac, ſhe extended her animolity to him, and 

ſought his deſtruction with the moſt unrelenting hatred. 
Eng- She had ſoon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural 
var; purpoſe efteCtual. , The duke of Burgundy, in concert 
aged with her, entered France at the head of a great army : 
dent He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, 
$6 Mountreiil, and other towns in Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, 
oh Chalons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared themſelves of 
aſelf his party*, He got poſſeſſion of Beaumont, Pontoiſe, 
DS, Vernon, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the neighbour- 
* hood of Paris; and carrying farther his progreſs towards 


oy the weſt, he ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and other for- 
uke | ; 

: treſſes; and was at laſt able to deliver the queen, wio 
"9 fed to Troye, and openly declared againſt thoſe mini- 
&- ſters who, ſhe ſaid, detained her huſband in captivity *. 


me 
ily MeanwnHiLe, the partizans of Burgundy raiſed a com- 
ria, motion in Paris, which always inclined to that faction. 
ur- Lile-Adam, one of the duke's captains, was received into 
the the city in the night-time, and headed the inſurrection of 
fs the people, which in a moment became fo impetuous 
or that nothing could oppoſe it, The perſon of the king 
5 was ſeized: The dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty: 
a- St. Remi, chap. 74. Montſtrelet, chap, 167. St. Remi, 


hap, 79. t Ibid, chap. 81, Monſtrelet, chap. 278, 179. 8 
' reat 
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Cc w — P. Great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were imme. 
. diately butchered : The count himſelf, and many perſon 
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of note, were thrown into priſon: Murders were daily 
committed from private animoſity, under pretence of fac. 
tion: And the populace, not ſatiated with their fury, 
and deeming the courſe of public juſtice too dilator, 
broke into the priſons, and put to death the count d 
Armagnac, and all the other nobility who were there 
confined . 

WariLEt France was in ſuch furious combuſtion, an 
was ſo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, Henry, hay. 
ing collected ſome treaſure, and levied an army, landed 
in Normandy at the head of 25,000 men; and met with 
no conſiderable oppoſition from any quarter. He made 
himſelf maſter of Falaiſe; Evreux and Caen ſubmitted 
to him; Pont de PArche opened its gates ; and Henry, 
having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 


received a reinforcement of 15,000 men from Eng. 


land”, formed the ſiege of Rowen, which was defend. 
ed bs a garriſon of 4000 men, ſeconded by the inha- 
bitants, to the number of 15,000 *. The cardinal des 
Urſins here attempted to incline him towards peace, and 
to moderate his pretenſions : But the king replied to him 
in ſuch terms, as ſhewed that he was fully ſenſible of al 
his preſent advantages: © Do you not ſee,” ſaid he, 
& that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
has no ſovereign : I have juſt pretenſions to that king- 
& dom: Every thing is here in the utmoſt confuſion; 
& No one thinks of reſiſting me. Can I have a more 
c ſenſible proof, that the Being who diſpoſes of em- 


e pires, has determined to put the crown of France upon 


& my head” ?” 
Bur though Henry had opened his mind to this ſcheme 
of ambition, he ſtill continued to negociate with his ene- 


« St, Remi, chap. 35, 86. Montſtrelet, chap, 118. 
ham, p. 400. x St. Remi, chap, 91, 
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mies, and endeavoured to obtain more focure, though leſs C T3 p. 
conſiderable advantages. He made, at the fame time,. 


offers of peace to both parties; to the queen and duke of 
Burgundy on the one hand, who, having poſſeſſion of the 
king's perſon, carried the appearance of legal authority * ; 
and to the dauphin on the other, who, being the un- 
doubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every 
one that payed any regard to the true intereſts of their 
country. Theſe two parties alſo carried on a continual 
negociation with each other. The terms propoſed on all 
ſides were perpetually varying : The events of the war, 
and the intrigues of the cabinet, intermingled with each 
other: And the fate of France remained long in this un- 
certainty. After many negociations, Henry offered the 
queen and the duke of Burgundy to make peace with 
them, to eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, and to accept of 
all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 
Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 
to receive in full and entire ſovereignty ®, Theſe terms 
were ſubmitted to: There remained only ſome circum- 
ſtances to adjuſt, in order to the entire completion of the 
treaty : But in this interval the duke of Burgundy ſecret- 
ly finiſhed his treaty with the Dauphin ; and theſe two 
princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority during King 
Charles's lifetime, and to unite their arms in order to 
expel foreign enemies ©, | 

Turs alliance, which ſeemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther ſucceſs, proved, in the iſſue, the moſt 
farourable event that could have happened for his pre- 
tenſions. Whether the Dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
were ever ſincere in their mutual engagements, is uncer- 
tain ; but very fatal effects reſulted from their momentary 
and ſeeming union, The two princes agreed to an in- 
terview, in order to concert the means of rendering cffec- 

® Rymer, vol. ix. p. 717. 749. a Ibid. p. 626, &c. 


d Ibid, p. 764. c Jbid. p. 776. St, Remi, chap. 95. 
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c 2 » P. tual their common attack on the Engliſh ; but how hot 
or either of them could with ſafety venture upon this con. 


ference, it ſeemed ſomewhat difficult to contrive. The 
aſſaſſination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, an 
Nil! more, his open avowal of the deed, and defence g 
the doctrine, tended to diftolve all the bands of civil ſo. 
ciety ; and even men of honour, who deteſted the exam. 
ple, might deem it juſt, on a favourable opportunity, 
retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore, why 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to expect, any 
truſt, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual ſecuriy 
which were propeſed by the miniſters of the dauphin, 
The two princes came to Montereau : The duke lodge 
in the caſtle: The dauphin in the town, which was d. 
vided from the caſtle by the river Yonne : The bridge 
between them was choſen for the place of interview: 
Two high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge: The 
gates on each fide were guarded, one by the officers d 
the dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke : The prince 
were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the oppo. 
fite gates, accompanied each by ten perſons ; and, with 
all theſe marks of difidence, to conciliate their mutual 
friendſhip. But it appeared that no precautions are ſuf. 
cient waere laws have no place, and where all principles 
'of honour are utterly abandoned, Tannegui de Chatel, 
and others of the dauphin's retainers, had been zealous 
partizans of the late duke of Orleans; and they deter- 
mined to feize the opportunity of revenging on the aſlaflin 
the murder of that prince: They no ſooner entered the 
rails, than they drew their ſwords and attacked the duke 
of Burgundy : His friends were aſtoniſhed, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all of them either ſhared 
his fate, or were taken priſoners by the retinue of ths 
dauphin ©, 


4 St, Remi, chap. 97. Monſtrelet, chap. 211. 
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Tur extreme youth of this prince made it doubtful C — 3 P. 
whether he had been admitted into the ſecret of the con- x EP 


ſpiracy : But as the deed was committed under his eye, by 
his moſt intimate friends, who {till retained their con- 
nexions with him, the blame of the action, which was 
certainly more imprudent than criminal, fell entirely 
upon him. The whole ſtate of affairs was every where 
changed by this unexpected incident. The city of Paris, 
paſſionately devoted to the family of Burzundy, broke out 
into the higheſt fury againit the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereit into the ſame views; 
and as all the miniſters of that monarch had owed their 
preferment to the late duke, and foreſaw their downfal 
if the dauphin ſhould recover poſſeſſion of his father's per- 
ſon, they were concerned to prevent, by any means, the 
ſucceſs of his enterprize. The queen, perievering in her 
unnatural animoſity againſt her ſon, encreafed the general 
fame, and inſpired into the king, as far as he was ſuſcep- 
tible of any ſentiment, the ſame prejudices by which the 
herſelf had long been actuated. But above all, Philip 
count of Charlois, now duke of Burgundy, thought 
himſelf bound, by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 


venge the murder of his father, and to proſecute the aſſaſ- 


fin to the utmoſt extremity. And in this general tranſport 


Jof rage, every conlideration of national and family in- 


tereſt was buried in oblivion by all parties: The ſubjec- 
tion to a foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawſul heir, 


the ſlavery of the kingdom, appeared but ſmall evils if 


they led to the gratification of the preſent paſſion. 

Tun king of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burgundy, profited extremely by the diſtractions 
of France, and was daily making a conſiderable progreſs 
in Normandy. He had taken Roven after an obſtin ate 
ſiege © ; He had made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and Gi- 


e T. Livii, p. 69. Monſtrelet, chap, 201. 
ſors: 
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C H A P. ſors; He even threatened Paris, and by the terror of his 
ams, had obliged the court to remove to Troye : And 


1419. 


1420. 


Treaty of 
Troye. 


in the midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt him for 
their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his arms, and 
to make him the inſtrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at Arras 
between him and the duke of Burgundy. This prince, 
without ſtipulating any thing for himſelf, except the pro- 
ſecution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the 
duke of Bedford with his ſiſter, was willing to facrifice 
the kingdom to Henry's ambition ; .and he agreed to every 
demand made by that monarch. In order to finiſh this 
aſtoniſhing treaty, which was to. transfer the crown of 
France to a ſtranger, Henry went to Troye, accompanied 
by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Gloceſter; 
and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The im- 
becility into which Charles had fallen made him inca- 
pable of ſeeing any thing but through the eyes of thoſe 
who attended him; as they, on their part, ſaw every 
thing through the medium of their paſſions. The treaty, 
being already concerted among the parties, was immedi- 
ately drawn, and ſigned, and ratified : Henry's will ſeemed 
to be a law throughout the whole negociation: Nothing 
was attended to but his advantages. 

Tus principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine : That king Charles, 
during his life-time, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
king of France: That Henry ſhould be declared and ac- 
knowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with 
the preſent adminiſtration of the government : That that 
kingdom ſhould paſs, to his heirs general: That France 
and England ſhould for ever be united under one king; 
but ſhould ſtill retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, 'and 
privileges: That all the princes, peers, vaſſals, and com- 
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munities of France ſhould ſwear, that they would both © j- : — P, 
adhere to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him CA, 


preſent obedience as regent : That this prince ſhould unite 
his arms to thoſe of king Charles and the duke of Bur- 
gundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin : And that theſe three princes ſhould 
make no peace or truce with him but by common con- 
ſent and agreement *, | 

SUCH was the tenor of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but the moſt violent animoſity could 
diate it, ſo nothing but the power of the ſword could 
carry into execution. It is hard to ſay whether its conſe- 
quences, had it taken effect, would have proved more 
pernicious to England or to France, It muſt have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province: It 
would have entirely disjointed the ſucceſſion of the latter, 
and have brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant 
of the royal family; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 
Alengon, Britanny, Bourbon, and of Burgundy itſelf, 
whoſe titles were preferable to that of the Englith princes, 
would, on that account, have been expoſed to perpetual 
jealouſy and perſecution from the ſovereign, There was 
even a palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no 
art could palliate. For, beſides the inſuperable objections 
to which Edward III. 's pretenſions were expoſed, he was 
not heir to that monarch : If female ſucceſſion were ad- 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houſe of Morti- 
mer: Allowing that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that 
Henry IV.'s merits in depoſing him were ſo great to- 
wards the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation in placing 
him on the throne ; Richard had nowiſe offended France, 
and his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom: It 
could not poſſibly be pretended that the crown of France 
was become an appendage to that of England ; and that a 


' Rymer, vol. ix. p. 895. St. Remi, chap, 101. Montftelet, chap. 223. 
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prince who, by any means, got poſſeſſion of the latter, 
was, without farther queſtion, entitled to the former, 


So that, on the whole, it muſt be allowed that Hetfry', 
claim ta France was, if poſſible, ſtill more unintelligible 


than the title by which his fathet had mounted the 


throne of England. 

Bur though all theſe conſiderations were overlooked, 
amidſt the hurry of paſſion by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were actuated, they would neceſ. 
farily revive during times of more tranquillity ; and it 
behoved Henry to puſh his preſent advantages, and alloy 
men no leiſure for reaſon or reflection. In a few day: 
after he eſpouſed the princeſs Catharine: He carried 
his father-in-law to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of that capital: He obtained, from the parliament and 
the three eſtates, a ratification of the treaty of 'Troye: 
He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a fen- 
tence againſt the murderers of his father: And he im- 
mediately turned his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt the ad- 
herents of the dauphin, who, as ſoon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and authority of 
regent, and appealed to God and his ſword for the main- 
tenance of his title. 

Tux firſt place that Henry ſubdued was Sens, which 
opened its gates after a ſlight reſiſtance. With the ſame 
facility he made himſelf maſter of Montereau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obſtinate : Barbaſan, the go- 
vernor, held out for the ſpace of four months againſt the 
beſiegers; and it was famine alone which obliged him to 


capitulate. Henry ſtipulated to ſpare the lives of all the 


garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the murder 
of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbafan himſelf was 
ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſhment was de- 
manded by Philip: But the king had the generoſity to in- 
terccde for him, and to prevent his execution s. 


5 Holingſhed, p. 577. 
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Tux neceſſity of providing ſupplies, both of men and © — & p. 
money, obliged Henry to go over to England; and be 


lekt the duke of Exeter, his uncle, governor of Paris 
during his abſence. The authority, which naturally 
attends ſucceſs, procured from the Engliſh parliament a 
ſubſidy of a fifteenth ; but, if we may judge by the 
ſcantineſs of the ſupply, the nation was nowiſe ſanguine 
on their king's victories ; and in proportion as the proſpect 
of their union with France became nearer, they began to 


open their eyes, and to ſee the dangerous conſequences . 


with which that event muſt neceſſarily be attended. It 
was fortunate for Henry, that he had other reſources, be- 
ſides pecuniary ſupplies from his native ſubjects. The 
provinces which he had already conquered maintaiged 
his troops; and the hopes of farther advantages allured 
to his ſtandard all men of ambitious ſpirits in England, 
who deſired to ſignalize themſelves by arms. He levied a 
new army of 24,000 archers, and 4000 horſemen *, and 
marched them to Dover, the place of rendezyous, Every 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under the 
duke of Exeter; but there had happened, in another 
quarter of the kingdom, a misfortune which haſtened the 
king's embarkation. 

Tux detention of the young king of Scots in England 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry ; and by 
keeping the regent in awe had preſerved, during the 
whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity, But when intelligence arrived in Scotland 
of the progreſs made by Henry, and the near proſpect of 
his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and foreſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the 
ſubjection of their ally left them to combat alone a victo- 
rious enemy, who was already ſo much ſuperior in power 
and riches, The regent entered into the ſame views; 


d Monftrelet, chap. 242. 
Vor, III, I and 
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e 5 — P. and though he declined an open rupture with England, he 
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permitted a body of ſeven thouſand Scots, under the 


1481. 


command of the earl of Buchan, his ſecond ſon, to be 
tranſported into France for the ſervice of _the dauphin, 
To render this aid ineffectual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he ob- 
liged to ſend orders to his countrymen to leave the French 
ſervice ; but the Scottiſh general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came from a king in captivity, 
and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was 
nowiſe entitled to authority. Theſe troops, therefore, 


continued ſtill to act under the earl of Buchan ; and were 


employed by the dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjou. The two armies encoun- 
tered at Bauge: The Engliſh were defeated : The duke 
himſelf was ſlain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scotch knight, 
who commanded a company of men at arms: And the 
earls of Somerſet i, Dorſet, and Huntingdon, were taken 
prifoners *, This was the firſt action that turned the 
tide of ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh ; and the dauphin, that 
he might both attach the Scotch to his ſervice, and reward 
the valour and conduct of the earl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conſtable. 

Bur the arrival of the king of England, with fo con- 
ſiderable an army, was more than ſufficient to repair 
this loſs. Henry was received at Paris with great ex- 
preflions of joy; ſo obſtinate were the prejudices of the 
people: And he immediately conducted his army to 
Chartres, which had long been beſieged by the dauphin. 
That prince raifed the ſiege on the approach of the Eng- 
uſh; and being reſolved to decline a battle, he retired 


i His name was John, and he was afterwards created duke of Somerſet, 
He was grandſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancaſter. The earl of Dorſet 
was brother to Somerſet, and ſucceeded him in that title. 


* St. Remi, chap. 110. Monſtrelet, chap. 239. Hall, fol. 76. 
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with his army l. Henry made himſelf maſter of Dreux C * 
without a blow : He laid ſiege to Meux at the ſolicita- 


rs. 


tion of the Pariſians, who were much incommoded by 1421. 1 
the garriſon of that place. This enterprize employed 'q 
the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight months The 4 
baſtard of Vaurus, governor of Meaux, diſtinguiſhed 4 
himſelf by an obſtinate defence; but was at laſt obliged 1 


to ſurrender at diſcretion. The cruelty of this officer 


was equal to his bravery: He was accuſtomed to hang, 
without diſtinction, all the Engliſh and Burgundians who 
fell into his hands : And Henry, in revenge of his bar- 
barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the 
ſame tree which he had made the inſtrument of his inhu- 
man executions *. 

Tuis ſucceſs was followed by the ſurrender of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin: That prince was chaſed beyond the 
Loire, and he almoſt totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces: He was even purſued into the ſouth by the 
united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, and threat- 
ened with total deſtruction. Notwithſtanding the bravery 
and fidelity of his captains, he ſaw himſelf unequal to 
his enemies in the field; and found it neceſſary to tem- 
porize, and to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, 
who had gained ſo much the aſcendant over him. And 
to crown all the other proſperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a ſon, who was called by his father's 
name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no 
leſs pompous, and no leſs ſincere, at Paris than at Lon- 
don. The infant prince ſeemed to be univerſally regarded 
as the future heir of both monarchies. 


Bur the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reached 
the ſummit, was ſtopped ſhort by the hand of nature ; 


! St. Remi, chap. 3. m Rymer, vol. 1. P. 212. T. Livii, 
Þ» 92, 93+ St. Remi, chap. 116. Monftrelet, chap. 260. 
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CHAP. and all his mighty projets vaniſhed into ſmoke. He was 
XIX. b : . 
hp ſeized with a fiſtula, a malady which the ſurgeons at 


1422. 


that time had not ſkill enough to cure; and he was at laſt 
ſenſible that his diſtemper was mortal, and that his end 
was approaching. He ſent for his brother the duke of 
Bedford, the earl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, 
whom he had honoured with his friendſhip ; and he de. 
livered to them, in great tranquillity, his laſt will with 
regard to the government of his kingdom and family, 
He entreated them to continue, towards his infant ſon, 
the ſame fidelity and attachment which they had always 
profeſſed to himſelf during his lifetime, and which had 
been cemented by ſo many mutual good offices. He 
expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death ; and, 
though he regretted that he muſt leave unfiniſhed a work 
ſo happily begun, he declared himſelf confident, that 
the final acquiſition of France would be the effect of 
their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 
kingdom to his elder brother, the duke of Bedford ; that 
of England to his younger, the duke of Gloceſter; and 
the care of his ſon's perſon to the earl of Warwic. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendſhip of the duke of Burgundy ; and adviſed 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his ſon were of age, and could himſelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to 
place young Henry on the throne of France, never, at 
leaſt, to make peace with that kingdom, unleſs the enemy, 
by the ceſſion of Normandy, and its annexation to the 
crown of England, made compenſation for all the hazard 
and expence of his enterprize l. 

HE next applied himſelf to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain to recite the ſeven penitential pſalms. When 


n Monſtrelet, chap. 265. Hall, fol. 80. 
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declared his ſerious intention, after he ſhould have fully 
ſubdued France, to conduct a cruſade againſt the infi- 
dels, and recover poſſeſſion of the Holy Lande. So in- 
genious are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry 
forgot, in thoſe moments, all the blood ſpilt by his am- 
bition; and received comfort from this late and feeble 
reſolve, which, as the mode of theſe enterprizes was 
now paſt, he certainly would never have carried into ex- 


ecution. He expired in the thirty-fourth year of his age 374 Aug. 


and the tenth of his reign. 


THis prince poſſeſſed many eminent virtues ; and if and ebarae- 
k ter of the 


we give indulgence to ambition in a monarch, or ran 
it, as the vulgar are inclined to do, among his vir- 
tues, they were unſtained by any conſiderable blemiſh, 
His abilities appeared equally in the cabinet and in the 
field: The boldneſs of his enterprizes was no leſs re- 
markable than his perſonal valour in conducting them, 
He had the talent of attaching his friends by affability, 
and of gaining his enemies by addreſs and clemency, 
The Engliſh, dazzled by the luſtre of his character, ſtill 
more than by that of his victories, were reconciled to 
the defects in his title: The French almoſt forgot that 
he was an enemy ; And his care in maintaining juſtice in 
his civil adminiſtration, and preſerving diſcipline in his 
armies, made ſome amends to both nations for the cala- 
mities inſeparable from thoſe wars, in which his ſhort 
reign was almoſt entirely occupied. That he could for- 
give the earl of Marche, who had a better title to the 
crown than himſelf, is a ſure indication of his magnani- 
mity ; and that the earl relied ſo entirely on hus friendſhip, 
is no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed character for candour 
and ſincerity, There remain in hiſtory few inftances of 


o St, Remi, chap, 118. Mondrelet, chap. 26s, 
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that paſſage of the fiſty- firſt pſalm was read, build thou © 2 2 p. 
the walls of Feruſalem ; he interrupted the chaplain, and ug 
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king. 
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ſuch mutual truſt ; and ſtill fewer where neither party 


X. ü 
i found reaſon to repent it. 
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TE exterior figure of this great prince, as well az 
his deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was ſome. 
what above the middle fize ; his countenance beautiful 


his limbs genteel and ſlender, but full of vigour ; and he 


excelled in all warlike and manly exerciſes “. He left, by 
his queen Catherine of France, only one ſon, not ful 
nine months old; whoſe misfortunes, in the courſe of 
his life, ſurpaſſed all the glories and ſucceſſes of his fa- 
ther. 


In leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his un. 
happy life. He had, for ſeveral years, poſſeſſed only the 
appearance of royal authority: Yet was this mere appear. 
ance of conſiderable advantage to the Engliſh ; and divided 
the duty and affections of the French between them and 
the dauphin, This prince was proclaimed and crowned 
king of France at Poictiers, by the name of Charles 
VII. Rheims, the place where this ceremony is uſu. 
ally performed, was at that time in the hands of his 
enemies. 

CATHERINE of France, Henry's widow, married, ſoon 
after his death, a Welſh gentleman, Sir Owen Tudor, 
ſaid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of that 
country : She bore him two ſons, Edmund and Jaſper, 


of whom the eldeſt was created earl of Richmond; the 


Miſcellane- 
ous tranſac- 
tions. 


ſecond earl of Pembroke. The family of Tudor, firſt 
raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, mounted afterwards 
the throne of England. 

Tux long ſchiſm, which had divided the Latin church 
for near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign 


by the council of Conſtance ; which depoſed the pope, 
John XXIII. for his crimes, and elected Martin V. in 
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his place, who was acknowledged by almoſt all the king- 
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doms of Europe. This great and unuſual act of autbo-·äĩ§éê„ 


rity in the council gave the Roman pontiffs ever after a 
mortal antipathy to thoſe aſſemblies. The ſame jealouſy 
which had long prevailed in moſt European countries, 
between the civil ariſtocracy and monarchy, now alſo 
took place between theſe powers in the eccleſiaſtical 
body. But the great ſeparation of the biſhops in the 
ſeveral ſtates, and the difficulty of aflembling them, gave 
the pope a mighty advantage, and made it more eaſy for 
him to centre all the powers of the hierarchy in his own 
perſon. The cruelty and treachery which attended the 
puniſhment of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, the un- 
happy diſciples of Wickliffe, who, in violation of a ſafe - 
conduct, were burned alive for their errors by the council 
of Conſtance, prove this melancholy truth, that tolera- 
tion is none of the virtues of prieſts in any form of eccle- 
ſiaſtical government. But as the Engliſh nation had 
little or no concern in theſe great tranſactions, we are 
here the more conciſe in relating them. 

Tas firſt commiſſion of array, which we meet with, 
was iſſued in this reign . The military part of the 
feudal ſyſtem, which was the moſt eſſential circumſtance 
of it, was entirely diſſolved; and could no longer ſerve 
for the defence of the kingdom, Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France, in 1415, impowered certain commiſ- 
ſioners to take, in each county, a review of all the freemen 
able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 
keep them in readineſs for reſiſting an enemy, This 
was the æra, when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps ſtill leſs orderly and 
regular, 

We have an authentic and exact account of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown during this reign; and it 


4 Rymer, vol. ix. p. 254, 255+ 
I 4 amounts 
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CH A P. amounts only to 55.714 pounds 10 fhillings and 10 pence 


XIX 


1422. 


a- year. This is nearly the ſame with the revenue of 
Henry III. and the kings of England had neither become 
much richer.nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many years, 
The ordinary expence of the government amounted to 
42,507 pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence : So that the 
king had a ſurplus only of 13,206 pounds 14 ſhillings for 
the ſupport of his houſehold ; for his wardrobe ; for the 
expence of embaſſies; and other articles. This ſum was no. 
wiſe ſufficient: He was therefore obliged to have frequent 
recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was thus, even 
In time of peace, not altogether independent of his people, 
But wars were attended with a great expence, which nei- 
ther the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary 
ſupplies were able to bear; and the ſovereign was always 
reduced to many miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure in them, He commonly borrowed money 
from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes 
the crown itſelf * ; he ran in arrears to his army; and he 
was often age, notwithſtanding all theſe expedients, 
to ſtop in the midſt of his career of victory, and to grant 
truces to the enemy. The high pay which was given 
to ſoldiers agreed very ill with his low income. All 
the extraordinary ſupplies, granted by parliament to 
Henry during the courſe of his reign, were only ſeven 
tenths and fifteenths, about 203,000 pounds. It is 
eaſy to compute how ſoon this money muſt be exhauſted 
by armies of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horſe ; when 
each archer had fix pence a-day ", and each horſeman twa 
ſhillings. The moſt ſplendid ſucceſſes proved com- 


monly fruitleſs, when ſupported by! ſo poor a revenue; and 
r Rymer, vol. x. p. 113. t Parlia- 
mentary Hiſtory, vol. ii. p. 168. 

u It appears from many paſſages of Rymer, particularly vol. ix. p. 258, 
that the king paid 20 marks a-year for an archer, which is a good deal above 
fix pence a-day. The price had riſen, as is natural, by raſing the denomina- 
tion of money, | 


8 Ibid. p- 199, 
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the debts and difficulties, which the king thereby incur- C — 5 p. 


red, made him pay dear for his victories. The civil 
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adminiſtration, likewiſe, even in time of peace, could 1422. 


never be very regular, where the government was ſo ill 
enabled to ſupport itſelf. Henry, till within a year of 
his death, owed debts, which he had contracted when 
prince of Wales“. It was in vain that the parliament 
pretended to reſtrain him from arbitrary practices, when 
he was reduced to ſuch neceſſities. Though the right of 
levying purveyance, for inſtance, had been expreſsly 
guarded againſt by the Great Charter itſelf, and was 
frequently complained of by the commons, it was found 
abſolutely impracticable to aboliſh it; and the parliament 
at length, ſubmitting to ĩt as a legal prerogative, content- 
ed themſelves with enacting laws to limit and confine it. 
The duke of Gloceſter, in the reign of Richard II. 
poſſeſſed a revenue of 60,000 crowns (about 30,009 
pounds a-year of our preſent money), as we learn from 
Froiſſard *, and was, conſequently, richer than the king 
himſelf, if all circumſtances be duly conſidered, 

IT is remarkable, that the city of Calais alone was an 
annual expence to the crown of 19,119 pounds /; that 
is, above a third of the common charge of the govern- 
ment in time of peace. This fortreſs was of no uſe to 
the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an 
inlet to annoy France, Ireland coſt two thouſand pounds 
a-year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer- 
tainly very low. Every thing conſpires to give us a 
very mean idea of the ſtate of Europe in thoſe ages, 

FRoM the moſt early times, till the reign of Edward 
III. the denomination of money had never been altered: 
A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound troy ; that is, about 
three pounds of our preſent money. T hat conqueror 
was the firſt that innovated in this important article, 


* Rymer, vol. x. p. 114. x Liy, iv, chap. 86. y Rymer, 
vol. X. P: 113. 
In 
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cH & P. In the twentieth of his reign, he coined twenty- two 
k —y ſhillings from a pound troy; in his twenty-ſeventh 
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year he coined twenty-five ſhillings. But Henry V. why 
was alſo a conqueror, raiſed ſtill farther the denoming. 
tion, and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy * 
His revenue, therefore, muſt have been about 110,009 
pounds of our preſent money; and, by the cheapnels a 
proviſions, was equivalent to above 330,000 pounds, 

None of the princes of the houſe of Lancaſter ven. 
tured to impoſe taxes without conſent of parliament; 
Their doubtful or bad title became ſo far of advantage ty 
the conſtitution, The rule was then fixed, and could 
not ſafely be broken afterwards, even by mare abſolute 
princes, - 


4 Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, p- 52. 
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Government during the minority — State of France 


—— Military operations — Battle of Verneiiil 
Siege of Orleans The maid of Orleans 
The ſiege of Orleans raiſed — The king of France 
crowned at Rheims Prudence of the duke of 
Bedford Frecution of the maid of Orleans 
Defection of the duke of Burgundy —— Death of 
the duke of Bedford Decline of the Engliſh in 
France —— Truce with France Marriage of 
the king with Margaret of Anjou Murder of 
the duke of Gloceſter State of France Re- 
newal of the war with France——The Engliſh 
expelled France, 


URING the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the c H A p. 


# authority, of parliament ſeems to have been more 


confirmed, and the privileges of the people more regarded, 
than during any former period; and the two preceding 
kings, though men of great ſpirit and abilities, abſtained the mino- 
from ſuch exertions of prerogative, as even weak princes, 9. 

whoſe title was undiſputed, were tempted to think they 
might venture upon with impunity. The long minority, 
of which there was now the proſpect, encouraged {till 
farther the lords and commons to extend their influence ; 
and, without paying much regard to the verbal deſtination 
of Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving a new 
arrangement to the whole adminiſtration, They declined 


altogether 


g 
' 
[ 
p | 
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CHAP. altogether the name of Regent with regard to England: 
hey appointed the duke of Bedford protector or guardiqy 
of that kingdom, a title which they ſuppoſed to imply 
leſs authority: They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter with 
the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder brother *: 
and, in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, they 
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appointed a council, without whoſe advice and approba. 
tion no meaſure of importance could be determined“. 
The perſon and education of the infant prince was com- 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, duke d 
Lancaſter ; a prelate, who, as his family could never hare 
any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, 
be intruſted with that important charge. The tw 
princes, the dukes of Bedford and Gloceſter, why 
ſeemed injured by this plan of government, yet, being 
perſons of great integrity and honour, acquieſced in 
any appointment which tended to give ſecurity to the 
public; and as the wars in France appeared to be the 
object of greateſt moment, they avoided every diſpute 
which might throw an obſtacle in the way of foreigi 
conquelts. 

WHEN the ſtate of affairs between the Engliſh and 
French kings was conſidered with a ſuperficial eye, every 
advantage ſeemed to be on the ſide of the former; and the 
total expulſion of Charles appeared to be an event which 
might naturally be expected from the ſuperior power cf 
his competitor. Though Henry was yet in his infancy, 
the adminiſtration was devolved on the duke of Bedford, 
the moſt accompliſhed prince of his age; whoſe experi- 
ence, prudence, valour, and generoſity qualified him for 
his high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to gain the confidence of his 


2 Rymer, vol. x. p. 261. Cotton, p. 564. 
© Hall, fol. 83. Monſtrelet, vol. ii, p. 27, 
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land: 
Ydian 
imply He was ſeconded by the moſt renowned generals of the age, 


the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and 


With 

ier*: Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faſtolfe: And 
they beſides Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he 
obs. was maſter of the capital, and of almoſt all the north- 
ed), ern provinces, which were well enabled to furniſh him 
dom- with ſupplies, both of men and money, and to aſſiſt and 
Treat ſupport his Engliſh forces, 

ke of Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of 
have his power, poſſeſſed ſome advantages, derived partly from 
ght, his ſituation, partly from his perſonal character, which 
two promiſed him ſucceſs, and ſerved, firſt to controul, then 


to overbalance the ſuperior force and opulence of his 
enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy : All Frenchmen, who knew the intereſts, or 
deſired the independence of their country, turned their 
eyes towards him as its ſole reſource: The excluſion 
given him, by the imbecility of his father, and the forced 
or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no vali- 
dity: That ſpirit of faction, which had blinded the 


and people, could not long hold them in ſo groſs a deluſion : 
ery Their national and inveterate hatred againft the Engliſh, 
the the authors of all their calamities, muſt ſoon revive, and 
ich inſpire them with indignation at bending their necks un- 


>> der the yoke of that hoſtile people : Great nobles and 
princes, accuſtomed to maintain an independence againſt 
their native ſovereigns, would never endure a ſubjection 
to ſtrangers: And though moſt of the princes of the 


priſoners in England, the inhabitants of their demeſnes, 
their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted themſelves in reſiſting the 


violence of foreign invaders. 
I CHARLES 


blood were, fince the fatal battle of Azincour, detained 
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enemies. The whole power of England was at his com- C H A P. 
E XX. 
mand: He was at the head of armies enured to victory : w. , 
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CHAP. CHARLES himſelf, though only in his twentieth year, 
XX. n 
was of a character well calculated to become the object of 
1422+ theſe benevolent ſentiments ; and, perhaps, from the favour 


which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on 
account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his 
native ſubjects. He was a prince of the moſt friendly 
and benign diſpoſition, of eaſy and familiar manners, an 
of a juſt and found, though not a very vigorous under. 
ſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged, from 
affection, the ſervices of his followers, even while his loy 


fortunes might make it their intereſt to deſert him ; and 


the lenity of his temper could pardon in them thoſe ſallies 
of diſcontent, to which princes in his ſituation are ſo fre- 
quently expoſed. The love of pleaſure often ſeduced 
him into indolence ; but, amidſt all his irregularities, the 
goodneſs of his heart ftill ſhone forth ; and, by exerting 
at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his 
general remiſſneſs proceeded not from the want, either of 
a juſt ſpirit of ambition, or of perſonal valour. 


THOUGH the virtues of this amiable prince lay ſome 


time in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew that his 


title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
aſſiſtance would be requiſite, ere an Engliſh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueſt of France; an enterprize 
which, however it might ſeem to be much advanced, was 
ſtill expoſed to many and great difficulties. The chief 
circumſtance, which had procured to the Engliſh all their 
preſent advantages, was the reſentment of the duke of 
Burgundy againſt Charles; and as that prince ſeemed in- 


tent rather on gratifying his paſſion than conſulting his 


intereſts, it was the more eaſy for the regent, by demon- 
ſtrations of reſpe& and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endea- 
vours to that purpoſe : He gave the duke every proof of 


friendſhip and regard: He even offered him the regency 
of 
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cluded his own marriage with the princeſs of Burgundy, 
which had been ſtipulated by the treaty of Arras. 


BIN ſenſible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, 
the friendſhip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateſt 
importance towards forwarding the Engliſh conqueſts ; 
and that, as the provinces of France, already ſubdued, 
lay between the dominions of theſe two princes, he could 
never hope for any ſecurity, without preſerving his con- 
nexions with them ; he was very intent on ſtrengthening 
himſelf alſo from that quarter. The duke of Britanny, 
having received many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure from the 
miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of 


homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the kingdom : 
But as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed 
by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendſhip, by paying court and doing ſervices to 
this haughty and ambitious prince. 

ARTHUR, count of Richemont, had been taken pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Azincour, had been treated with 
F great indulgence by the late king, and had even been per- 
mitted on his parole to take a journey into Britanny, 
where the ſtate of affairs required his preſence, The 
if death of that victorious monarch happened before Riche- 
mont's return ; and this prince pretended, that, as his 
f word was given perſonally to Henry V., he was not bound 
to fulfil it towards his ſon and ſucceſſor : A chicane which 
1 the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, 
deemed it prudent to overlook. An interview was ſettled 


1 at Amiens between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and 

| Britanny, at which the count of Richemont was alſo pre- 
lent*; The alliance was renewed between theſè princes : 

f P 

f 4 Hall, fol. 84. Monſtrelet, vol. i. p. 4. Stowe, p. 364, 
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Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done 
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of France, which Philip declined: And that he might C 1 * p. 
corroborate national connexions by private ties, he con 
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Cc , f P. And the regent perſuaded Philip to give in marriage 
A —» Richemont his eldeſt ſiſter, widow of the deceaſed Day. 
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phin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charles. Thus Ar. 
thur was connected both with the regent and the duke 
of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged by intereſt to proſe. 
cute the ſame object, in forwarding the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh arms. 

WHILE the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was en. 
ployed in gaining or confirming theſe allies, whoſe yi. 
cinity rendered them ſo important, he did not overlodt 
the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had died; and his power had de. 
volved on Murdac, his ſon, a prince of a weak under. 
ſtanding and indolent diſpoſition ; who, far from poſſeſſig 
the talents requiſite for the government of that here: 
people, was not even able to maintain authority in hi 
own family, or reſtrain the petulance and inſolence d 
his ſons. The ardour of the Scots to ſerve in Francy, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and di. 
tinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the dig- 
nity of conſtable, broke out afreſh under this feeble ad- 
miniſtration: New ſuccours daily came over, and fille 
the armies of the French king: The earl of Dougla 
conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his aſſiſtance: 
And it was juſtly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com- 
mencing open hoſtilities in the north, would occaſion: 
diverſion ſtill more conſiderable of the Engliſh power, and 
would eaſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which be 
was at preſent ſo grievouſly oppreſſed. The duke of Bel. 
ford, therefore, perſuaded the Engliſh council to form an 


alliance with James their priſoner ; to free that prince 


from his long captivity ; and to connect him with Eng- 
land, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer- 


ſet and couſin of the young king ©. As the Scottith regent, 
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tired of his preſent dignity; which he was not able to ſup- C 2 2 p · 


port, was now become entirely ſincere in his applications 
for James's liberty, the treaty was ſoon concluded; a 
ranſom of forty thouſand pounds was ſtipulated ; and 
the king of Scots was reſtored to the throne of his anceſs 
tors, and proved, in his ſhort reign, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious princes that had ever governed that kingdom, 
He was murdered, in 1437, by his traiterous kinſman the 
earl of Athole. His affections inclined to the ſide of 
France; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during his 
life-time, to complain of any breach of the n by 


Scotland. 

Bur the regent was not ſo much employed in theſe po- 
litical negociations as to neglect the operations of war, from 
which alone he could hope to ſucceed in expelling the 
French monarch. Though the chief ſeat of Charles's power 
lay in the ſouthern provinces beyond the Loire; his par- 
tizans were poſſeſſed of ſome fortreſſes in the northern, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firſt to clear theſe countries from the enemy, 
before hè could think of attempting more diſtant conqueſts. 
The caſtle of Dorſoy was taken, after a ſiege of ſix weeks: 
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That of Noyelle and the town of Rite in Picardy under- 


went the ſame fate : Pont ſur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, 
were ſubjected by the Engliſh arms: And a more con- 
ſiderable advantage was ſoon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, con- 
ſtable of Scotland, and the lord of Eſtiſſac had formed 
the ſiege of Crevant in Burgundy : The earls of Saliſbury 
and Suffolk, with the count of Toulongeon, were ſent to 
its relief: A fierce and well-diſputed action enſued : The 
Scots and French were defeated : The conſtable of Scot- 
land, and the count of Ventadour were taken priſoners ; 
And above a thouſand men, among whom was Sir Wil- 
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taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charité upon 


1423. 


1424. 


the Loire, was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter 
place opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the 
acquiſition of it appeared on that account of the greater 
importance to the duke of Bedford, and ſcemed to promiſe 
a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war. 


Tat more Charles was threatened with an inva- 
ſion in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the more 
neceſſary it became that he ſhould retain poſſeſſion of 
every fortreſs, which he ſtil] held within the quarters d 
the enemy. The duke of Bedford had beſieged in perſon, 


during the ſpace of three months, the town of Y vri in 


| Normandy : and the brave governor, unable to make any 


longer defence, was obliged to capitulate ; and he agreed 
to ſurrender the town, if, before a certain term, no r- 
lief arrived. Charles, informed of theſe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for ſaving the place. He 
collected, with ſome difficulty, an army of 14, ooo men, 
of whom one half were Scots; and he ſent them thither 
under the command of the earl of Buchan, conſtable 9 
France ; who was attended by the earl of Douglas, his 


. countryman, the duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de k 


Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of Nar- 
bonne. When the conſtable arrived within a few leagues 
of Yvri, he found that he was come too late, and that 
the place was already ſurrendered. He immediately 
turned to the left, and ſat down before Verneiiil, which 
the inhabitants, in ſpite” of the garriſon, delivered up to 


him. Buchan might now have returned in ſafety, ard 


with the glory of making an acquiſition no leſs import- 
ant than the place which he was ſent to relieve : But 
hearing of Bedford's approach, he called a council of war 


E Hall, fol. 85. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 8. Holingſhed, p. 586. Grafton, 
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in order to deliberate concerning the conduct which he 
ſhould hold in this emergence. The wiſer part of the 
council declared for a retreat; and repreſented, that all 
the paſt misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their raſhneſs in giving battle when no neceſſity obliged 
them; that this army was the laſt reſource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 
to him; and that every reaſon invited him to embrace 
cautious meaſures, which might leave time for his ſub- 
jects to return to a ſenſe of their duty, and give leiſure 
for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, who, being united 
by no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance; 
could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. 
All theſe prudential conſiderations were overborne by 
a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the 
enemy; and they reſolved to await the arrival of the duke 
of Bedford. : 

THE numbers were nearly equal in this action; and 
as the long continuance of war had introduced diſcipline, 
which, however imperfect, ſuſſiced to maintain ſome ap- 
pearance of order in ſuch ſmall armies, the battle was 
herce, and well diſputed, and attended with bloodſhed on 
both ſides. The conſtable drew up his forces under the 
walls of Verneiil; and reſolved to abide the attack of the 
enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne, 
who advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line to 
follow him in ſome hurry and confuſion, was the cauſe of 
the misfortune which enſued. The Engliſh archers, fix- 
ing their paliſadoes before them, according to their uſual 
cuſtom; ſent a volley of arrows amidſt the thickeſt of the 
French army; and, though beaten from their ground, and 
obliged to take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon ral- 
lied, and continued to do great execution upon the ene- 
my. The duke of Bedford, meanwhile, at the head of 
the men at arms, made impreſſion on the French, broke 
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.C — P. rheir ranks, chaced them off the field, and rendered th 
W—— Victory entirely complete and deciſive l. The conſtabe 
1424 himſelf periſhed in battle, as well as the earl of Douglas ant 
his ſon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadoy, 
with many other conſiderable nobility. The duke of Alen. 
con, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucau 
and Mortemar were taken priſoners. There fell abay 
four thouſand of the French, and ſixteen hundred of the 
Engliſh ; a loſs eſteemed, at that time, ſo unuſual on the 
ſide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford forbad a0 
rejoicings for his ſucceſs. Verneuil was ſurrendered nen 
day by capitulation k. 
THe condition of the king of France now appearel 
very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. He had loſt the 
flower of his army, and the braveſt of his nobles in this 
fatal action: He had no reſource either for recruiting c 
ſubſiſting his troops : He wanted money even for his per. 
ſonal ſubſiſtence ; and though all parade of a court wa 
baniſhed, it was with difficulty he could keep a table, 
ſupplied with the plaineft neceſſaries, for himſelf and his 
few followers : Every day brought him intelligence d 
ſome loſs or misfortune: Towns, which were bravely 
defended, were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of re 
lief or ſupply : He ſaw his partizans entirely chaced from 
all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he 
expected ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of his enemies, 
all the territories of which he had hitherto continued 
maſter ; when an incident happened which ſaved him on 
the brink of ruin, and loſt the Engliſh ſuch an oppor- 
tunity for completing their conqueſts as they never after- 
wards were able to recal. | 
JAQUELINE, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and 
heir of theſe provinces, had eſpouſed John duke of Bra- 


i Hall, fol. 88, 89, 90. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 15. Stowe, p. 365. Hal- 
lingſhed, p. 588. k Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 15. 
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pant, couſin- german to the duke of Burgundy ; but, hav- C * p. 
ing made this choice from the uſual motives of princes, ©— — 


ſhe ſoon found reaſon to- repent of the unequal alliance. 
She was a princeſs of a maſculine ſpirit and uncommon 
underſtanding ; the duke of Brabant was of a ſickly com- 
plexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of her 
age; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Theſe cauſes 
had inſpired her with ſuch contempt for her huſband, 
which ſoon proceeded to antipathy, that ſhe determined 
to diſſolve a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing but 
the ceremony had as yet intervened. The court of Rome 
was commonly very open to applications of this nature, 
when ſeconded by power and money ; but, as the princeſs 
foreſaw great oppoſition from her huſband's relations, and 
was impatient to effect her purpoſe, ſhe made her eſcape 
into England, and threw herſelf ander the protection of 
the duke of Gloceſter. That prince, with many noble 
qualities, had the defect of being governed by an impe- 
tuous temper and vehement paſſions ; and he was raſhly 
induced, as well by the charms of the counteſs herſelf, as 
by the proſpect of poſſeſſing her rich inheritance, to offer 
himſelf to her as a huſband. Without waiting for a papal 
diſpenſation; without endeavouring to reconcile the. duke 
of Burgundy to the meaſure ; he entered into a contract 
of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 
to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of her dominions, Philip was 
diſguſted with ſo precipitate a conduct : He reſented the 
mjury done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation : 
He dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all ſides of 
kim: And he foreſaw the conſequences which muſt at- 
tend the extenſive and uncontrouled dominion of that 
nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, they 
miulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been ſo much indebted, and who was {till ſo neceſfary 
tor ſupporting them in their farther progreſs. He en- 
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O 5 — P. couraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make reſiſt. 
Z ance: He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere 


1424. 


to that prince: He himſelf marched troops to his ſupport: 
And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his pur. 
pole, a ſharp war vas ſuddenly kindled in the Low Coun. 
tries. The quarrel ſoon became perſonal as weil as poli. 
tical. The Engliſn prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, 
complaining of the oppoſition made to his pretentions; 
aud though, in the main, he employed amicable terms in 
his letter, he took notice of ſome falſehoods inte which, 
he ſaid, Philip had been betrayed during the courſe of 
theſe tranſactions. This unguarded expreſſion was highly 
reſented ; The duke of Burgundy inſiſted that he ſhould 
retract it: And mutual challenges and defiances paſſed 
between them on this occaſion l. | 
TRE duke of Bedford could eaſily foreſee the bal 
effects of ſo ill-timed and imprudent a quarrel. Al 
the ſuccours which he expected from England, and 
which were ſo neceſſary in this critical emergence, were 
intercepted by his brother, and employed in Holland 
and Hainault: The forces of the duke of Burgundy, 
which he alſo depended on, were diverted by the ſame 
wars: And, beſides this double loſs, he was in imminent 
danger of alienating, for ever, that confederate, whoſe 
friendſhip was of the utmoſt importance, and whom the 
late king had enjoined him, with his dying breath, to gra- 
tify by every mark of regard and attachment. He repre- 
ſented all theſe topicks to the duke of Gloceſter : He en- 
deavoured to mitigate the reſentment of the duke of Bur- 
gundy : He interpoſed with his good offices between theſe 
princes : But was not ſucceſsful in any of his endeavours ; 
and he found that the impetuoſity of his brother's tem- 
per was ſtill the chief obſtacle to all accommodation. 
For this reaſon, inſtead of puſhing the victory gained at 
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Verneiiil, he found himſelf obliged to take a journey into & H * P. 
England, and to try, by his counſeis and authority, to 


moderate the meaſures of the duke of Gloceſter, 

THERE had likewiſe broken ont {ome differences among 
the Engliſh miniftry, which had proceeded to great 
extremities, and which required the regent's preſence to 
compoie them *. The biſuop of Wincheſter, to whom 
the care of the king's perſon and education had been en- 
truſted, was a prelate of great capacity and experience, 
but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and, as he 
aſpired to the government of affairs, he had continual diſ- 
putes with his nephew the protector; and he gained 
frequent advantages over the vehement and impolitic tem- 
per of that prince. The duke of Bedford, emploged the 
authority of parliament to re concile them ; and theſe ri- 
vals were obliged to promiſe, before that aſſembly, that 
they would bury all quarrels in oblivion*. Time alfo 
ſeemed to open expedients for compoſing the difference 
with the duke of Burgundy, The credit of that prince 
hd procured a bull from the pope; by wiich not only 
Jaqueline's contract with the duke of Gloceſter was an- 
nulled; but it was alſo declared, that even in caſe of 
the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be lawful 
for her to eſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, 
who had lived ſome time with him as his miſtreſs . The 
duke of Brabant died ; and his widow, before ſhe could 
recover poſſeſſion of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, and to promiſe never to marry without his con- 
ſent, But though the affair was thus terminated to the 
ſatisfaction of Philip, it left a diſagreeable impreſſion on 
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S * P. his mind: It excited an extreme jealouſy of the Engliſh, 


ac opened his eyes to his true intereſts : 
1425» 


$426. 


And as nothing 
but his animoſity againſt Charles had engaged him in 
alliance with them, it counterbalanced that paſſion hy 
another of the ſame kind, which, in the end, became pre. 
valent, and brought him back, by degrees, to his natural 
connexions with his family and his native country. 
ABOUT the ſame time the duke of Britanny began to 
withdraw himſelf from the Engliſh alliance. His bro. 
ther, the count of Richmond, though connected by mar. 
riage with the dukes of Daly and Bedford, was 
extremely attached by inclination to the French in. 
tereſt : and he willingly hearkened to all the advances 
which Charles made him for obtaining his friendſhip, 
The ſtaff of conſtable, vacant by the earl of Buchan's 
death, was offered him; and, as his martial and ambi- 


tious temper aſpired to the command of armies, which he 


had in vain attempted to obtain from the duke of Bedford, 
he not only accepted that office, but brought over bis 
brother to an alliance with the French monarch. The new 
conſtable, haying made this one change in his meaſures, 
firmly adhered, ever after, to his engagements with France. 
Though his pride and violence, which would admit of 
no rival in his maſter's confidence, and even prompted 
him to aſſaſſinate the other favourites, had ſo much 
diſguſted Charles, that he once baniſhed him the court, 
and refuſed to admit him to his preſence, he ſtill acted 
with vigour for the ſervice of that monarch, and ob- 
tained, at Jaſt, by his perſeverance, the pardon. of all 
pa offences. 


In this ſituation the duke of Bedford, on his return, 
ſound the affairs of France, after paſſing eight months in 
England. The duke of Burgundy was much diſguſted. 
The duke of Britanny kad entered into engagements with 

Charles, 


KEY FE 


the aſtoniſhment into which their frequent diſaſters had 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which ſerved 
extremely to raiſe their courage. The earl of Warwic 
had beſieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 3000 men, 
and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baſtard 
of Orleans undertook to throw relief into it. This ge- 
neral, who was natural ſon to the prince aſſaſſinated by 
che duke of Burgundy, and who was afterwards created 
count of Dunois, conducted a body of 1600 men to 


with ſo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that 


blow to the Engliſh, and obliged Warwic to raiſe the 
ige g. This was the firſt ſignal action that raiſed the 


@ honours, which he afterwards attained. 
Bur the regent, ſoon after his arrival, revived the re- 
putation of the Engliſh arms, by an important enter- 


together, in ſeparate detachments, a conſiderable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny; and fell ſo unexpectedly upon 
that province, that the duke, unable to make reſiſtance, 


gent of France; and promiſed to do homage for his dutchy 
o king Henry”. And the Engliſh prince, having thus 
freed himſelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind 
him, reſolved on an undertaking which, if ſucceſsful, 
would, he hoped, caſt the balance between the two na- 
tions, and prepare the way for the final conqueſt of 


France. 


9 Monftrelet, vol. ii. p. 32, 33. Hollingſhed, p. 597. 
Monſtrelet, vol. ii, p. 35, 36. | 
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© Montargis z and made an attack on the enemy's trenches 


he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a ſevere 


fame of Dunois, and opened him the road to thoſe great 


prize which he happily atchieved. He ſecretly brought 


yielded to all the terms required of him : He renounced 
the French alliance; he engaged to maintain the treaty 
of Troye ; he ackhnontedged the duke of Bedford for re- 
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Eh a vinces commanded by Henry, and thole poſſeſſed by 
Charles, that it opened an eaſy entrance to either; ap 
as the duke of Bedford intended to make a great effort q 
penetrating into the ſouth of France, it behoved him t 
begin with this place, which, in the preſent circum- 
ſtances, was become the moſt important in the kingdom, 
He committed the conduct of the enterprize to the ear 
of Saliſbury, who had newly brought him a rein- 


Siege © 
Orleans. 
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THz city of Orleans was ſo ſituated between the pro. 


forcement of 6000 men from England, and who hal 
much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his abilities during the 
courſe of the preſent war. Saliſbury, paſſing the Loir, 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral ſmall places, which ur. 
rounded Orleans on that fide*; and as his intentions 
were thereby known, the French king uſed every expe 
dient to ſupply the city with a garriſon and proviſions, 
and enable it to maintain a long and obſtinate ſiege. The 
lord of Gaucour, a brave and experienced captain, w:s 
appointed governor : Many officers of diſtinction thiey 
themſelves into the place: The troops which they con- 
ducted were enured to war, and were determined to 
make the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance : And even the inha- 
bitants, diſciplined by the long continuance of hoſtilitics 
were well qualified, in their own defence, to ſecond the 
efforts of the moſt veteran forces. The eyes of all Eu- 
rope were turned towards this ſcene ; where, it was rea- 
ſonably ſuppoſed, the French were to make their la 
ſtand for maintaining the independence of their monat- 
chy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 

TRE earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place with 
an army, which conſiſted only of 10,000 men ; and not 
being able, with ſo ſmall a force, to inveſt fo great a 
city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, he ſta- 
tioned himſelf on the ſouthern ſide towards Sologne, leav- 
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© pro. in” the other, towards the Beauſſe, ſtill open to the ene- OH Af. ; 
ed nr. Ee there attacked the fortifications which guarded 6 
3 «PL the entrance to the bridge; and after an nate reſiſt- 1428. 1 
ort o ance he carried ſeveral of them: But was himſelf killed by 
im v cannon ball as he was taking a view of the enemy. The a | 
CUM» earl of Suftolk ſucceeded to the command; and being re- þ 
dom. inforced with great numbers of Engliſh and Burgundians, b 
2 ear] he paſſed the river with the main body of his army, and in- | 
rein veſted Orleans on the other ſide. As it was now the depth | 
) had of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that ſeaſon- 
g the to throw up intrenchments all around, contented himſelf, I 
oltre, for the preſent, with erecting redoubts at different diſ- { 
| fur. tances, where his men were lodged in fafety, and were j 
tion ready to- intercept the ſupplies, which the enemy might f 
pe. attempt to throw into the place. Though he had ſeveral ; 
ons, pieces of artillery in his camp (and this is among the firſt 
The ſieges in Europe, where cannon were found to be of im- 
was portaac-), the art of engineering was hitherto ſo imper- 
new fect, that Suffolk truſted more to famine than to force for 
con- ſubduins the city; and he purpoſed in the ſpring to ren- 
d to der the circumvallation more complete, by drawing in- 
nh. trenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs 
iti, feats of valour were performed both by the beſiegers and 
d the beſieged during the winter: Bold ſallies were made, and 
Eu- repulſed with equal boldneſs: Convoys were ſometimes 
rea- introduced and often intercepted: The ſupplies were ſtill 
la unequal to the conſumption of the place: And the Engliſh 
nar- ſeemed daily, though ſlowly, to be advancing towards the 
completion of their enterprize. 
" Bur while Suffolk lay in this ſituation, the French par- 1429. 
mw ravaged all the country around; and the beſiegers, 
* who were obliged to draw their proviſions from a diſtance, 
wee themſelves expoſed to the danger of want and famine. 
t Hall, fol. 108. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 39. Stowe, p. 269. — 
* Fed, p. 599, Grafton, f. 531. Sir 
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.c * A P. Sir John Faſtolffe was bringing up a large convoy, 
D Every kind of ſtores, which he eſcorted with a detach. 
3429. ment of 2500 men; when he was attacked by a body cf 


4000 French, under the command of the counts of Cler. 
mont and Dunois. Faſtolffe drew up his troops behind 
the waggons; but the French generals, afraid of attacking 
him in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon ga 


him, which threw every thing into confuſion, and woul 


have inſured them the victory, had not the impatience of 
ſome Scottiſh troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Faſtolffe was victorious 
The count of Dunois was wounded ; and about 50 
French were left on the field of battle. This action, 
which was of great importance in the preſent gonjunc- 
ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings; be- 
cauſe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 
proviſions, for the uſe of the Engliſh army during th; 
Lent ſeaſon v. 

. CHARLEs ſeemed now to have but one expedient for 
ſaving this city, which had been fo long inveſted. The 
duke of Orleans, who was ſtill a priſoner in England, pu- 
vailed on the protector and the council to conſent, that 
all his demeſnes ſhould be allowed to preſerve a neutrality 
during the war, and ſhould be ſequeſtered, for greater 


_ ſecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. This 


prince, who was much leſs cordial in the Engliſh inte. 
reſts than formerly, went to Paris, and made the propoſal 
to the duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied, 
That he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, while 
others ran away with the game: An anſwer which 6 
diſguſted the duke, that he recalled all the troops of Bur- 
gundy that acted in the ſiege “. 1 place however was 


u Hall, fol. 106. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 41, 42. Stowe, p- 369. Hob 
lingſhed, p. 600. Polyd. Virg. p. 469. Grafton, p. 532. 
w Hall, fol. 196. Mon ſtrelet, vol, ii, p. 42. Stowe, p. 369. Grafton, 
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every day more and more cloſely inveſted by the Engliſn: © H AP, 
Great ſcarcity began already to be felt by the garriſon 


and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair of collecting an ar- 
my, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrench- 
ments, not only gave the city for loſt, but began to en- 


| tertain a very diſmal proſpect with regard to the general 


ſtate of his affairs. He ſaw that the country, in which 
he had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be 
laid entirely open to the invaſion of a powerful and victo- 
rious enemy ; and he already entertained thoughts of re- 
tiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himſelf as long as poſſible in 
thoſe remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 
prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair, 
the women, whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to ſupport 
his ſinking reſolution in this deſperate extremity. Mary 


of Anjou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit and pru- 


dence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, ſhe fore- 
ſaw, would diſcourage all his partizans, and ſerve as a 
general ſignal for deſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſelf 
to deſpair of ſucceſs. His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes 
Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the queen, ſecond- 
ed all her remonſtrances, and threatened that, if he thus 
puſillanimouſly threw away the ſceptre of France, ſhe 
would ſeek in the court of England a fortune more cor- 
reſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was able to rouze in the 
breaſt of Charles that courage, which ambition had failed 
to excite: He reſolved to diſpute every inch of ground 
with an imperious enemy ; and rather to periſh with ho- 
nour in the midſt of his friends, than yield ingloriouſly to 
his bad fortune: When relief was unexpectedly brought 
him by another female of a very different character, who 
gave riſe to one of the moſt ſingular revalutions that is 

to be met with in hiſtory. 
Ix the village of Domremi near Vaucouleurs, on the 
#orders of Lorraine, there lived a country girl of twenty- 
ſeven 
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CH AP. ſe : : 
3 ſeven years of age, called Joan d' Are, who was ſervant 
— ina ſmall inn, and who in that ſtation had been accu. 
1429. tomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them with 
out a ſaddle to the watering- place, and to perform other 


the da 
and th 
ſhe th 
natural 


offices, which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall 
to the ſhare of the men ſervants . This gir] was of an 
irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been remarke 
for any ſingularity ; whether that ſhe had met with ng 
occaſion to excite her genius, or that the unſkilful eys 
of thoſe who converſed with her, had not been able to 
diſcern her uncommon merit. It is eaſy to imagine, that 
the preſent ſituation of France was an intereſting objed 
even to perſons of the loweſt rank, and would ** 
the frequent ſubject of converſation: A young prince, ex. 
pelled his throne by the ſedition of native ſubjects py 
by the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the * 
paſſion of all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorruptel 
by faction; and the peculiar character of Charles, ſo 
ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, 1 


turally rendered him the hero of that ſex, whoſe generou 


minds know no bounds in their affections. The ſicge of 
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Orleans, the progreſs of the Engliſh before that place, Ir 
the great diſtreſs of the garriſon and inhabitants, the im- miract 
portance of ſaving this city and its brave defenders, had ration 
turned thither the public eye; and Joan, inflamed by the and v 
general ſentiment, was ſeized with a wild deſire of bring. preſen 
ing relief to her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. Her as litt 
unexperienced mind, working day and night on this fa- circur 
vourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for hea- on he 
venly inſpirations ;' and ſhe fancied, that ſhe ſaw viſioas en! 
and heard voices, exhorting ber to re-eſtabliſh the 11 7 lelf 1 
of France, and to expel the foreign invaders. An un- thing 
common intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 2 
| Creat 

to Rh 


x Hall, fol. 107. Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 42. Grafion, p. $34- 
2 the 


tions and intentions z 
Inne voice of God, who ſpoke through her, but to ſecond. 
| thoſe heavenly revelations, which impelled her to this 
elorious enterprize. 
ſome neglect; but on her frequent returns to him, and 


HE NR) YT YE 


the dangers which might attend her in ſuch a path; 

and thinking herſelf deſtined by Heaven to. this' office, 
the threw aſide all that baſhfulneſs and timidity, ſo 
natural to her ſex, her years, and her low ſtation, 
She went to Vaucouleurs ; procured admiſſion to Bau- 
dricourt, the governor z informed him of her inſpira- 
and conjured him not to neglect 


Baudricourt treated her at firſt with 


importunate Galicitarions, he began to remark ſomething 
extraordinary in the maid, and was inclined, at all ha- 


W 7ards, to make ſo eaſy an experiment. It is uncertain, 
whether this gentleman had diſcernment enough to per- 


ceive, that great uſe might be made with the vulgar of ſo 
uncommon an engine; or, what is more likely, in that 
credulous age, was himſelf a convert to this viſionary : 
But he hed. at laſt the ſchemes of Joan; and he gave 
her. ſome attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at that time reſided at Chinon. 


IT is the buſineſs of hiſtory to diſtinguiſh between the 
miraculous and the maryellous ; to reject the firſt in all nar- 
rations merely profane and human; to doubt the fecond ; 
and when obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, as in the 
preſent caſe, to admit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive 
as little of it as is conſiſtent with the known facts and 
circumſtances. It is pretended, that Joan, immediately 
on her admiſſion, knew the king, though ſhe had never 
ſeen his face before, and though he purpoſely kept him- 
ſelf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid aſide every 


thing in his dreſs and apparel which might diſtinguiſh 
him: That ſhe offered him, in the name of the ſupreme 
Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him 
to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his 

expreſſing 
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CH 1 P. expreſſing doubts of her miſſion, revealed to him, befyp He 


* ſome ſworn confidents, a ſecret, which was unknoyy FR 
1429 to all the world beſide himſelf, and which nothing but: wy 


heavenly inſpiration could have diſcovered to her : Any Wt 
that ſhe demanded, as the inſtrument of her future vi. 2 
tories, a particular ſword, which was kept in the churd PE 
of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though ſhe hy PA 
never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and by th 
place in which it had long lain neglected I. This is cer. 1 
tain, that all theſe miraculous ſtories were ſpread abroa ſor 
in order to captivate the vulgar. The more the king a par 
his miniſters were determined to give into the i]lufig, * 
the more ſcrupulous they pretended. An aſſembly of gra TR 
doctors and theologians cautiouſly examined Joan's mil. ther 
hon, and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural, d nif 
was ſent to the parliament, then reſiding at Poictiers; an pla 
was interrogated before that aſſembly : The preſident, Sup 
the counſellors, who came perſuaded of her impoſtur, aft 
went away convinced of her inſpiration. A ray of hop ** 
degan to break through that deſpair, in which the ming roy 
of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now de- ſide 
clared itſelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its qq ſub! 
ſtretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. Fe ora. 
could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of inclination an! whe 
the force of conviction z and none would ſubmit to th was 
trouble of ſo diſagreeable a ſcrutiny. F 
AFTER theſe artificial precautions and preparations hal reve 
been for ſome time employed, Joan's requeſts were I ma, 
laſt complied with: She was armed cap-a-pee, mount by 1 
on horſeback, and ſhown in that martial habiliment be. lieg 
fore the whole people. Her dexterity in managing be hot 
ſteed, though acquired in her former occupation, uuf Eng 
regarded as a freſh proof of her miſſion; and ſhe was re. = 
ceived with the loudeſt acclamations by the ſpectaton 5 
Y 


Fall, fol. 107. Hollingſhed, p. 600. 
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Her former occupation was even denied: She was no C 1 P. 


longer the ſervant of an inn. She was converted into a 
1429+ 


ſhepherdeſs, an employment much more agreeable to the 
imagination. To render her ſtill more intereſting, near 
ten years were ſubſtracted from her age; and all the 
ſentiments of love and of chivalry were thus united to 
thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in order to inflame the fond fancy of 
the people with prepoſleſſions in her favour. 

WHEN the engine was thus dreſſed up in full ſplendor, 
it was determined to eſſay its force againſt the enemy. 
ſoan was ſent to Blois, where a large convoy was pre- 
pared for the ſupply of Orleans, and an army of ten 
thouſand men, under the command of St. Severe, aſſem- 
bled to eſcort it. She ordered all the ſoldiers to confeſs 
themſelves before they ſet out on the enterprize : She ba- 
niſhed from the camp all women of bad fame: She dil. 
played in her hands a conſecrated banner; where the 
Supreme Being was repreſented graſping the globe of 
earth, and ſurrounded with flower de luces: And ſhe 
inſiſted, in right of her prophetic miffion, that the con- 
voy ſhould enter Orleans by the direct road from the 
fide of Beauſſe: But the count of Dunois, unwilling to 
ſubmit the rules of the military art to her ;>fpirations, 
ordered it to approach by the other fide of the river, 

where, he knew, the weakeſt part of the Engliſh army 
was ſtationed. 

Previous td this attempt, the maid had written to the 
regent, and to the Engliſh, generals before Orleans, com- 
manding them, in the name of the omnipctent Creator, 
by whom ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the 
ſiege, and to evacuate France; and menacing them with 
divine vengeance in caſe of their diſobedience, All the 


Engliſh affected to ſpeak with deriſion of the maid, and of 


her heavenly commiſſion ; and ſaid, that the French king 


was now indeed reduced to a ſorry paſs, when he had re- 
Vol. III. L courſe. 
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courſe to ſuch ridiculous expedients : But they felt thei: 
imagination ſecretly ſtruck with the vehement perſuaſion 
which prevailed in all around them; and they waited 
with an anxious expectation, not unmixed with horror, 


bor the iſſue of theſe extraordinary preparations. 


As the convoy approached the river, a ſally was made 
by the garriſon on the fide of Beauſſe, to prevent the 
Engliſh general from ſending any detachment to the other 
ſide : The proviſions were peaceably embarked in boats, 
which the inhabitants of Orleans had ſent to receive 
them: The maid covered with her troops the embarka. 


tion: Suffolk did not venture to attack her: And the 


French general carried back the army in ſafety to Blois; 
an alteration of affairs which was already viſible to all the 
world, and which had a 6 effect on the minds 
of both parties. 

Tux maid entered the city of Orleans arrayed in 
her military garb, and diſplaying her conſecrated ſtand- 


ard; and was received as a celeſtial deliverer by all the 


inhabitants. They now believed themſelves invincible 


under her influence; and Dunois himſelf, perceiving ſuch 


a mighty alteration both in friends and foes, conſented 
that the next convoy, which was expected in a few days, 
ſhould enter by the fide of. Beauſſe. The convoy ap- 
proached : No ſign of reſiſtance appeared in the be- 
fiegers : The waggons and troops paſſed without inter- 
ruption between the redoubts of the Engliſh : A dead 
ſilence and aſtoniſhment reigned among thoſe troops, 
formerly ſo elated with lk and fo 5 for the 


combat. 


THe earl of Suffolk was in a ſituation very unuſual 
and extraordinary, and which might well confound the 
man of the greateſt capacity and firmeſt temper. He ſaw 
his troops overawed, and ſtrongly impreſſed with the 
idea of a divine influence accompanying the maid. In- 

A, 
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ſtead of baniſhing theſe vain terrors by hurry, and action C * P. 
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and war, he waited till the ſoldiers ſhould recover from Eng ry 


the panic; and he thereby gave leiſure for thoſe prepoſſeſ- 
fions to ſink ſtill deeper into their minds. The military 
maxims, which are prudent in common caſes, deceived 
him in theſe unaccountable events. The Engliſh felt 


their courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence in- 


ferred a divine vengeance hanging over them. The 
French drew the ſame inference from an inaQtivity fo 
new and unexpected. Every circumſtance was now re= 
verſed in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The ſpirit reſulting from a long courſe of uninterrupted 
ſucceſs was on a ſudden transferred from the victors to 
the vanquiſhed. | 

Tu maid called aloud, that the garriſon ſhould re- 
main no longer on the defenſive; and ſhe promiſed her 


followers the aſſiſtance of heaven in attacking thoſe re- 


doubts of the enemy which had ſo long kept them in 
awe, and which they had never hitherto dared to inſult. 
The generals ſeconded her ardour : An attack was made 
on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful *: All the Eng- 
liſh who defended the entrenchments were put to the 
ſword, or taken priſoners: And Sir John Talbot himſelf, 
who had drawn together, from the other redoubts, ſome 
troops to bring them relief, durſt not appear in the open 
held againſt ſo formidable an enemy. 

NorTHins, after this ſucceſs, ſeemed impoſſible to the 
maid and her enthuſiaſtic votaries, She urged the gene- 


rals to attack the main body of the Engliſh in their en- 


trenchments : But Dunois, ſtill unwilling to hazard the 


fate of France by too great temerity, and ſenſible that 


the leaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the preſent 


viſions evaporate, and reſtore every thing to its former 


condition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed to her 


2 Monſtrelet, vol. ii, p- 45. 
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firſt to exyel the enemy from their forts on the other {ile 
of the river, and thus lay the communication with the 
country entirely open, before ſhe attempted any mor 


hazardous enterprize. Joan was perſuaded, and theſe 


torts were vigorouſly aſlailed. . In one attack the French 
were repulſed ; the maid was left almoſt alone ; ſhe wx 
obliged to retreat, and join the runaways ; but diſplaying 
her ſacred ſtandard, and animating them with her coun- 
tenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them 
back to the charge, and overpowered .the Engliſh in their 
entrenchments. In the attack of another fort, ſhe ws 
wounded in the neck with an arrow ; ſhe retreated a mo. 
ment behind the aſſailants; ſhe pulled out the arrow with 
her own hands; ſhe had the wound quickly dreſſed; and 
ſne haſtened back to head the troops, and to plant her 
victorious banner on the ramparts of the enemy. 

By all theſe ſucceſſes, the Engliſh were entirely chacel 
from their fortifications on that ſide : They had loſt abo 
hx thouſand men in theſe different actions; and, what 
was ſtill more important, their wonted courage and con- 
hdence was wholly gone, and had given place to amaze- 
ment and deſpair. Ihe maid returned triumphant over 
the bridge, and was again received as the guardian ange| 
of the city. After performing ſuch miracles, ſhe con- 
vinced the moſt obdurate incredulity of her divine mif- 
ſion: Men felt themſelves animated as by a ſuperior 
energy, and thought nothing impoflible to that divine 
hand which ſo viſibly conducted them. It was in vain 
even far the Englith generals to oppoſe with their ſol- 
diers the prevailing opinion of ſupernatural influence : 
They themfelves were probably moved by the ſame be- 
lief: The utmoſt they dared to advance was, that Joan 
was not an initrument of God; ſhe was only the imple- 
ment of the Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to their 


fad experience, that the Devil might be allowed ſome- 
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times to prevail, they derived not much conſolation from 
the enforcing of this opinion, 

Ir might prove extremely dangerous for Suffolk, with 
ſuch intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the pre- 
ſence of ſo courageous and victorious an enen y; he 
therefore raiſed the ſiege, and retreated with all the pre- 
caution imaginable. The French reſolved to puſh their 
conqueſts, and to allow the Engliſh no leiſure to recover 
from their conſternation. Charles formed a body of fix 
thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither 
Suffolk had retired with a detachinent of his army. The 
ſiege laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately de- 
ſended. Joan diſplayed her wonted intrepidity on the 
occaſion. She deſcended into the foſſee, in leading the 
attack ; and ſhe there received a blow on the head with a 


ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded, and beaten to the 


ground: But ſhe ſoon recovered herſelf; and in the end 
rendered the aflault ſucceſsful : Suffolk was obliged to 
yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; 


but, before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverſary, whether 


he were a gentleman ? On receiving a ſatisfactory anſwer, 
he demanded, whether he were a knight? Renaud re- 
plied, that he had not yet attained that honour, Then ? 
make you one, replied Suffolk : Upon which he gave him 
the blow with his ſword, which dubbed him into that 
fraternity; and he immediately ſurrendered himſelf his 
priſoner. 

THE remainder of the Engliſh army was commanded 
by Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
but of making their retreat, as ſoon as poſſible, into a 
place of ſafety; while the French eſteemed the over- 
taking them equivalent to a victory, So much had the 
events which paſſed before Orleans altered every thing 
between the two nations! The vanguard of the French, 
under Richemont and Xaintrailles, attacked the rear of 
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E HA P. the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle laſted not 
aa moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited, and fled: 
1429 The brave Faſtolffe himſelf ſhowed the example of flight 
ama troops ; and the order of the garter was taken from 
him, as a puniſhment for this inſtance of cowardice , 
Two thouſand men were killed in this aCtion, and both 
Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 

Ix the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French writers, 
to magnify the wonder, repreſent the maid (who was 
now known by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans) as 
not only active in combat, but as performing the office 
of general; directing the troops, conducting the military 
operations, and ſwaying the deliberations in all councils 
of war. It is certain that the policy of the French 
court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 
public : But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meaſures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or edu- 
cation, could, on a ſudden, become expert in a profeſſion 
which requires more genius and capacity than any other 
active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe that ſhe could 
diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment ſhe might rely: 
that ſhe could ſeize their hints and ſuggeſtions, and, on 
a ſudden, deliver their opinions as her own; and that 
ſhe could curb, on occaſion, that viſionary and enthuſi- 
aſtic ſpirit with which ſhe was actuated, and could 
temper it with prudence and diſcretion, 

Tux raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid's promiſe to Charles : The crowning of him at 
Rheims was the other: And ſhe now vehemently inſiſted 
that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize. A 
few weeks before, ſuch a propoſal would have appeared 
the moſt extravagant in the world, Rheims lay in a 


v Monſtrelet, vol. ii. p. 46. 
diſtant 


3 RT; Ih 


diſtant quarter of the kingdom; was then in the hands 
of a victorious enemy; the whole road which led to 
it was occupied by their garriſons; and no man could 
be ſo ſanguine as to imagine that ſuch an attempt, 
could ſo ſoon come within the bounds of poſſibility. But 
as it was extremely the intereſt of Charles to maintain 
the belief of ſomething extraordinary and divine in theſe 
events, and to avail himſelf of the preſent conſternation 
of the Engliſh, he reſolved to follow the exhortations of 
his warlike propheteſs, and to lead his army upon this 
promiſing adventure. Hitherto he had kept remote from 
the ſcene of war: As the ſafety of the ſtate depended 
upon his perſon, he had been perſuaded to reſtrain 
his military ardour : But obſerving this proſperous turn 
of affairs, he now determined to appear at the head of 
his armies, and to ſet the example of valour to all his 
ſoldiers. And the French nobility ſaw at once their 
young ſovereign aſſuming a new and more brilliant 
character, ſeconded by fortune, and conducted by the 
hand of heaven; and they caught freſh zeal to exert 
themſelves in replacing him on the throne of his an- 
ceſtors. | | 

CHaRLEs ſet out for Rheims at the head of twelve 
thouſand men : He paſſed by Troye, which opened its 
gates to him : Chalons imitated the example : Rheims 
ſent him a deputation with its keys, before his approach 
to it: And he ſcarcely perceived, as he paſled along, 
that he was marching through .an enemy's country. 
The ceremony of his coronation was here performed © 
with the holy oil, which a pigeon had brought to king 
Clovis from heaven on the firſt eſtabliſhment of the 
French monarchy : The maid of Orleans ſtood by his 


ſide in complete armour, and diſplayed her ſacred ban- 
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ner, which had fo often diſſipated and confounded his 
fierceſt enemies: And the people ſhouted with the moſt 
unſeigned joy on viewing, ſuch a complication of won- 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the maid 
threw herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his knees, 
and with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs 
extorted from her, ſhe congratulated him on this ſingular 
and marvellous event. 

CHARLES, thus crowned and anointed, became more 
reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and ſeemed, in 
a manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commiſſion, 
his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men 
ſwaying their belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations 
and prophetic ſpirit of the maid : So many incidents, 
which paſſed all human comprehenſion, left little room to 
queſtion a ſuperior influence: And the real and undoubt- 
ed facts brought credit to every exaggeration, © which 
Laon, Soiſ- 
ſons, Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns 
and fortrefles in that neighbourhood, immediately af- 
ter Charles's coronation, ſubmitted to him on the 
firſt ſummons; 
give him the moſt zealous teſtimonies of their duty and 
affection. 

NoTHING can impreſs us with a higher idea of the 
wiſdom, addreſs, and reſolution of the duke of Bedford, 
than his being able to maintain himſelf in ſo perilous a 
ſituation, and to preſerve ſome footing in France, after 
the defection of ſo many Places, and amidſt the univerf# 
inclination of the reſt to imitate that contagious example. 
This prince ſeemed prefent every where by his vigilance 
and foreſight : He employed every reſource which fortune 
had yet left him: He put all the Engliſh garriſons in a 
poſtyre of defence: He kept a watchful eye over every at- 
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tempt among the French towards an inſurrection: He CH AP. 


- . , . XX. 
retained the Pariſians in obedience, by alternately em- 4 


ploying careſſes and ſeverity : And knowing that the duke 
of Burgundy was already wavering in his fidelity, he 
ated with ſo much ſkill and prudence, as to renew, in 
this dangerous criſis, his alliance with that prince; an 
alliance of the utmoſt importance to the credit and ſup- 
port of the Engliſh government. 

THE ſmall ſupplies which he received from England 
{t the talents of this great man in ſtill a ſtronger light. 
The ardour of the Engliſh for foreign conqueſts was now 
extremely abated by time and reflection: The parliament 
ſeems even to have become ſenſible of the danger which 
might attend their farther progreſs : No ſupply of money 
could be obtained by the regent during his greateſt diſ- 
treſſes: And men enliſted lowly under his ſtandard, or 
bon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and ſorcery, and dia- 
bolical power of the maid of Orleans“. It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with a 
body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bo- 
hemia, on a cruſade againſt the Huſſites. He was per- 
ſuaded to lend theſe troops to his nephew during the pre- 
ſent difficulties e; and the regent was thereby enabled to 


take the field, and to oppoſe the French king, who was 


advancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 

THE extraordinary capacity of the duke of Bedford 
appeared alſo in his military operations. He attempted 
to reſtore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing 
to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with fo 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impoſlible for Charles to attack him. He ſtill at- 
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C H A P. tended that prince in all his movements; covered his own 
XX. A - i 
[ towns and garriſons; and kept himſelf in a poſture to rea 


1430. 


advantage from every imprudence or falſe ſtep of the ene- 
my. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly of volun- 
teers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon after retired, 
and was diſbanded : Charles went to Bourges, the ordi- 
nary place of his reſidence ; but not till he made himſelf 
maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, 
Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbour. 
hood of Paris, which the affections of the people had put 


Into his hands. 


Tux regent endeavoured to revive the declining ſtate 
of his affairs by bringing over the young king of England, 
and having him crowned and anointed at Paris . All 
the vaſſals of the crown who lived within the provinces 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, ſwore new allegiance, and did 
homage to him. But this ceremony was cold and in- 
ſipid, compared with the luſtre which had attended the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims; and the duke of Bedford 
expected more effect from an accident, which put into his 
hands the perſon that had been the author of all his cala. 
mities. 3 

THE maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the count of Dunois, that her wiſhes were now 
fully gratified, and that ſhe had no farther defire than to 
return to her former condition, and to the occupations 
and courſe of life which became her ſex : But that noble- 
man, ſenſible of the great advantages which might {till 
be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted her to 
perſevere, till, by the final expulſion of the Engliſh, ſhe 
had brought all her prophecies to their full completion. 
In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf into the town 
of Compiegne, which was at that time beſieged by the duke 
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of Burgundy, affiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; 
and the garriſon, on her appearance, believed themſelves 


thenceforth invincible. But their joy was of ſhort duration. 


The maid, next day after her arrival, headed a ſally upon 
the quarters of John of Luxembourg ; ſhe twice drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments ; finding their num- 


bers to enereaſe every moment, ſhe ordered a retreat; 


when hard prefled by the purſuers, ſhe turned upon them, 
and made them again recoil ; but being here deſerted by 
her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, the was at laſt, 
after exerting the utmoſt valour, taken priſoner by the 
Burgundians s. The common opinion was, that the 


French officers, finding the merit of every victory aſcribed 


to her, had, in envy to her renown, by which they them- 


ſelves were ſo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her to 
this fatal accident. f 

Tux envy of her friends, on this occaſion, was not a 
greater proof of her merit than the triumph of her ene- 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The ſervice of 
Te Deum, which has ſo often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris, 
The duke of Bedford fancied, that, by the captivity of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blaſted all his ſuc- 
ceſſes, he ſhould again recover his former aſcendant over 
France ; and, to puſh farther the preſent advantage, he 
purchaſed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed a proſecution againſt her, which, whether it pro- 
ceeded from vengeance or policy, was equally barbarous 
and diſhonourable. 


THERE was no poſlible reaſon, why Joan ſhould not 
be regarded as a priſoner of war, and be entitled to all the 
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C H A P. courteſy and good uſage, which civilized nations pradtſ 


« towards enemies on theſe occaſions. 


1331. 


She had never, in 
her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 
or cruelty, her claim to that treatment: She was un- 
ſtained by any civil crime: Even the virtues and the 
very decorums of her ſex. had ever been rigidly obſcrved 
by her: And though her appearing in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby 
performed ſuch ſignal ſervice to her prince, that ſhe had 
abundantly compenſated for this irregularity ; and was, 
on that very account, the more an object of praiſe and 
admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution; 
and to cover, under that cloak, the violation of juſtice and 
humanity. 


THe biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
Engliſh intereſts, preſented a petition againſt Joan, on 
pretence that ſhe was taken within the bounds of his 
dioceſe; and he defired to have her tried by an eccleſiaſ- 
tical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic: The 
univerſity of Paris was ſo mean as to join in the ſame 
requeſt : Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
Wincheſter was the only Engliſhman, were appointed her 
judges: They held their court in Roiien, where the 
young king of England then reſided : And the Maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with 
irous, was produced before this tribunal, 


Sax firſt deſired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges 
anſwered, that ſhe had once already attempted an eſcape, 
by throwing herlelf from a tower: She confeſſed the fact, 
maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned that, 
if ſhe could, ſhe would {till execute that purpoſe. All 
her other ſpeeches ſhowed the ſame firmneſs and intrepi- 
dity : Though haraſſed with interrogatories during the 
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courſe of near four months, ſhe never betrayed any weak- C 3 P. 
nels or womaniſh ſubmiſſion; and no advantage wass 
gained over her. The point, which her judges puſhed 1431. 
moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations and in- 

tercourſe with departed ſaints ; and they aſked her, whe- 

ther ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of theſe 
inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit them 

to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 

that ſhe was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 

church. She appealed to the pope : They rejected her 


appeal, 

Trey aſked her, why ſhe put truſt in her ſtandard, 
which had been conſecrated by magical incantations : She 
replied, that ſhe put truſt in the Supreme Being alone, 
whoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, 
why ſhe carried in her hand that ſtandard at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Charles at Rheims : She anſwered, 
that the perſon who had ſhared the danger, was entitled 
to ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war, con- 
trary to the decorums of her ſex, and of aſſuming go- 
vernment and command over men ; ſhe ſcrupled not to 
reply, that her ſole purpoſe was to defeat the Engliſh, and 
to expel them the kingdom. In the iſſue, ſhe was con- 
demned for all the crimes of which ſhe had been accuſed, 
aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations were declared to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the people; and ſhe was 
ſentenced to be delivered over to the ſecular arm. 


Joan, ſo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely ; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, and men inveſted 
with the enſigns of a ſacred character, which ſhe had 
been accuſtomed to revere, felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued; 
and thoſe viſionary dreams of inſpiration, in which ſhe 


had been buoyed up by the triumphs of ſucceſs, and the 
applauſes 
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0 H A P. applauſes of her own party, gave way to the terrors of 


1431. 


Execution 
of the Maid 
of Orleans. 


24th June. 


that puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. She puh. 
licly declared herſelf willing to recant ; ſhe acknowledge( 
the illuſion of thoſe revelations which the church had 
rejected; and ſhe promiſed never more to maintain them, 
Her ſentence was then mitigated : She was condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment, and to be fed during life on 
bread and water. 


EnoucnH was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the Engliſh, that 
the opinion of divine influence, which had ſo much en- 
couraged the one, and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
Joan's enemies was not ſatisfied with this victory. Suſ- 
pecting, that the female dreſs, which ſhe had now con- 
ſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely 
placed in her apartment a ſuit of men's apparel ; and 
watched for the effects of that temptation upon her. On 
the ſight of a dreſs in which ſhe had acquired ſo much 
renown, and which, ſhe once believed, ſhe wore by the 
particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paſſions revived ; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to 
clothe herſelf again in the forbidden garment. Her inſi- 
dious enemies caught her in that ſituation : Her fault was 
interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy : No 
recantation would now ſuffice, and no pardon could he 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 


market-place of Roiien ; and the infamous ſentence was 


accordingly executed, This admirable heroine, to whom 
the more generous ſuperſtition of the ancients would have 
erected altars, was, on pretence .of hereſy and magic, 
delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that 
dreadful puniſhment, the ſignal ſervices which ſhe had 


. rendered to her prince and to her native country, 
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Tür affairs of the Engliſh, far from being Sat C " 57 Pp. 
by this execution, went every day more and more to de- 


cay : The great abilities of the regent were unable to re- 
iſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the French, 


to return under the obedience of their rightful ſovereign, ' 


and which that act of cruelty was ſo ill fitted to remove. 
Chartres was ſurprized by a ſtratagem of the count of 
Dunois : A body of the Engliſh, under lord Willoughby, 
was defeated at St. Celerin upon the Sarte® ; The fair in 
the ſuburbs of Cien, ſeated in the midſt of the Engliſh 
territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French officer : 
The duke of Bedford himſelf was obliged by Dunois to 
raiſe the ſiege of Lagni, with ſome loſs of reputation : And 
all theſe misfortunes, though light, yet being continued 
2nd uninterrupted, brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and 
menaced them with an approaching revolution. But the 
chief detriment, which the regent ſuſtained, was by the 
death of his ducheſs, who had hitherto preſerved ſome 
appearance of friendſhip between him and her brother, 
the duke of Burgundy ': And his marriage ſoon after- 
wards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the begin- 
ning of a breach between them *. Philip complained, 
that the regent had never had the civility to inform him 
of his intentions, and that ſo ſudden a marriage was. a 
light on his ſiſter's memory. The cardinal of Wincheſter 
mediated a reconciliation between theſe princes, and 
brought both of them to St. Omers for that purpoſe. 
The duke of Bedford here expected the firſt viſit, both as 
he was ſon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becauſe 
he had already made ſuch advances as to come into the 
duke of Burgundy's territories, in order to have an inter- 
view with him: But Philip, proud of his great power 
and independent dominions, refuſed to pay this compli- 
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cn - P. ment to the regent: And the two princes, unable to ad. 
— ünſt the ceremonial, parted without ſeeing each other“, 
14322 A bad prognoſtic of their cordial intentions to renew pal 
| amity ! 
| Defetionef NoTHING could be more repugnant to the intereſts q 
the duke ef a 
Burguney, the houſe of Burgundy, than to unite the crowns 0 
France and England on the ſame head; an event, which, 
had it taken place, would have reduced the duke to the 
rank of a petty prince, and have rendered his ſituation 
entirely dependant and precarious. The title alſo to the 
crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder 
branches, might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, hat 
been facrificed by the treaty of Troye; and ſtrangers an 
enemies were thereby irrevocably fixed upon the throne, 
Revenge alone had carried Philip into theſe impolitic mei. 
ſures; and a point of honour had hitherto induced hin 
to maintain them. But as it is the nature of paſſion gn. 
dually to decay, while the ſenſe of intereſt maintains 
permanent influence and authority ; the duke had, for ſome 
years, appeared ſenſibly to relent in his animoſity againk 
Charles, and to hearken willingly to the apologies made 
by that prince for the murder of the late duke of Bur. 
gundy. His extreme youth was pleaded in his favour; 
his incapacity to judge for himſelf ; the aſcendant gainet 
over him by his miniſters ; and his inability to reſent 
deed, which, without his knowledge, had been perpe- 
trated by thoſe under whoſe guidance he was then placed, 
The more to flatter the pride of Philip, the king of 
France had baniſhed from his court and preſence Tanegu 
de Chatel, and all thoſe who were concerned in that al- 
ſaſſination; and had offered to make every other atone- 
ment which could be required of him. The diſtreß 
which Charles had already ſuffered, had tended to gratity 
the duke's revenge; the miſeries, to which France had 
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been ſo long expoſed, had begun to move his compaſſion; 
and the cries of all Europe admoniſhed him, that his re- 
ſentment, which might hitherto be deemed pious, would, 
if carried farther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous 
and unrelenting. While the duke was in this diſpoſition, 
every diſguſt, which he received from England, made a 
double impreſſion upon him; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had mar- 
ried his two ſiſters, had weight: and he finally determined 
to unite himſelf to the royal family of France, from which 
his own was deſcended; For this purpoſe, a congreſs 
was appointed at Arras under the' mediation of deputies 
from the pope and the council of Baſle : The duke of 
Burgundy came thither in perſon : The duke of Bourbon, 
the count of Richemont, and other perſons of high rank, 
appeared as ambaſſadors from France: And the Engliſh 
having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Win- 


1433s 


cheſter, the biſhops of Norwich and St. David's, the 


earls of Huntingdon and Suffolk, with others, received 
from the protector and council a commiſſion for that 
purpoſe u. 

Tux conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaaſt 
and began with diſcuſſing the propoſals of the two crowns, 
which were ſo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes 
of accommodation. France offered to cede Normandy 
with Guienne, but both of them loaded with the uſua] 
homage and vaſſalage to the crown. As the claims of 
England upon France were univerſally unpopular in Eu- 
rope, the mediators declared the offers of Charles very 
reaſonable ; and the cardinal of Wincheſter, with the 
other Engliſh ambafladors, without giving a particular 
detail of their demands, immediately left the congreſs. 
There remained nothing but to diſcuſs the mutual preten- 


hons of Charles and Philip. Theſe were eaſily adjuſted; 
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CHAP, The vaſſal was in a ſituation to give law to his ſupe- 
XX. i ps n 5 
W_— — Tor; and he exacted conditions, which, had it not been 
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for the preſent neceſſity, would have been deemed, to 
the laſt degree, diſhonourable and diſadvantageous to 
the crown of France, Beſides making repeated atone- 
ments and acknowledgments for the murder of the 
duke of Burgundy, Charles was obliged to cede all the 
towns of Picardy which lay between the Somme and the 
Low Countries; he yielded ſeveral other territories ; 
he agreed, that theſe and all the other dominions of Phi. 
lip ſhould be held by him, during his life, without doing 
any homage, or ſwearing fealty to the preſent king ; and 
he freed his ſubjects from all obligations to allegiance, 
if ever he infringed this treaty", Such were the con- 
ditions upon which France purchaſed * friendſhip of 
the duke of Burgundy. 

Tux duke ſent a herald to England with a letter, in 
which he notified the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, 
and apologized for his departure from that of Troye. 
The council received the herald with great coldneſs: 
They even aſſigned him his lodgings in a ſhoemaker's 
houſe, by way of inſult; and the populace were fo in- 
cenſed, that, if the duke of Gloceſter had not given him 
guards, his life had been expoſed to danger, when he ap- 
peared in the ſtreets. The Flemings, and other ſubjeds 
of Philip, were inſulted, and ſome of them murdered by 
the Londoners ; and every thing ſeemed to tend towards 
a rupture baton, the two nations. Theſe violences 
were not diſagreeable to the duke of | any We as they 
afforded him a pretence for the farther meaſures which 
he intended to take againſt the Engliſh, whom he now re- 


garded as implacable and dangerous enemies, 
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A rr days after the duke of Bedford received intel- C H A P. 


ligence of this treaty, ſo fatal to the intereſts of England, 
he died at Roũen; a prince of great abilities, and of 
many virtues ; and whoſe memory, except from the bar- 


— — 
1435» 

14th Seat. 

Death of the 


barous execution of the maid of Orleans, was unſullied 2 


by any conſiderable blemiſh. Iſabella, queen of France, 
died a little before him, deſpiſed by the Engliſh, deteſted 
by the French, and reduced in her later years to regard, 
with an unnatural horror, the progreſs and ſucceſs of 
her own ſon, in recovering poſſeſſion of his kingdom. 
This period was alſo ſignalized by the death of the earl 
of Arundel”, a great Engliſh general, who, though he 
commanded three thouſand men, was foiled by Xain- 
trailles at the head of ſix hundred, and ſoon after expired 
of the wounds which he received in the aCtion. 


Tur violent factions, which prevailed between the 
duke of Gloceſter and the cardinal of Wincheſter, 
prevented the Engliſh from taking the proper meaſures 
for repairing. theſe multiplied loſſes, and threw all 
their affairs into confuſion. The popularity of the duke, 
and his near relation to the crown, gave him advan- 
tages in the conteſt, which he often loſt by his open 
and unguarded temper, unfit to ſtruggle with the politic 
and intereſted ſpirit of his rival. The balance, mean- 
while, of theſe parties, kept every thing in ſuſpence: 
Foreign affairs were much neglected: And though the 
duke of York, fon to that earl of Cambridge who was 
executed in the beginning of the laſt reign, was appointed 
ſucceſſor to the duke of Bedford, it was ſeven months be- 
fore his commiſſion paſſed the ſeals ; and the Engliſh re- 
mained ſo long in an enemy's country, without a proper 
head or governor, 
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Tk new governor, on his arrival, found the capital al- 


noon _ ready loſt. . he Pariſians had always been more attached 


1426. 
Decline of 
the Engi:ſh 
in France. 


to the Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereit ; and after 
the concluſton of the treaty of Arras, their — 
without any farther controul, univerſally led them to 
return to their allegiance under their native ſovereign, 
The conſtable, together with Lile-Adam, the ſame per- 
ſon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by intel. 
ligence with the citizens: Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 men, was expelled: 
This nobleman diſcovered valour and preſence of mind 
on the occaſion ; but unable to guard ſo large a place 
againſt ſuch multitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and 
being there inveſted, he delivered up that fortreſs, and was 
contented to ſtipulate for the ſafe retreat of his troops into 
Normandy * 

In the ſame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy openly took 
part againſt England, and commenced hoſtilities by the 
ſiege of Calais, the only place which now gave the Eng- 
liſh any ſure hold of France, and ftill rendered them 
dangerous. As he was beloved among his own ſubjects, 
and had acquired the epithet of Gad, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to intereſt all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries in the ſucceſs of this enterprize ; and he 
inveſted that place with an army, formidable from its 
numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military 
ſpirit”. On the firſt alarm of this ſiege, the duke of 
Gloceſter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a defiance to Philip, 
and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which 
he promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit 
him to reach Calais. The warlike genius of the Engliſh 
had at that time rendered them terrible to all the northern 
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parts of Europe; eſpecially to the Flemings, who were & 2 Po 
more expert in manufactures than in arms; and the duke 
of Burgundy, being already foiled in ſome attempts be- 4436. 
fore Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of his 
own army, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and to re- 26th June, 
treat before the arrival of the enemy. 

Tux Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many fine provinces 
in France; but retained poſſeflion, more by the extreme 
weakneſs of Charles, than by the ſtrength of their own 
garriſons, or the force of their armies. Nothing indeed 
can be more ſurpriſing than the feeble efforts made, dur- 
inz the courſe of ſeveral years, by theſe two potent na- 
tions againſt each other; while the one ſtruggled for 
independence, and the other aſpired to a total conqueſt of 
its rival. The general want of induſtry, commerce, and 
police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations, 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unfit 


ok for bearing the burthens of war, when it was prolonged 
the beyond one ſeaſon ; and the continuance of hoſtilities had, 
g- long ere this time, exhauſted the force and patience of 
em both kingdoms. Searcely could the appearance of an 
ts, army be brought into the held on either fide ; and all the 
ar operations conſiſted in the ſurpriſal of places, in the ren- 
the counter of detached parties, and in incurſions upon the 
he open country; which were performed by ſmall bodies, 
its allembled on a ſudden from the neighbouring garriſons, 
uy In this method of conducting the war, the French king 
of had much the advantage : The affections of the people 
D were entirely on his fide : Intelligence was early brought 
ic 


him of the ſtate and motions of the enemy: The inhabi- 


mit tants were ready to join in any attempts againſt the gar- ; 
ith riſons: And thus ground was continually, though ſlowly NF 
ern gained upon the Engliſh. The duke of York, who was 4 
let, 2 prince of abilities, ſtruggled againſt theſe difficulties dur- 3 
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CSS *- ing the courſe of five years; and being aſſiſted by the ya. 
. bor of lord Talbot, ſoon after created earl of Shrewſbury, 


1436. 
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he performed actions which acquired him honour, but 
merit not the attention of poſterity. It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in ſparing the blood of the 
people, prevented likewiſe all other oppreſſions; and had 
the fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, 
thus happily received a check from their impotence and 
inability, But the French and Engliſh, though they ex- 
erted ſuch ſmall force, were, however, ſtretching beyond 
their reſources, which were {till ſmaller ; and the troops, 
deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſubſiſt by plundering and 
opprefling the country, both of friends and enemies, 
The fields in all the north of France, which was the ſeat 
of war, were laid waſte and left uncultivated *© The 
cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood ſpilt 
in battle, but by the more deſtructive pillage of the gar- 
riſons": And both parties, weary of hoſtilities, which 
decided nothing, ſeemed at laſt deſirous of peace, and they 
ſet on foot negociations for that purpoſe. But the propo- 
ſals of France, and the demands of England, were {till ſo 
wide of cach other, that all hope of accommodation im- 
mediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors demanded 
reſtitution of all the provinces which had once been an- 
nexed to England, together with the final ceſſion of Calais 
and its diſtrict; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe ex- 
tenſive territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince : The French offered 
only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, 
loaded with the uſual burthens. It appeared in vain to 


t Grafton, p. 562. 

u Forteſcue, who, ſoon after this period, viſited France, in the train of 
prince Henry, ſpeaks of that kingdom as a deſert in compariſon of England, 
See his Treatiſe de laudibus Anglia. Though we make allowance for the 
partialities of Forteſcue, there muſt have been ſome foundation for his ac- 
count; and theſe deſtructive wars are the moſt likely reaſon to be aſſigned or 
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continue the negociation, while there was ſo little proſpect © * AP. 
, | "hh 
of agreement. The Engliſh were ſtill too haughty to Conn, 


ſtoop from the vaſt hopes which they had formerly enter- 
tained, and to accept of terms more ſuitable to the preſent 
condition of the two kingdoms. 

THE duke of York ſoon after reſigned his government 
to the earl of Warwic, a nobleman of reputation, whom 
death prevented from long enjoying this dignity. The 
duke, upon the demiſe of that-nobleman, returned to his 
charge, and, during his adminiſtration, a truce was con- 


cluded between the king of England and the duke of 


Burgundy, which had become neceſſary for the com- 
mercial intereſts of their ſubjects *, The war with 
France continued in the ſame languid and feeble ſtate 
as before. 

THE captivity of five princes of the blood, taken 
priſoners in the battle of Azincour, was a conſider- 
able advantage which England long enjoyed over its 
enemy; but this ſuperiority was now entirely loſt, 
Some of theſe princes had died ; ſome had been ran- 
ſomed; and the duke of Orleans, the moſt powerful 
among them, was the laſt that remained in the hands 
of the Engliſh. He offered the ſum of 54,000 nobles Y 
for his liberty; and when this propoſal was laid before 
the council of England, as every queſtion was there an 
object of faction, the party of the duke of Gloceſter, 
and that of the cardinal of Wincheſter, were divided in 


their ſentiments with regard to it. The duke reminded 


the council of the dying advice of the late king, ihat 
none of theſe priſoners ſhould on any account be releaſed, 


x Graſton, p. 573. Y Rymer, vol. x. p. 764. 776. 782. 795, 796. 
This ſum was equal to 36, oco pounds fterling of our preſent money. A 
ſubſidy of a tenth and fifteenth was fixed by Edward III. at 29,000 pounds, 
which, in the reign of Henry VI. made only 58,000 poun1s of our preſent 
money. The parliament granted only one ſubſidy during the courſe of feven 


years, from 1437 to 1444 f 
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Cc . A P. till his ſon ſhould be of ſufficient age to hold, himſelf, 
| , the reins of government. 
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The cardinal inſiſted on the 
greatneſs of the ſum offered, which, in reality, was near 
equal to two-thirds of all the extraordinary ſupplies that 
the parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, granted 
for the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the re- 
leaſe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous 
than prejudicial to the Engliſh intereſts ; by filling the 
court of France with faCtion, and giving a head to thoſe 
numerous malcontents whom Charles was at preſent able, 
with great difficulty, to reſtrain, The cardinal's party, 
as uſual, prevailed : The duke of Orleans was releaſed, 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years: And 
the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire recon- 
ciliation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranſom, It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the princes and nobility, in thoſe ages, went to war 
on very diſadvantageous terms. If they were taken pri- 
ſoners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purchaſed their liberty at the price which the victors 
were pleaſed to impoſe, and which often reduced their 
families to want and beggary, 


THe ſentiments of the cardinal, ſome time after, pre- 
vailed in another point of ſtill greater moment. That 
prelate had always encouraged every propoſal of accom- 
modation with France; and had repreſented the utter 
impoſſibility, in the preſent circumſtances, of puſhing 
farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and the great diffi- 
culty of even maintaining thoſe which were already 
made, He inſiſted on the extreme reluctance of the par- 
Jiament to grant ſupplies; the diſorders in which the 
Engliſh affairs in Normandy were involved ; the daily 
progreſs made by the French king ; and the advantage 
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in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of Gloceſter, high- 
ſpirited and haughty, and educated in the lofty preten- 
ſons which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two brothers had 
rendered familiar to him, could not yet be induced to re- 
linquiſh all hopes of prevailing over France; much leſs 
could he ſee, with patience, his own opinion thwarted and 
rejected by the influence of his rival in the Engliſh coun- 
eil. But, notwithſtanding his oppoſition, the earl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered to the cardinal's 
party, was diſpatched to Tours, in order to negociate 
with the French miniſters. It was found impoflible to 
adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but a truce for 
twenty-two months was concluded, which left every 
thing on the preſent footing between the parties. The 
numerous diſorders under which the French government 
laboured, aud which time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to aſſent to this truce; and the ſame motives en- 
gaged him afterwards to prolong it*, But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this object of his commiſſion, 
proceeded alſo to finiſh another buſineſs, which ſeems ra- 
ther to have been implied than expreſſed in the powers 
that had been granted him b. 

Ix proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harmleſs, in- 
offenſive, ſimple manners; but of the moſt ſlender capa- 
city ; he was fitted, both by the ſoftneſs of his temper, 
and the weakneſs of his underſtanding, to be perpetually 
governed by thoſe who ſurrounded him ; and it was eaſy 
to foreſee that his reign would prove a perpetual mino- 
rity. As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
his age, it was natural to think of chooſing him a queen 
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CH AP. and each party was ambitious of having him receive one 
— rom their hand; as it was probable that this circum. 


1443 · 


Marriage of 
the king 
with Mar- 
garet of 


Anjou. 


{tance would decide, for ever, the victory between them. 
The duke of Gloceſter propoſed a daughter of the count 
of Armagnac; but had not credit to effect his purpoſe, 
The cardinal and his friends had caſt their eye on Margaret 
of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jerufalem, deſcended from the count of 
Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left theſe magni. 
ficent titles, but without any real power or poſſeſſions, to 
his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſt accom. 
pliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and ſeemed 
to poſſeſs thoſe qualities which would equally qualify 
her to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and to ſupply 
all his defects and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, coura- 
geous ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with 
ſolidity as well as vivacity of underſtanding, ſhe had not 
been able to conceal theſe great talents even in the pri- 
vacy of her father's family; and it was reaſonable to 


expect, that when ſhe ſhould mount the throne they 


would break out with ſtill ſuperior luſtre. The earl of 


Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his aſſociates of the 
Engliſh council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, 
which were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre- 
occupying the princeſs's favour, by being the chief means 
of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf 
with her and her family, by very extraordinary conceſ- 
ſions : Though Margaret brought no dowry with her, 
he ventured, of himſelf, without any direct authority 
from the council, but probably with the approbation of 
the cardinal and the ruling members, to engage, by a 
ſecret article, that the province of Maine, which was at 
that time in the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded 
to Charles of Anjou, her uncle, who was prime mini- 
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ſter and favourite of the French king, and who had al- C Md P, 


ready received from his maſter the grant of that province | , 


as his ppanage. 
THe treaty of marriage was ratified in England: Suf- 


folk obtained firſt the title of marquis, then that of duke ; 
and even received the thanks of parliament for his 
ſervices in concluding it“. The princeſs fel] immedi- 
ately into cloſe connections with the cardinal and his 
party, the dukes of Somerſet, Suffolk, and Bucking- 
ham*; who, fortified by her powerful patronage, re- 
ſolved on the final ruin of the duke of Gloceſter. 


TH1s generous prince, worſted in all court intrigues, 
for which his temper was not ſuited ; but poſſeſſing, in a 
high degree, the favour of the public, had already re- 
ceived from his rivals a cruel mortification; which he had 
hitherto born without violating public peace, but which it 
was impoſſible that a perſon of his ſpirit and humanity could 
ever forgive. His ducheſs, the daughter of Reginald, lord 
Cobham, had been accuſed of the crime of witcheraft, and 
it was pretended that there was found in her poſſeſſion a 
waxen figure of the king, which ſhe and her aſſociates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke a prieſt, and one Margery Jordan of 
Eye, melted in a magical manner before a ſlow fire, 
with an intention of making Henry's force and vigour 
waſte away by like inſenſible degrees. The accuſation 
was well calculated to affect the weak and credulous 
mind of the king, and to gain belief in an ignorant age; 
and the ducheſs was brought to trial with her confede- 
rates, The nature of this crime, ſo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenſe, ſeems always to exempt the accuſers from 
obſerving the rules of common ſenſe in their evidence : 
The priſoners were pronounced guilty ; the ducheſs was 
condemned to do public penance, and to ſuffer perpetual 


d Cotton, p. 630. © Hollingſhed, p. 626. 
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impriſonment, the others were executed *, 


3 Violent proccedings were aſcribed ſolely to the ma- 


1447+ 


28th Feb. 
Murder of 
the duke of 
Gleceſter. 


lice of the duke's enemies, the people, contrary to their 
uſual practice in ſuch marvellous trials, acquitted the un- 
happy ſufferers; and encreaſed their eſteem and affection 
towards a prince, who was thus expoſed, without pro- 
tection, to thoſe mortal injuries. 

THese ſentiments of the public made the cardinal of 
Wincheſter and his party ſenſible that it was necefary to 
deſtroy a man whoſe popularity might become dan. 
gerous, and whoſe reſentment they had ſo much cauſe to 
apprehend. In order to effect their purpoſe, a parlia. 
ment was ſummoned to meet, not at London, which 
was ſuppoſed to be too well affected to the duke, but at 
St, Edmondſ{bury, where they expected that he would lie 
entirely at their mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, he was ac- 
cuſed of treaſon, and thrown into priſon. He was ſoon 
after found dead in his bed ?; and though it was pretended 
that his death was natural, and though his body, which 
was expoſed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen a victim to 
the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerly 
practiſed in the cafe of Edward II. Richard II, and Tho- 
mas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, could deceive no 
body. The reaſon of this aſſaſſination of the duke ſeems 
not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in 
parliament on account of his innocence, which, in ſuch 
times, was ſeldom much regarded ; but that they ima- 
gined his public trial and execution would have been 
more invidious than his private murder, which they pre- 
tended to deny. Some gentlemen of his retinue were 
afterwards tried as accomplices in his treaſons, and were 
condemned to be hanged, drawn and quartered, They 
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theſe were hanged and cut down ; but juſt as the executioner © H A, P. 
ma- was proceeding to quarter ther; their pardon was pro- 
their duced, and they were recovered to life*®. The moſt bar= 1447. 
un- barous kind of mercy that can poſſibly be imagined ! 
ion Tus prince is faid to have received a better education 
Pro- than was uſual in his age, to have founded one of the firſt 
public libraries in England, and to have been a great 
al of patron of learned men. Among other advantages which 
y to he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
dan- him of credulity; of which the following inſtance is given 
e to by Sir Thomas More. There was a man who pretended, 
rlia- that, though he was born blind, he had recovered his 
hich fight by touching the ſhrine of St. Albans. The duke, 
it at happening ſoon after to paſs that way, queſtioned the 
J lie man, and, ſeeming to doubt of his ſight, aſked him the 
AC colours of ſeveral cloaks, worn by perſons of his retinue. 
ſoon The man told them very readily. You are a hnave, cried 
nded the prince; had you been born blind, you could not ſo ſoon 
hich have learned to diſtinguiſh colours : And immediately or- 
yard dered him to be ſet in the ſtocks as an impoſtor i. 
1 to Tur cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after his 
crly nephew, whoſe murder was univerſally aſcribed to him as 
ho- well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is ſaid, gave 
e no him more remorſe in his laſt moments, than could natu- 
ems rally be expected from a man hardened, during the courſe 


| in of a long life, in falſehood and in politics. What ſhare 
ſuch the queen had in this guilt is uncertain ; her uſual acti- 
vity and ſpirit made the public conclude, with ſome reaſon, 


ma- 
yoo. that the duke's enemies durſt not have ventured on ſuch 

pre- a deed without her privity. But there happened, ſoon a 
* after, an event, of which ſhe and her favourite, the duke 1 
— of Suffolk, bore inconteſtibly the whole odium. 1 
hey Tr article of the marriage treaty, by which the 


province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, 


h Fabian Chron. anno 1447. i Grafton, p. 597. 
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CHAP. the queen's uncle, had probably been hitherto kept ſecret; 


XX. 


and, during the lifetime of the duke of Gloceſter, it might 


1447» 


1448. 


have been dangerous to venture on the execution of it. 
But, as the court of France ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on per- 
formance, orders were now diſpatched, under Henrys 
hand, to Sir Francis Surienne, governor of Mans, com. 
manding him to ſurrender-that place to Charles of Anjou, 
Surienne, either queſtioning the authenticity of the order, 
or regarding his government as his ſole fortune, refuſed 
compliance; and it became neceſſary for a French army, 
under the count of Dunois, to lay ſiege to the city. The 
governor made as good a defence as his ſituation could 
permit; but, receiving no relief from Edmund duke of 
Somerſet, who was at that time governor of Normandy, 
he was at laſt obliged to capitulate, and to ſurrender 
not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that pro- 
vince, which was thus entirely alienated from the crown 
of England. 


THE bad effects of this meaſure ſtopped not here. Su- 
rienne, at the head of all his garrifons, amounting to 
2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expectation of be- 
ing taken into pay, and of being quartered in ſome towns 
of that province. But Somerſet, who had no means of 
ſubſiſting ſuch a multitude, and who was probably in- 
cenſed at Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him; 
and this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 
on the territories either of the king of France or of Eng- 
land, marched into Britanny, ſeized the town of Fou- 
geres, repaired the fortifications of Pontorſon and St, 
James de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted his troops by the ravages 
which he exerciſed on that whole province*. The duke of 
Britanny complained of this violence to the king of 
France, his liege lord : Charles remonftrated with the 


* Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 6. 
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duke of Somerſet: That nobleman replied, that the in- © H * 4 
jury was done without his privity, and that he had no 8 
authority over Surienne and his companions l. Though 1448. 
this anſwer ought to have appeared ſatisfactory to Charles, 

who had often felt ſeverely the licentious, independent 

ſpirit of ſuch mercenary ſoldiers, he never would admit 

of the apology, He ſtil! infifted that theſe plunderers 

ſhould be recalled, and that reparation ſhould be made to 

the duke of Britanny for all the damages which he had 

ſuſtained : And, in order to render an accommodation ab- 

folutely impracticable, he made the eſtimation of damages 

amount to no leſs a ſum than 1,600,000 crowns. He 

was ſenſible of the ſuperiority which the preſent ſtate of 

his affairs gave him over England ; and he determined to 

take advantage of it. 

No ſooner was the truce concluded between the two State of 
kingdoms, than Charles employed himſelf, with great 
induſtry and judgment, in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills 
to which France, from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domeſtic, had ſo long been expoſed. He re- | 
ſtored the courſe of public juſtice; he introduced order 4 
into the finances; he eſtabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; 1 
he repreſſed faction in his court; he reviyed the languid 
ſtate of agriculture and the arts; and, in the courſe of a 
few years, he rendered his kingdom flouriſhing within it- 
ſelf, and formidable to its neighbours. Meanwhile, af- 
fairs in England had taken a very different turn, The 
court was divided into parties, which were enraged againſt 
each other: The people were diſcontented with the go- 
vernment : Conqueſts in France, which were an object 
more of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked amidſt do- 
meſtic incidents, which engroſſed the attention of all men: 
The governor of Normandy, ill ſupplied with money, was 
obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of his troops, and to allow k 

24 


1 Monflrelet, vol. iii. p. 7, Hollingſhed, p. 629. 
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Cc — 5 P. the fortifications of the towns and caſtles to become ruin. 
W—— ous: And the nobility and people of that province had, 
1449- during the late open communication with France, enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of renewing connexions with their 

ancient maſter, and of concerting the means for expelling 

the Engliſh. The occaſion, therefore, ſeemed favourable 

to Charles for breaking the truce. Normandy was at 

Renewal of once invaded by four powerful armies ; one commanded 
withFrance. by the king himſelf; a ſecond by the duke of Britanny; 
a third by the duke of Alengon ; and a fourth by the 

count of Dunois. The places opened their gates almoſt 

as ſoon as the French appeared before them: Verneüll, 

Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Ponteau de mer, Gifors, 

Mante, Vernon, Argentan, Liſieux, Fecamp, Coutances, 

Beleſme, Pont de l' Arche, fell in an inſtant into the hands 

of the enemy. The duke of Somerſet, ſo far from having 

an army which could take the field, and relieve theſe 

places, was not able to ſupply them with the neceſſary 
garriſons and proviſions. He retired with the few troops, 

of which he was maſter, into Roũen; and thought it 
ſufficient, if, till the arrival of ſuccours from England, 

he could fave that capital from the general fate of the 
province. The king of France, at the head of a formi- 

dable army, fifty thouſand ſtrong, preſented himſelf be- 

fore the gates: The dangerous example of revolt had 

infected the inhabitants; and they called aloud for a ca- 
pitulation, Somerſet, unable to reſiſt, at once, both the 

enemies within and from without, retired with his garri- 

ſon into the palace and caſtle ; which, being places not 

tenable, he was obliged to ſurrender : He purchaſed a re- 

4th Nov. treat to Harfleur by the payment of 56,000 crowns, by 
engaging to ſurrender Arques, Tancarville, Caudebec, 
Honfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 

by delivering hoſtages for the performance of ar- 

ticles n. The governor of Honfleur refuſed to obey Nis 


m Monſtrelet, vol. iii. p. 21. Grafton, p. 643. 
orders; 


nn 


orders; upon which the earl of Shrewſbury, who was CHAP. 


one of the hoſtages, was detained priſoner ; and the Eng- 
liſh were thus deprived of the only general capable of 
recovering them from their preſent diſtreſſed ſituation, 
Harfleur made a better defence under Sir Thomas Cur- 
ſon the governor ; but was finally obliged to open its 
gates to Nunois. Succours at laſt appeared from Eng- 
land under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg: 
But theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 
and were ſoon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the count 
of Clermont”, This battle, or rather ſkirmiſh, was the 
only action fought by the Engliſh for the defence of their 
dominions in France, which they had purchaſed at ſuch 
an expence of blood and treaſure. Somerſet, ſhut up in 
Caen without any proſpect of relief, found it neceſſary to 
capitulate: Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that the 
ear! of Shrewſbury ſhould be reſtored to liberty: And 
Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy which remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up, the con- 
queſt of that important province was finiſhed in a twelve. 
month by Charles, to the great joy of the-inhabitants and 
of his whole kingdom *, 

A LIKE rapid ſucceſs attended the French arms in 
Guienne; though the inhabitants of that province were, 
from long cuſtom, better inclined to the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Dunois was diſpatched thither, and met with no 
reſiſtance in the field, and very little from the towns. 
Great improvements had been made, during this age, in 


the ſtructure and management of artillery, and none in f 


fortification ; and the art of defence was by that means 
more unequal, than either before or fince, to the art of 
attack. After all the ſmall places about Bourdeaux were 
reduced, that city agreed to ſubmit, if not relieved by a 
certain time; and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly 


n Hollingſhed, p. 631, © Grafton, p. 646. 
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CHAP. of theſe diſtant concerns, no relief appeared ; the place 
ys ſurrendered; and Bayonne being taken ſoon after, this 


145% 


- whole province, which had remained united to England, 


ſince the acceſſion of Henry II. was, after a period of 
three centuries, finally ſwallowed up in the French mo- 
narchy, 

THouGH no peace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was, in a manner, at an end, 
The Engliſh, torn in pieces by the civil diſſenſions which 
enſued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guienne : And Charles, occupied at home in regu- 
lating the government, and fencing againſt the intrigues 
of his factious ſon, Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarcely ever at- 
tempted to invade them in their ifland, or to retaliate 
upon them, by availing himſelf of their inteſtine conſu. 
ſions, 
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Claim of the duke of York to the crown——The ear! 
of Warwic—— Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 
is baniſhment and death Popular 
inſurreftion——T be parties of York and Lancaſter 
—— Firſt armament of the duke of York —— Firſt 
battle of St. Albans —— Battle of Blore-heath 
of Northamplon——A parliament-—— Battle of 
Wakefield —— Death of the duke of York — — Battle 
of Mortimer's Croſs Second Battle of St. Albans 
Eduard IV. aſſumes the crown—— Miſcella- 
neous tranſatlions of this reign. 


WEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of England, 

had never failed, how gentle ſoever and innocent, 

to be infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil 
commotions ; and as the incapacity of Henry appeared 
every day in a fuller light, theſe dangerous conſequences 
began, from paſt experience, to be univerſally and juſtly 
apprehended. Men alſo of unquiet ſpirits, no longer 
employed in foreign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the ſituation of the neighbouring ſtates, were 
the more likely to excite inteſtine diſorders, and, by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels 
of their native country, But though theſe cauſes alone 
were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurred ano- 
ther circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A pre- 
tender to the crown appeared: The title itſelf of the weak 
prince, who enjoyed the name of ſovereignty, was diſ- 
N 2 puted: 
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puted : And the Engliſh were now to pay the ſevere, 
though late, penalty of their turbulence/ under Richard 
II. and of their levity in violating, without any neceſ, 
ſity or juſt reaſon, the lineal ſucceſſion of their mo- 
narchs. 

ALL the males of the houſe of Mortimer were extinct; 
but Anne, the ſiſter of the laſt earl of Marche, having 
eſpouſed the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign of 
Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgot- 
ten, claim to her ſon, Richard, duke of Vork. This 
prince, thus deſcended by his mother from Philippa, only 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond ſon of Edward 
III. ſtood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 
king, who derived his deſcent fram the duke of Lancaſter, 
third fon of that monarch ; and that claim could not, in 
many reſpects, have . into more dangerous hands 
than thoſe of the duke of Vork. Richard was a man of 
valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild dif. 
poſitions: He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 
theſe virtues in his government of France: And though 
recalled from that command by the intrigues and ſuperior 
intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent to ſup- 
preſs a rebellion in Ireland; had ſucceeded much better 
in that enterprize than his rival in the defence of Nor- 
mandy ; and hadeven been able to attach to his perfon and 
family the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to ſub- 
due p. In the right of his father, he bore the rank of firſt 
prince of the blood ; and by this ſtation he gave a luſtre 
to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, which, 
though of great nobility, was equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eclipſed by the royal deſcent 
of the houſe of Lancaſter. He poſſeſſed an immenſe for- 
tune from the union of ſo many ſucceſſions, thoſe of 


Cambridge and York on the one hand, with thoſe of Mor- 
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and Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family 
of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying 
the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, had 
widely extended his intereſt among the nobility, and had 
procured him many connexions in that formidable order, 
Tux familyof Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the moſt 
potent, both from their opulent poſſeſſions, and from the 
characters of the men, that has ever appeared in England. 
For, beſides the earl of Weſtmoreland, and the lords La- 
timer, Fauconberg and Abergavenny; the earls of Saliſ- 
bury and Warwic were of that family, and were of them- 
ſelves, on many accounts, the greateſt noblemen in the 
kingdom, The earl of Saliſbury, brother-in-law to the 
duke of York, was the eldeſt ſon by a ſecond marriage of 
the carl of Weſtmoreland ; and inherited by his wife, 
daughter and heir of Montacute, earl of Saliſbury, killed 
before Orleans, the poſſeſſions and title of that great fa- 


mily. His eldeſt ſon, Richard, had married Anne, the 


daughter and heir of Beauchamp, earl of Warwic, who 
died governor of France ; and by this alliance he enjoyed 
the poſſeſſions, and had acquired the title, of that other 
family, one of the moſt opulent, moſt ancient, and moſt 
illuſtrious in England. The perſonal qualities alſo of 
theſe two earls, eſpecially of Warwic, enhanced the 
ſplendour of their nobility, and encreaſed their influence 
over the people. This latter nobleman, commonly known, 
from the ſubſequent events, by the appellation of the 
King-maker, had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his gallantry 
in the field, by the hoſpitality of his table, by the mag- 
nificence, and ſtill more by the generoſity of his expence, 
and by the ſpirited and bold manner which attended him 
in all his actions. The undeſigning frankneſs and open- 
neſs of his character rendered his conqueſt over men's 

RY - affections 
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C A P. affections the more certain and infallible : His preſents 


XXI 


14 50. 


1 — were regarded as ſure teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip; ; 


and his profeſſions as the overflowings of his genuine ſen- 
timents. No leſs than 30,000 perſons are ſaid to have 
daily lived at his board in the different manors and caſlles 
which he poſſeſſed in England: The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well as by his 
bravery, were zealouſly attached to his intereſts: The 
people in general bore him an unlimited affection: His 
numerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than to 
the prince or to the laws: And he was the greateſt, as 
well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the crown, and rendered the people incapable cf 
any regular ſyſtem of civil government. 

Bur the duke of York, beſides the family of Nevi), 
had many other partizans among the great nobility, 
Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, deſcended from a very 


noble family of that name in France, was attached to his 


intereſts : Moubray, duke of Norfolk, had, from his here- 
ditary hatred to the family of Lancaſter, embraced the 
fame party: And the diſcontents, which univerſally 
prevailed among the people, rendered every combination 
of the great the more dangerous to the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment. | 

Touch the people were never willing to grant the 
fupplies neceſlary for keeping poſſeſſion of the conqueret 
provinces in France, they repined extremely at the loſs of 
theſe boaſted acquiſitions; and fancied, becauſe a ſudden ir- 
ruption could make conqueſts, that, without ſteady coun- 
ſels, and a uniform expence, it was poſſible to maintain 
them. The voluntary ceſſion of Maine to the queen's 
uncle, had made them ſuſpect treachery in the loſs of Nor- 
mandy and Guienne. They ſtill conſidered Margaret as 
a French woman and a latent enemy of the kingdom. 


And when they ſaw her father and all her relations active 


in 


F 


in promoting the ſucceſs of the French, they could not C WS Pe 


be perſuaded that ſhe, who was all powerful in the Eng- ; 


liſh council, would very zealouſly oppoſe them in their 


enterprizes. 

Bur the moſt fatal blow given to the popularity of 
the crown, and to the intereſts of the houſe of Lancaſter, 
was by the aſſaſſination of the virtuous duke of Gloceſter, 
whoſe character, had he been alive, would have intimi- 
dated the partizans of York ; but whoſe memory, being 
extremely cheriſhed by the people, ſerved to throw an 
odium on all his murderers. By this crime the reigning 
family ſuffered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 
firmeſt ſupport ; and it was loaded with all the infamy of 
that imprudent and barbarous aſſaſſination. 


As the duke of Suffolk was known to have had an 
active hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it; and the clamours, which neceſſarily roſe 
againſt him, as prime miniſter, and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became abſolutely uncontrolable. The great nobility 
could ill brook to ſee a ſubject exalted above them ; much 
more one who was only great grandſon to a merchant, 
and who was of a birth ſo much inferior to theirs, The 
people complained of his arbitrary meaſures ; which were, 
in ſome degree, a neceſſary conſequence of the irregular 
power then poſſeſſed by the prince, but which the leaſt 
diſaffection eaſily magnified into tyranny. The great ac- 
quiſitions which he daily made were the object of envy ; 
and as they were gained at the expence of the crown, 
which was itſelf reduced to poverty, they appeared, on 
that accouht, to all indifferent perſons, the more excep- 
tionable and invidious. 

THe revenues of the crown, which had long been diſ- 


proportioned to its power and dignity, had been extremely 


dilapidated during the minority of Henry 1; both by tle 
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rapacity of the courtiers, which the king's uncles could 


not controul, and by the neceſſary expences of the French 
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folk: 


war, which had always been very ill ſupplied by the grants 
of parliament. The roya! demeſnes were diflipated ; and 
at the ſame time the king was loaded with a debt of 
372,000 pounds, a ſum ſo great, that the parliament 
could never think of diſcharging it. This unhappy ſitu. 
ation forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary meaſures: 
The houſehold itſelf could not be ſupported without 
ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of purveyance, and 
rendering it a kind of univerſal robbery upon the people: 
The public clamour roſe high upon this occaſion, and no 
one had the equity to make allowance for the neceſlity of 
the king's ſituation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore 
the blame of the whole ; and every grievance, in every 
part of the adminiſtration, was univerſally imputed to his 
tyranny and injuſtice. | 
Tris nobleman, ſenſible of the public hatred under 
which he laboured, and foreſeeing an attack from the 
commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies, by boldly 
preſenting himſelf to the charge, and by inſiſting upon 
his own innocence, and even upon his merits, and thoſe 
of his family, in the public ſervice. He roſe in the houſe 
of peers ; took notice of the clamours propagated againſt 
him ; and complained, that, after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad ſeventeen years 
without once returning to his native country ; after loſing 
a father and three brothers in the wars with France ; after 
being himſelf a priſoner, and purchaſing his liberty by a 
great ranſom ; it ſhould yet be ſuſpected, that he had 
been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 
he had ever oppoſed with ſuch zeal and fortitude, and 
that he had betrayed his prince, who had rewarded his ſer- 
vices by the higheſt honours and greateſt offices, that it 
was in his power to confer”, This ſpeech did not an- 
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ſwer the purpoſe intended. The commons, rather pro- © H A P. 
- 2 . . > + + & 
voked at his challenge, opened their charge againſt him, ALA. 


and ſent up to the peers an. accuſation of high treaſon, 
divided into ſeveral articles. They inſiſted, that he had 
perſuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to depoſe the king, and to place on 
the throne his own ſon, John de la Pole, whom he in- 
tended to marry to Margaret, the only danghter of the 
late John duke of Somerſet, and to whom, he imagined, 
he would by that means acquire a title to the crown: 
That he had contributed to the releaſe of the duke of Or- 
leans, in hopes, that that prince would affiſt king Charles 
in expelling the Engliſh from France, and recovering 
full poſſeſſion of his kingdom : That he had afterwards 
encouraged that monarch to make open war on Normandy 
and Guienne, and had promoted his conqueſts by betray- 
ing the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing the ſuccours 
intended to be ſent to thoſe provinces: And that he 
had, without any powers or commiſſion, promiſed by 
treaty to cede the province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, 
and had accordingly ceded it; which proved in the iſſue 
the chief cauſe of the loſs of Normandy *. 

IT is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that the 
commons adopted, without enquiry, all the popular cla- 
mours againſt the duke of Suffolk, and charged him with 
crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ſeriouſly be- 
lieve him guilty. Nothing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, ſo little eminent by his birth and cha- 
rater, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
and of depoſing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of ſo much 
ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the houſe, who knew, that he had intended to 
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marry his ſon to one of the co-heirs of the earl of War: 
wic, and was diſappointed in his views, only by the 
death of that lady : And he obſerved, that Margaret of 
Somerſet could bring to her huſband no title to the 
crown; becauſe ſhe herſelf was not ſo much as compre. 
hended in the entail, fettled by act of partiament. Itis 
caſy to account for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the ſituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 
ſuppoſing any treachery in the Engliſh miniſters ; and it 
may ſafely be affirmed, that greater vigour was requiſite 
to defend. theſe provinces from the arms of Charles VII. 
than to conquer them at firſt from his predeceſſor. I 
could never be the intereſt of any Engliſh miniſter to be. 
tray and abandon ſuch acquiſitions ; much leſs of one, 
who was ſo well eſtabliſhed in his maſter's favour, who 
enjoyed ſuch high honours and ample poſſeſſions in his 
own country, who had nothing to dread but the effect 
of popular hatred, and who could never think, without 
the moſt extreme reluctance, of becoming a fugitive and 
exile in a foreign land. The only article, which carries 
any face of probability, is his engagement for the delivery 
of Maine to the queen's uncle : But Suffolk maintained, 
with great appearance of truth, that this meaſure was 
approved of by ſeveral at the council table*; and it 
ſeems hard to aſcribe to it, as is done by the commons, 
the ſubſequent loſs of Normandy, and expulſion of the 
Engliſh. Normandy lay open on every fide to the in- 
vaſion of the French: Maine, an inland province, muſt 
ſoon after have fallen without any attack: And as the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed in other parts more fortreſſes than they 
could garriſon or provide for, it ſeemed no bad policy to 
contract their force, and to render the deſence practicable, 


by reducing it within a narrower compaſs. 
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and they, therefore, ſoon after, ſent up againſt him a 
new charge of miſdemeanors, which they alſo divided into 
ſeveral articles. They affirmed, among other imputations, 
that he had procured exorbitant grants from the crown, 
had embezzled the public money, had conferred offices 
on improper perſons, had perverted juſtice by maintaining 
iniquitous cauſes, and had procured pardons for notorious 
offenders . The articles are moſtly general; but are not 
improbable: And as Suffolk ſeems to have been a bad 
man and a bad miniiter, it will not be raſh in us to think 
that he was guilty, and that many of theſe articles could 
have been proved againſt him. The court was alarmed 
at the proſecution of a favourite miniſter, who lay under 
ſuch a load of popular prejudices; and an expedient was 
fallen upon to ſave him from preſent ruin. The king ſum- 
moned all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, to his apart- 
ment: The priſoner was produced before them, and 
aſked what he could fay in his own defence? He denied 
the charge; but ſubmitted to the king's mercy : Henry 
expreſſed himſelf not ſatisfied with regard to the firſt im- 
peachment for treaſon ; but in conſideration of the ſecond, 
for miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
folk's own fubmiſfion, not by any judicial authority, he 
baniſhed him the kingdom during five years. The lords 
remained ſilent; but as ſoon as they returned to their own 
houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this ſentence ſhould 
nowiſe infringe their privileges ; and that, if Suffolk had 
inſiſted upon his right, and had not voluntarily ſubmitted 
to the king's commands, he was intitled to a trial by his 
peers in parliament. 

Ir was eaſy to ſee, that theſe irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he ſtill poſ- 
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re- inſtated in his former power and credit. A captain of 
a veſſel was therefore employed by his enemies to inter- 
cept him in his paſſage to France: He was ſeized near 
Dover; his head ſtruck off on the fide of a long boat; 
and his body thrown into the ſea”. No enquiry was 
made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious 
deed of violence. 

THe duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's power in 
the miniſtry, and credit with the queen; and as he wa 
the perſon under whoſe government the French pro- 
vinces had been loſt, the public, who always judge by 
the event, ſoon made him equally the object of their 
animoſity and hatred. The duke of York was abſent in 
Ireland during all theſe tranſactions; and however it 
might be ſuſpected, that his partizans had excited and 
ſupported the proſecution againſt Suffolk, no immediats 
ground of complaint could, on that account, lie againſt 
him. But there happened, ſoon after, an incident which 
rouſed the jealouſy of the court, and diſcovered to them 
the extreme danger to which they were expoſed from 
the pretenſions of that popular prince. 

THe humours of the people, ſet afloat by the parlia- 
mentary impeachment, and by the fall of ſo great a fi- 
vourite as Suffolk, broke out in various commotions 
which were ſoon ſuppreſſed ; but there aroſe one in Kent, 
which was attended with more dangerous conſequences, 
A man of low condition, one John Cade, a native of 
Ireland, who had been obliged to fly into France for 
crimes, obſerved, on his return to England, the diſcon- 


tents of the people; and he laid on them the foundation 


of projects, which were at firſt crowned with ſurpriſing 
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ſucceſs, He took the name of John Mortimer; intending, 
2s is ſuppoſed, to paſs himſelf for a ſon of that Sir John 
Mortimer who had been ſentenced to death by parlia- 
ment, and executed, in the beginning of this reign, with- 
out any trial or evidence, merely upon an indictment of 
high treaſon given in againſt him*, On the firſt men- 
tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 
to the number of 20,000, flocked to Cade's ſtandard ; 
and he excited their zeal by publiſhing complaints againſt 
the numerous abuſes in government, and demanding a 
redreſs of grievances, The court, not yet fully ſenſible 
of the danger, ſent a ſmall force againſt the rioters, 
under the command of Sir Humphry Stafford, who was 
defeated and ſlain in an action near Seyenoke?; and 
Cade, advancing with his followers towards London, en- 
camped on Blackheath, Though elated by his victory, 
he ſtill maintained the appearance of moderation ; and 
ſending to the court a plauſible liſt of grievances *, he 
promiſed that, when theſe ſhould be redreſſed, and when 
lord Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, ſheriff of Kent, 
ſhould be puniſhed for their malverſations, he would im- 
mediately lay down his arms. The council, who ob- 
ſerved that nobody was willing to fight againſt men ſo rea- 
ſonable in their pretenſions, carried the king, for preſent 
ſafety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 
its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome time, 
great order and diſcipline among his followers, He al- 
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ways led them into the fields during the night-time ; and 
publiſhed ſevere edits againſt plunder and violence f 
every kind: But being obliged, in order to gratify their 
malevolence againſt Say and Cromer, to put theſe men 
to death without a legal trial“, he found, that, after 
the commiſlion of this crime, he was no longer maſter 
of their riotous diſpoſition, and that all his orders were 
neglected *, They broke into a rich houſe, which they 
plundered ; and the citizens, alarmed at this act of vio. 
lence, ſhut their gates againſt them; and being ſeconde( 
by a detachment of ſoldiers ſent them by lord Scales, 
governor of the Tower, they repulſed the rebels with 


great ſlaughter *. The Kentiſhmen were ſo diſcourage 


by the blow, that, upon receiving a general pardon from 
the primate, then chancellor, they retreated toward 
Rocheſter, and there diſperſed, The pardon was ſoon 
after annulled, as extorted by violence: A price was ſet 
on Cade's head 4, who was killed by one Iden, a gentle. 
man of Suſſex; and many of his followers were Capitally 
puniſhed for their rebellion. 

IT was imagined by the court, that the duke of York 
had ſecretly inſtigated Cade to this attempt, in order to 
try, by that experiment, the diſpoſitions of the people 
towards his title and family®: And as the event had ſo 
far ſucceeded to his wiſh, the ruling party had greater 
reaſon than ever to apprehend the future conſequences of 
his pretenſions. At the ſame time, they heard that he 
intended to return from Ireland; and fearing that he 
meant to bring an armed force along with him, they 
iſſued orders, in the king's name, for oppoſing him, and 
for debarring him entrance into England.. But the duke 
refuted his enemies by coming attended with no more than 
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dis ordinary retinue: The precautions of the miniſters 
ſerved only to ſhew him their jealouſy and malignity 
againſt him: He was ſenſible that his title, by being 
dangerous to the king, was alſo become dangerous to 
himſelf : He now ſaw the impoſſibility of remaining in 
his preſent ſituation, and the neceſſity of proceeding for- 
ward in ſupport of his claim. His partizans, therefore, 
were inſtructed to maintain, in all companies, his right 
by ſucceſſion, and by the eſtabliſhed laws and conſtitu- 
tion of the kingdom : Theſe queſtions became every day 
more and more the ſubject of converſation : The minds 
of men were inſenſibly ſharpened againſt each other by 
diſputes, before they came to more dangerous extremities : 
And various topics were pleaded in ſupport of the preten- 
ſions of each party. 

Tux partizans of the houſe of Lancaſter maintained, 
that though the elevation of Henry IV. might at firſt 
be deemed ſomewhat irregular, and could not be juſtified 
by any of thoſe principles on which that prince choſe 
to reſt his title, it was yet founded on general conſent, 
was a national act, and was derived from the voluntary 
approbation of a free people, who, being looſened from 
their allegiance by the tyranny of the preceding govern- 
ment, were moved by gratitude, as well as by a ſenſe 
of public intereſt, to entruſt the ſceptre into the hands 
of their deliverer : That, even if that eſtabliſhment were 
allowed to be at firſt invalid, it had acquired ſolidity by 
time; the only principle which ultimately gives autho- 
rity to government, and removes thoſe ſcruples which 
the irregular ſteps attending almoſt all revolutions na- 
turally excite in the minds of the people: That the 
right of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted only for general 
good, and for the maintenance of public order; and 
could never be pleaded to the overthrow of national tran- 
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That the principles of liberty, no leſs than the maxims of 
internal peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions of the 
houſe of York; and if ſo many reiterated acts of the 
legiſlature, by which the crown was entailed on the 
preſent family, were now invalidated, the Engliſh mug 
be conſidered, not as a free people, who could dif. 
poſe of their own government, but as a troop of laye,, 
who were implicitly tranſmitted by ſucceſſion from one 
maſter to another : That the nation was bound to allegi. 
ance under the houſe of Lancaſter by moral, no leſs than 
by political duty ; and were they to infringe thoſe nume. 
rous oaths of fealty which they had ſworn to Henry 
and his predeceſſors, they would thenceforth be thrown 
looſe from all principles, and it would be found difficult 
ever after to fix and reſtrain them: That the duke d 
York himſelf had frequently done homage to the King 2 
his lawful ſovereign, and had thereby, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, made an indirect renunciation of thoſe claim 
with which he now dares to diſturb the tranquillity of 
the public : That, even though the violation of the rights 
of blood, made on the depoſition of Richard, was per- 
haps raſh and imprudent, it was too late to remedy 
the miſchief; the danger of a diſputed ſucceſſion could 
no longer be obviated; the people, accuſtomed to a go- 
vernment which, in the hands of the late king, had 
been ſo glorious, and in that of his predeceſſor fo pru- 
dent and ſalutary, would ſtill aſcribe a right to it; by 
cauſing multiplied diſorders, and by ſhedding an inun- 
dation of blood, the advantage would only be obtained 
of exchanging one pretender for another; and the houſe 
of York itſelf, if eſtabliſhed on the throne, would, on 
the firſt opportunity, be expoſed to thoſe revolutions 
which the giddy ſpirit, excited in the people, gave 10 
much reaſon to apprehend : And that though the preſent 
king enjoyed not the ſhining talents which had appeared 
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in his father and grandfather, he might ſtill have a fon CH A P- 
who ſhould be endowed with them; he is himſelf Av 


eminent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenfive manners; 
and if active princes were dethroned on pretence of ty- 
ranny, and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there 
would thenceforth remain, in the conſtitution, no eſtabliſh- 
ed rule of obedience to any ſovereign. 


THtsE ſtrong topics, in favour of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, were oppoſed by arguments no leſs convincing 
on the ſide of the houſe of York. The pattizans of this 
latter family aſſerted, that the maintenance of order in 
the ſucceſſion of princes, far from doing injury to the 
people, or invalidating their fundamental title to good 
government, was eſtabliſhed only for the purpoſes of 
government, and ſerved to prevent thoſe numberleſs con- 
fuſions which muſt enſue, if no rule were followed but 
the uncertain and diſputed views of preſent convenience 
and advantage : That the ſame maxims which enſured 
public peace, were alſo ſalutary to national liberty; 
the privileges of the people could only be maintained by 
the obſervance of laws; and if no account were made 
of the rights of the ſovereign, it could leſs be expected 
that any regard would be paid to the property and free- 
dom of the ſubject: That it was never too late to cor- 
rect any pernicious precedent ; an unjuſt eſtabliſhment, 
the longer it ſtood, acquired the greater ſanction and va- 
lidity; it could, with more appearance of reaſon, be 
pleaded as an authority for a like injuſtice; and the 
maintenance of it, inſtead of favouring public tranquil- 
lity, tended to disjoint every principle by which human 
ſociety was ſupported : That uſurpers would be happy, 
if their preſent poſſeſſion of power, or their continuance 
for a few years, could convert them into legal princes ; 
but nothing would be more miſerable than the people, 
if all reſtraints on violence and ambition were thus 
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removed, and a full ſcope given to the attempts of every 


[turbulent innovator: That time, indeed, might beſtow 


1450. 


ſolidity on a government whoſe firſt foundations were 
the moſt infirm ; but it required both a long courſe of 
time to produce this effect, and the total extinction of 
thoſe claimants, whoſe title was built on the original 
principles of the conſtitution: That the depoſition of 
Richard II. and the advancement of Henry IV. were 
not deliberate national acts, but the reſult of the levity 
and violence of the people, and proceeded from thoſe very 
defects in human nature, which the eſtabliſhment of poli- 
tical ſociety, and of an order in ſucceſſion, was calculated 
to prevent : That the ſubſequent entails of the crown were 
a continuance of the fame violence and uſurpation ; they 
were not ratihed by the legiſlature, ſince the conſent of 
the rightful king was ſtill wanting; and the acquieſcence, 
firſt of the family of Mortimer, then of the family f 
York, proceeded from preſent neceſſity, and implied no 
renunciation of their pretenſions : That the reſtoration 
of the true order of ſucceſſion could not be conſidered 
as a change which familiarized the people to revolu- 
tions; but as the correction of a former abuſe, which 
had, itſelf, encouraged the giddy: ſpirit of innovation, re- 
bellion, and diſobedience: And that, as the original 
title of Lancaſter ſtood only in the perſon of Henry IV. 
on preſent convenience, even this principle, unjuſtifiable 
as it was, when not ſupported by laws, and warranted 
by the conſtitution, had now entirely gone over to the 
other ſide; nor was there any compariſon between 2 
prince utterly unable to ſway the ſceptre, and blindly 
governed by corrupt miniſters, or by an imperious queen, 
engaged in foreign and hoſtile intereſts ; and a prince of 
mature years, of. approved wiſdom and experience, 2 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who, 


by his reſtoration,” would replace every thing on ancient 
foundations. 


So 


$0 many plauſible arguments could be urged on both © H A P. i 
ſides of this intereſting queſtion, that the people were 1 


extremely divided in their ſentiments; and though the 
noblemen of greateſt power and influence ſeem to have 
eſpouſed the party of York, the oppoſite cauſe had the 
advantage of being ſupported by the preſent laws, and 
by the immediate poſſeſſion of royal authority. There 
were alſo many great noblemen in the Lancaſtrian party, 
who balanced the power of their antagoniſts, and kept 
the nation in ſuſpence between them. The carl of 
Northumberland adhered to the preſent government : 
The earl of Weſtmorland, in ſpite of his connexions 
with the duke of York, and with the family of Nevil, 
of which he was the head, was brought over to the ſame 
party; and the whole north of England, the moſt war- 
like part of the kingdom, was, by means of theſe two 


potent noblemen, warmly engaged in the intereſts of Lan- 


caſter, Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somerſet, and his 
brother Henry, were great ſupports of that cauſe; as 
were alſo Henry Holland duke of Exeter, Stafford duke 
of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Clif- 
ford, Dudley, Scales, Audley, and other noblemen. 
WHILE the kingdom was in this ſituation, it might 
naturally be expected that ſo many turbulent barons, 
poſſeſſed of ſo much independent authority, would imme- 
diately have flown to arms, and have decided the quar- 
rel, after their uſual manner, by war and battle, under 


the ſtandards of the contending princes. But there till 


were many cauſes which retarded theſe deſperate extre- 
mities, and made a long train of faction, intrigue, and 
cabal, precede the military operations. By the- gradual 
progreſs of arts in England, as well as in other parts of 
Europe, the people were now become of ſome import- 
ance ; laws were beginning to be reſpected by them; 


and it was requilite, by various pretences, previouſly to 
O 2 reccucil? 
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C A P. reconcile their minds to the overthrow of ſuch an aneient 
| _ eſtabliſhment as that of the houſe of Lancaſter, ere the 


1450. 


1451. 
6th Rev. 


concurrence could reaſonably be expected. The duke d 
York himſelf, the new claimant, was of a moderate and 
cautious character, an enemy to violence, and diſpoſed 
to truſt rather to time and policy, than to ſanguiner 
meaſures, for the ſucceſs of his pretenſions. The ver 
imbecility, itſelf, of Henry, tended to keep the factions in 
ſuſpence, and make them ſtand long in awe of esch 
other: It rendered the Lancaſtrian party unable to ftriky 
any violent blow againſt their enemies ; it encouraged the 
Yorkiſts to hope, that, after baniſhing the king's mini. 
ſters, and getting poſleſſion of his perſon, they might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without 


- the perilous expedient of a civil war, to change the 


ſucceſſion by parliamentary and legal authority. 


THE diſpoſitions, which appeared in a parliament 
aſſembled ſoon after the arrival of the duke of York from 
Ireland, favoured theſe expectations of his partizans, 
and both diſcovered an unuſual boldneſs in the commons, 
and were a proof of the general diſcontents which pre- 
vailed againſt the adminiſtration. The lower houſe, 
without any previous enquiry or examination, without 
alleging any other ground of complaint than common 
fame, ventured to preſent a petition againſt the duke of 
Somerſet, the ducheſs of Suffolk, the biſhop of Cheſter, 
Sir John Sutton lord Dudley, and ſeveral others of infe- 
rior rank; and they prayed the king to remove them 


; ſor ever from his perſon and councils, and to prohibit 


them from approaching within twelve miles of the 
court . This was a violent attack, ſomewhat arbi- 
trary, and ſupported but by few precedents, againſt 
the miniſtry; yet the king durſt not openly oppoſe 


8 Parliamentary Hiſtory, vol. it. p. 263. 
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it: He replied, that, except the lords, he would baniſh © H p P. 
all the others from court during a year, unleſs he ſhould wares 


have occaſion for their ſervice in ſupprefling any rebellion. 
At the ſame time, he rejected a bill which had paſſed 
both houſes, for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and 
which, in ſeveral of its clauſes, diſcovered a very general 
prejudice againſt the meaſures of the court, 


Tux duke of York, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, raiſed Thy 
an army of 10,000 men, with which he marched to- armament 
wards London; demanding a reformation of the govern» of York, 


ment, and the removal of the duke of Somerſet from all 
power and authority“. He unexpectedly found the gates 
of the city ſhut againſt him; and, on his retreating into 
Kent, he was followed by the king at the head of a ſupe- 
rior army; in which ſeveral of Richard's friends, particu- 
larly Salifbury and Warwic, appeared; probably with a 
view of mediating between the parties, and of ſeconding, 
on occaſion, the duke of York's pretenſions. A parley 
enſued ; Richard ftill inſiſted upon the removal of So- 
merſet, and his ſubmitting to a trial in parliament : The 
court pretended to comply with his demand ; and that 
nobleman was put in arreſt: The duke of York was 
then perſuaded to pay his reſpects to the king in his tent; 
and, on repeating his charge againſt the duke of Somerſet, 
he was ſurpriſed to fee that miniſter ſtep from behind 
the curtain, and offer to maintain his innocence. Richard 
now found that he had been betrayed; that he was in 
the hands of his enemies; and that it was become neceſ- 
lary, for his own ſafety, to lower his pretenſions, No 
violence, however, was attempted againſt him: The na- 
tion was not in a diſpoſition to bear the deſtruction of ſo 
popular a prince: He had many friends in Henry's camp: 
And his ſon, who was not in the power of the court, 
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C'H 8 P. might ſtill be able to revenge his death on all his enemies: 
e was therefore diſmiſſed; and he retired to his ſeat of 


1452 


145. 


2th July, 


23th Oct. 


Wigmore on the borders of Wales !. 

- WHILE the duke of York lived in this retreat, there 
happened an incident, which, by encreaſing the public diſ. 
contents, proved favourable to his pretenſions. Several 
Gaſcon lords, affectionate to the Engliſh government, and 
diſguſted at the new dominion of the French, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henry *. The earl of Shrewſbury, with a body of 8000 
men, was ſent over to ſupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
its gates to him: He made himſelf maſter of Fronſac, 
Caſtillon, and ſome other places: Affairs began to 
wear a favourable aſpect: But, as Charles haſtened to re- 
{iſt this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh 
were ſoon reverſed : Shrewſbury, a venerable, warrior, 
above fourſcore years of age, fell in battle; his conqueſts 
were loſt ; Bourdeaux was again obliged to ſubmit to the 
French king! ; and all hopes of recovering the province 
of Gaſcony were for ever extinguiſhed. 

THrovcn the Engliſh might deem themſelves happy to 
to be fairly rid of diſtant dominions which were of no uſe 
to them, and which they never could defend againſt the 
growing power of France, they expreſſed great diſcon- 
tent on the occaſion ; and they threw all the blame on 
the miniſtry, who had not been able to effect impoſſibi- 
lities. While they were in this diſpoſition, the queen's 
delivery of a ſon, who received the name of Edward, was 
deemed no joyful incident; and as it removed all hopes 
of the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke of York, who was 
otherwiſe, in the right of his father, and, by the laws 
enacted ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, next 
heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency to inflame the 
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quarrel between the parties. But the duke was incapable © H A p. 
of violent counſels; and even when no viſible obſtacle CIT 


Jay between him and the throne, he was prevented by his 
own ſcruples from mounting it. Henry, always unfit to 
exerciſe the government, fell at this time into a diſtemper, 
which ſo far encreaſed his natural imbecility, that it ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of 
royalty; The queen and the council, deſtitute of this ſup. 
port, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the York party; 
and they were obliged to yield to the torrent, They ſent 
Somerſet to the Tower; and appointed Richard lieute- 
nant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a 
ſeſſion of parliament”, That aſſembly alſo, taking into 
conſideration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him pro- 
tector during pleaſure. Men who thus entruſted ſove- 
reign authority to one that had ſuch evident and ſtrong 
pretenſions to the crown, were not ſurely averſe to his 
taking immediate and full poſſeſſion of it: Yet the duke, 
inſtead of puſhing. them to make farther conceſſions, ap- 
peared ſomewhat timid and irreſolute, even in receiving 
the power which was tendered to him. He defired that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 


out any application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes 


that they would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: He made 
it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 
who were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alſo ac- 
cept of the truſt, and ſhould exerciſe it: And he re- 
quired that all the powers of his office ſhould be ſpecified 
and defined by act of parliament. This moderation of 
Richard was certainly very unuſyal and very amiable ; 
yet was it attended with bad conſequences in the preſent 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animoſities of faction 
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CHAP. to riſe and ferment, it proved the ſource of all thoſe fu. 


XXI. 


—ridus wars and commotions which enſued. 
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bane, 

224d May, 


THe enemies of the duke of York ſoon found it in 
their power to make advantage of his exceflive caution, 
Henry, being ſo far recovered from his diſtemper as to 
carry the appearance of exerciſing the royal power ; they 
moved him to reſume his authority, to annul the protector- 
ſhip of the duke, to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower", and 
to commit the adminiſtration into the hands of that noble. 
man. Richard, ſenſible of the dangers which might 
attend his former acceptance of the parliamentary com- 
miſſion, ſhould he ſubmit to the annulling of it, levied 
an army; but ſtill without advancing any pretenſions to 
the crown. He complained only of the king's miniſters, 
and demanded a reformation of the government. A 
battle was fought at St. Albans, in which the Vorkiſts 
were ſuperior, and, without ſuffering any material loſs, 
ſlew about 5000 of their enemies; among whom were 
the duke of Somerſet, the earl of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldeſt fon of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, lord Clifford, and many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion». The king himſelf fell into the hands of the duke 


of York, who treated him with great reſpect and tender- 


neſs : He was only obliged (which he regarded as no hard- 
ſhip) to commit the whole authority of the crown into 
the hands of his rival. 

THis was the firſt blood ſpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe of thirty 
years, which was ſignalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs and 
cruelty, is computed to have coſt the lives of eighty 
princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated the 
ancient nobility of England. The ſtrong attachments 
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other, and the vindictive ſpirit, which was conſidered as , 


a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable 
in their reſentments, and every moment widened the 
breach between the parties. Yet affairs did not imme- 
diately proceed to the Jaſt extremities: The nation was 
kept ſome time in ſuſpenſe: The vigour and ſpirit of 
queen Margaret, ſupporting her ſmall power, ſtill proved 
2 balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 
checked by his irreſolute temper. A parliament, which 
was ſoon after aſſembled, plainly diſcovered, by the con- 
trariety of their proceedings, the contrariety of the mo- 
tives by which they were actuated. They granted the 
Vorkiſts a general indemnity ; and they reſtored the pro- 
tectorſhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, ſtill perſe- 
vered in all his former precautions : But at the ſame time 
they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the 
continuance of the protectorſhip to the majority of his 
ſon Edward, who was veſted with the uſual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and earl of Cheſter. 
The only deciſive act, paſſed in this parliament, was a 
full reſumption of all the grants which had been made 
ſince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced the 
crown to great poverty, 


IT was not found difficult to wreſt power from hands 
ſo little tenacious as thoſe of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, produced 
her huſband before the houſe of lords ; and, as his ſtate of 
health permitted him, at that time, to act his part with 
ſome tolerable decency, he declared his intentions of re- 
ſuming the government, and of putting an end to Rich- 
ard's authority. This meaſure, being unexpected, was 
not oppoſed by the contrary party: The houſe of lords, 
who were many of them diſguſted with the late act of re- 

ſumption, 
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on A P. ſumption, aſſented to Henry's propoſal : And the king 


2456. 


1457+ 


2455. 


was declared to be reinſtated in ſovereign authority, 
Even the duke of York acquiefced in this irregular a& 
of the peers; and no diſturbance enſued. But that prince' 
claim to the crown was too well known, and the ſteps 
which he had taken to promote it, were too evident ever 
to allow ſincere truſt and co::hdence to have place between 
the parties. The court retired to Coventry, and invited 
the duke of York and the earls of Saliſbury and Warwie 
to attend the king's perſon. When they were on the 
road they received intelligence that deſigns were formed 
againſt their liberties and lives. They immediately fe. 
parated themſelves : Richard withdrew to his caſtle of 
Wigmore: Saliſbury to Middleham in Yorkſhire : And 
Warwic to his government of Calais, which had been 
committed to him after the battle of St, Albans, 
and which, as it gave him the command of the only 
regular military force maintained by England, was of 
the utmoſt importance in the preſent juncture. Still, 
men of peaceable diſpoſitions, and among the reſt, Bour- 
chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury, thought it not too late 
to interpoſe with their good offices, in order to prevent 
that' effuſion of blood with which the kingdom was 
threatened ; and the awe, in which each party ſtood of 
the other, rendered the mediation for ſome time ſucceſs- 
ful. It was agreed that all the great Jeaders on both 
ſides ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly reconciled, 
The duke of York and his partizans came thither with 
numerous retinues, and took up their quarters near each 
other for mutual ſecurity, The leaders of the Lan- 
caſtrian party uſed the ſame precaution. The mayor, at 
the head of 5000 men, kept a ſtrict watch night and 
day; and was extremely vigilant in maintaining peace 
between them . Terms were adjuſted, which removed 
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not the ground of difference. An outward reconcilia- 
tion only was procured: And in order to notify this ac- 
cord to the whole people, a ſolemn proceſſion to St. Paul's 
was appointed, where the duke of Vork led queen Mar- 
garet, and a leader of one party marched hand in hand 
with a leader of the oppoſite. The Teſs real cordia- 
lity prevailed, the more were the exterior demonſtrations 
of amity redoubled, But it was evident, that a conteſt 
for a crown could not thus be peaceably accommodated ; 
that each party watched only for an opportunity of ſub- 
verting the other; and that much blood muſt yet be ſpilt, 
cre the nation could be reſtored to perfect tranquillity, or 
enjoy a ſettled and eſtabliſhed government. 


EVEN the ſmalleſt aceident, without any formed de- 
ſign, was ſufficient, in the preſent diſpoſition of men's 
minds, to diffolve the ſeeming harmony between the 
parties; and had the intentions of the leaders been ever ſo 
amicable, they would have found it difficult to reſtrain 
the animoſity of their followers. One of the king's re- 
tinue inſulted one of the earl of Warwic's: Their 
companions on both fides took part in the quarrel : 
A fierce combat enſued: The earl apprehended his 
life to be aimed at: He fled to his (government of Ca- 
lais; and both parties, in every county of England, 
openly made preparations for deciding the conteſt by war 
and arms, 

Taz earl of Saliſbury, marching to join the duke of 
York, was overtaken, at Blore-heath, on the borders of 
Staffordſhire, by lord Audley, who commanded much 
ſuperior forces; and a ſmall rivulet with ſteep banks ran 
between the armies. Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect 
in numbers by ſtratagem; a refinement, of which there 
occur few inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a 


headlong courage, more than military conduct, is com- 
monly 
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CH - P. monly to be remarked. He feigned a retreat, and allured 
Lp —t Audley to follow him with precipitation : But when the 


1459+ 


4 460, 


van of the royal army had paſſed the brook, Saliſbury 
ſuddenly turned upon them; and partly by the ſurprize, 
partly by the diviſion, of the enemies? forces, put this 
body to rout : The example of flight was followed by 
the reſt of the army: And Saliſbury, obtaining a com- 
plete victory, reached the general rendezvous of the 
Yorkiſts at Ludlow . | 


Tux earl of Warwic brought over to this rendezvous 


a Choice body of veterans from Calais, on whom, it was 
thought, the fortune of the war would much depend; 
but this reinforcement occaſioned, in the iſſue, the im- 
mediate ruin of the duke of York's party. When the 
royal army approached, and a general action was every 
hour expected, Sir Andrew Trollop, who commanded 
the veterans, deſerted to the king in the night-time ; and 
the Vorkiſts were ſo diſmayed at this inſtance of treachery, 
which made every man ſuſpicious of his fellow, that 
they ſeparated next day without ſtriking a ſtroke © ; The 
duke fled to Ireland: The earl of Warwic, attended by 
many of the other leaders, eſcaped to Calais ; where his 
great popularity among all orders of men, en 
among the military, ſoon drew to him partizans, and 
rendered his power very formidable. The friends of the 
houſe of Vork, in England, kept themſelves every where 
in readineſs to riſe on the firſt ſummons from their 
leaders. 


AFTER meeting with ſome ſucceſſes at ſea, Warwic 
landed in Kent, with the earl of Saliſbury, and the ear] 
of Marche, eldeſt ſon of the duke of York ; and being 
met by the primate, by lord Cobham, and other perſons 


4 Rollingſhed, p. 649. Grafton, p. 936. r Hollingſhed, p. 650. 
Gration, p. 537. 
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the people, to London. The city immediately opened , 


its gates to him; and his troops encreaſing on every day's 
march, he ſoon found himſelf in a condition to face the 
royal army, which haſtened from Coventry to attack him. 
The battle was fought at Northampton ; and was ſoon 
decided againſt the royaliſts by the infidelity of lord Grey 
of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, deſerted 
to the enemy during the heat of action, and ſpread a 
conſternation through the troops. The duke of Buck- 
ingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont, and Sir William Lucie, were killed in the 
action or purſuit : -The laughter fell chiefly on the gen- 
try and nobility ; the common people were ſpared by or- 
ders of the earls of Warwic and Marche. Henry him- 
ſelf, that empty ſhadow of a king, was again taken 
priſoner; and as the innocence and ſimplicity of his 
manners, which bore the appearance of ſanctity, had 
procured him the tender regard of the people *, the earl 
of Warwic and the other leaders took care to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their reſpectful demeanour towards him. 

A PARLIAMENT was ſummoned in the king's name, 
and met at Weſtminſter ; where the duke ſoon after ap- 
peared from Ireland. This prince had never hitherto 
advanced openly any claim to the crown: He had only 
complained of ill miniſters, and demanded a redreſs of 
grievances : And even, in the preſent criſis, when the par- 
liament was ſurrounded by his victorious army, he ſhowed 
ſuch a regard to law and liberty, as is unuſual during the 
prevalence of a party in any civil diſſentions; and was 
ſtill leſs to be expected in thoſe violent and licentious 
times, He advanced towards the throne ; and being met 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked him, whe- 
ther he had yet paid his reſpects to the king? he replied, 
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Cc HA P. that he knew of none to whom he owed that title. He 
\ then ſtood near the throne ®, and addreſſing himſelf to 


1460, 


the houſe of peers, he gave them a deduction of his title 
by deſcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houſe 
of Lancafter had paved their way to ſovereign power, in. 
ſiſted on the calamities which had attended the govern. 
ment of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right 
path, by doing juſtice to the lineal ſucceſſor, and thus 
pleaded his cauſe before them as his natural and legal 
Judges ”, This cool and moderate manner of demanding 
a crown, intimidated his friends, and encouraged his ene. 
mies: The lords remained in ſuſpence*x; and no one 
ventured to utter a word on the occaſion. Richard, who 
had probably expected that the peers would have invited 
him to place himſelf on the throne, was much diſap- 
pointed at their ſilence ; but deſiring them to reflect on 
what he had propoſed to them, he departed the houfe, 
The peers took the matter into conſideration, with as 
much tranquillity as if it had been a common ſubject of 
debate: They defired the aſſiſtance of ſome conſiderable 
members among the commons in their deliberations: 
They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the reaſons alleged 
for the duke of York : They even ventured to propoſe 
objections to his claim, founded on former entails of the 
crown, and on the oaths of fealty ſworn to the houſe of 
Lancaſter? : They alſo obſerved, that, as Richard had 
all along borne the arms of York, not thoſe of Clarence, 
he could not claim as ſucceſſor to the latter family: And 
after receiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from 
the violence an power by which the houſe of Lancafter 
ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, they pro- 
ceeded to give a deciſion. Their ſentence was cal- 
culated, as far as poſſible, to pleaſe both parties: They 


ä Hollingſhed, P · 655. * Cotton, P · 665. Grafton, p · 643+ 
* Hallingſhed, p. 657. Grafton, p. 645. I Cotton, p. 666. 
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declared the title of the duke of York to be certain and © H. A P. 
jade feaſible; but in conſideration that Henry had e- 
joyed the crown, without diſpute or controverſy, during 


the courſe of thirty-eight years, they determined, that he 
ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life ; that the adminiſtration of the go- 
vernment, meanwhile; ſhould remain with Richard; that 
he ſhould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy ; that every one ſhould ſwear to maintain his 
ſucceſſion, and. it ſhould be treaſon to attempt his life; 
and that all former ſettlements of the crown, in this and 
the two laſt reigns, ſhould be abrogated and reſcinded *, 
The duke acquieſced in this deciſion : Henry himſelf, be- 
ing a priſoner, could not oppoſe it: Even if he had en- 
joyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt any 
violent reluctance againſt it: And the act thus paſſed with 
the unanimous conſent of the whole legiſlative body, 
Though the mildneſs of this compromiſe is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it is im- 
poſſible not to obſerve in thoſe tranſactions viſible marks 
of a higher regard to law, and of a more fixed authority, 
enjoyed by parliament, than has appeared in any former 
period of Engliſh hiſtory. | 

Ir is probable that the duke, without employing ei- 
ther menaces or violence, could have obtained from the 
commons a ſettlement more conſiſtent and uniform: But 


as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, had 


received grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the laſt 
ſixty years, when the houſe of Lancaſter was poſſeſſed of 
the government, they were afraid of invalidating their 
own titles by too ſudden and violent an overthrow of that 
family; and in thus temporizing between the parties, 
they fixed the throne on a baſis, upon which it could not 
poſſibly ſtand. The duke, apprehending his chief dan- 
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ger to ariſe from the genius and ſpirit of queen Margaret, 
fought a pretence for baniſhing her the kingdom: Hy 
ſent her, in the king's name, a ſummons to come imme. 
diately to London; intending, in caſe of her diſobedi. 
ence, to proceed to extremities againſt her. But the 
queen needed not this menace to excite her activity in de. 
fending the rights of her family. After the defeat 
Northampton, ſhe had fled with her infant ſon to Dur. 
ham, thence to Scotland; but ſoon returning, ſhe appliel 
to the northern barons, and employed every motive to 
procure their aſſiſtance. Her affability, inſinuation, and 
addreſs, qualities in which ſhe excelled ; her careſſes, het 
promiſes wrought a powerful effect on every one who a- 
proached her: The admiration of her great qualities wa 
ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition: 
The nobility of that quarter, who regarded themſelves 2 
the moſt warlike in the kingdom, were moved by indigm- 
tion to find the ſouthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the 
crown and ſettle the government : And that they might 
allure the people to their ſtandard, they promiſed then 
the ſpoils of all the provinces on the other fide of the 
Trent. By theſe means, the queen had collected an ar- 
my twenty thouſand ſtrong, with a celerity which was 
neither expected by her friends, nor apprehended by her 
enemies. 


TRE duke of York, informed of her appearance in the 


north, haſtened thither with a body of 5000 men, to 
ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the beginnings of an inſurrec- 


tion; when, on his arrival at Wakeheld, he found him- 
ſelf ſo much outnumbered by the enemy. He threw 
himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which was ſituated in the 
neighbourhood ; and he was adviſed by the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and other prudent counſellors, to remain in that 
fortreſs, till his ſon, the earl of Marche, who was levy- 
ing forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his 

aſſiſtunce. 
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courage, poſſeſſed perſonal bravery in an eminent degree; a 


and notwithſtanding his wiſdom and experience, he 
thought, that he ſhould be for ever diſgraced, if, by tak- 
ing ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould for a moment reſign 
the victory to a woman. He deſcended into the plain, 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was inſtantly ac- 
cepted. The great inequality of numbers was ſufficient 
alone to decide the victory ; but the queen, by ſending a 
detachment, who fell on the back of the. duke's army, 
rendered her advantage ſtill more certain and undiſputed. 
The duke himſelf was killed in the action; and as his 
body was found among the ſlain, the head. was cut off by 
Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with 
a paper crown upon it, in deriſion of his pretended title. 
His ſon, the earl of Rutland, a youth of ſeventeen, was 
brought to lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in revenge 
of his father's death, who had periſhed in the battle of 
St, Albans, murdered in cool blood, and with his own 
hands, this innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as 
well as other accompliſhments, are repreſented by hiſto- 
rians as extremely amiable, The earl of Saliſbury was 
wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded, 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law at 
Pomfret®, There fell near three thouſand Vorkiſts in 
this battle: The duke himſelf was greatly and juſtly la- 
mented by his own party ; a prince who merited a better 
fate, and whoſe errors in conduct proceeded entirely 
from ſuch qualities, as render him the more an object 
of eſteem and affection. He periſhed in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and left three ſons, Edward, George, 
and Richard, with three daughters, _ Elizabeth, 


and Margaret, 
2 Stowe, p. 412. b Pole. Virg. p. $10» 
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Tux queen, after this important victory, divided hey 
She ſent the ſmaller diviſion under Jaſper Tudor, 
earl of Pembroke, half brother to the king, againſt Eq. 
ward, the new duke of York. She herſelf marched with 
the larger diviſion towards London, where the earl of 
Warwic had been left with the command of the Yorkiſts, 
Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſ 
in Herefordſhire, with the loſs of near 4000 men: His 
army was diſperſed ; he himſelf eſcaped by flight; but 
his father, Sir Owen Tudor, was taken priſoner, 2nd 
immediately beheaded by Edward's orders. This barba- 
rous practice, being once begun, was continued by both 
parties, from a ſpirit of revenge, which covered itſelf 
under the pretence of retaliation ©. 

MarxGARET compenſated this defeat by a victory which 
ſhe obtained over the earl of Warwic. That nobleman, 
on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, led out his army, 
re-inforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who were 
affectionate to his cauſe ; and he gave battle to the queen 
at St. Albans, While the armies were warmly engaged, 
Lovelace, who commanded a conſiderable body of the 
Yorkiſts, withdrew from the combat ; and this treache- 
rous conduct, of which there are many inſtances in thoſe 
civil wars, decided the victory in favour of the queen. 
About 2300 of the vanquiſhed periſhed in the battle and 
purſuit ; and the perſon of the king fell again into the 
hands of his own party. This weak prince was ſure to 
be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever faction had the 
keeping of him; and ſcarcely any more decorum was ob- 
ſerved by one than by the other, in their method of treat- 
ing him. Lord Bonville, to whoſe care he had been en- 
truſted by the Yorkiſts, remained with him after the defeat, 
on aſſurances of pardon given him by Henry: But Mar- 
garet, regardleſs of her huſband's promiſe, immediately 


© Hollingſhed, p. 660. Grafton, p. 650. 
2 ordered 
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ordered the head of that nobleman to be ſtruck off by the © HA p. 
executioner d. Sir Thomas Kiriel, a brave warrior, who Gyn” 


had ſignalized himſelf in the French wars, was treated in 
the ſame manner. 

THE queen made no great advantage of this victory: 
Young Edward advanced upon her from the other fide ; 
and collecting the remains of Warwic's army, was ſoon 
in a condition of giving her battle with ſuperior forces, 
She was ſenſible of her danger, while ſhe lay between the 
enemy and the city of London ; and ſhe found it neceſ- 
fary to retreat with her army to the north*. Edward 
entered the capital amidſt the acclamations of the citizens, 
and immediately opened a new ſcene to his party. This 
prince, in the bloom of youth, remarkable for the beauty 
of his perſon, for his bravery, his activity, his affability, 
and every popular quality, found himſelf ſo much poſ- 
ſeſſed of public favour, that, elated with the ſpirit natural 
to his age, he reſolved no longer to confine himſelf within 
thoſe narrow limits which his father had preſcribed to 
himſelf, and which had been found by experience ſo pre- 
judicial to his cauſe. He determined to aſſume the name 
and dignity of king; to inſiſt openly on his claim; and 
thenceforth to treat the oppoſite party as traitors and re- 
bels to his lawful authority. But as a national conſent, 
or the appearance of it, ſtill ſeemed, notwithſtanding 
his plauſible title, requiſite to precede this bold mea- 
ſure, and as the aſſembling of a parliament might oc- 
caſion too many delays, and be attended with other in- 
conveniencies, he ventured to proceed in a leſs regular 
manner, and to put it out of the power of his enemies 
to throw obſtacles in the way of his elevation. His 
army was ordered to aſſemble in St. John's Fields; great 
numbers of people ſurrounded them ; an harangue was 
pronounced to this mixed multitude, ſetting forth the 
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title of Edward, and inveighing againſt. the tyranny and 
uſurpation of the rival family; and the people were then 


aſked, whether they would have Henry of Lancaſter for 


king? They unanimouſly exclaimed againſt the propoſal, 
It was then demanded, whether they would accept of 
Edward, eldeſt fon of the late duke of Vork? They ex: 
preſſed their aſſent by loud and joyful acclamations', 
A great number of biſhops, lords, magiſtrates, and other 


perſons of diſtinition were next aſſembled at Baynard's 


caſtle, who ratiſied the popular election; and the new 
king was on the ſubſequent day proclaimed in London, 
by the title of Edward IV ?, 

In this manner ended the reign of Henry VI. a mo- 
narch, who, while in his cradle, had been proclaimed 
king both of France and England, and who began h'\ 
life with the moſt ſplendid proſpects that any prince in 
Europe had ever enjoyed. The revolution was unhappy 
for his people, as it was the ſource of civil wars; but 


was almoſt entirely indifferent to Henry himſelf, who 
Was utterly incapable of exercifing his authority, and who, 


provided he perſonally met with good uſage, was equally 
ealy, as he was equally enflaved in the hands of his 
enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and his diſputed 
title were the chief cauſes of the public calamities : But 
whether his queen, and his miniſters, were not alſo 
guilty of ſome great abuſes of power, it is' not eaſy for us 


at this diſtance of time to determine: There remain no 


proofs on record of any conſiderable violation of the laws, 
except in the aſſaſſination of the duke of Gloceſter, which 
was a private crime, formed no precedent, and was but 
too much of a picce with the uſual ferocity and cruelty of 
the times, 

THe moſt remarkable law, which paſſed in this reign, 


„ Stowe, p. 41 5+ Hellingſhed, p. 661. 5 Grafton, p. 653. 
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counties. After the fall of the feudal ſyſtem, the dif- 
tinction of tenures was in ſome meaſure loſt; and every 
freeholder, as well thoſe who held of meſne lords, as the 
immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 
to give their votes at elections. This innovetion {for 
ſuch it may probably be eſteemed) was indirecily con- 
firmed by a law of Henry IV.“; which gave right to fuck, 
a multitude of electors, as was the occaſion of great diſ- 
order. In the eighth and tenth of this king, thereſore, 
laws were enacted, limiting the electors to ſuch as poſ- 
ſeſſed forty ſhillings a- year in land, free from all burdens 
within the county ', This ſum was equivalent to near 
twenty pounds a-year of our preſent money; and it were 
to be wiſhed, that the ſpirit, as well as letter of this law, 
had been maintained, 

THE preamble of the ſtatute is remarkable: “ Where- 
« as the elections of knights have of late, in many 
« counties of England, been made by outrages. and 
« exceſive numbers of people, many of them of ſmall 
« ſubſtance and value, yet pretending to a right equal to 
« the beſt knights and eſquires ; whereby manſlaughters, 
« riots, batteries, and diviſions among the gentlemen 
and other people of the ſame counties, ſhall very likely 
« riſe and be, unleſs due remedy be provided in this be- 
half, &c,” We may learn from theſe expreffions, what 
an important matter the clection of a member of parlia- 
ment was now become in England: That aſſembly was 
beginning in this period ta atſume great authority: The 
commons had it much in their power to enforce the exe- 
cution of the laws; and if they failed of ſucceſs in this 
particular, it proceeded leſs from any exorbitant power of 
the crown, than from the licentious ſpirit of the ariſto- 
cracy, and perhaps from the rude education of the age, 
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CH A P. and their own ignorance of the advantages reſulting from P1 
xxl. 5 

—_— 2 regular adminiſtration of juſtice. her 

1461, WuHen the duke of York, the earls of Saliſbury and eight 

Warwic, fled the kingdom upon the deſertion of their ſhilli 

troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Coventry in 1460, that 

by which they were all attainted. This parliament ſeems thou 

to have been very irregularly conſtituted, and ſcarcely land 


deſerves the name: Inſomuch, that an act paſſed in it, of th 
ce that all ſuch knights of any county, as were returned gran! 
& by virtue of the king's letters, without any other elec. other 
ce tion, ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff ſhould, for prope 
ce returning them, incur the penalty of the ſtatute of but t 
% Henry IV. All the acts of that parliament were T 
afterwards reverſed ; “ becauſe it was unlawfully ſum- tary 
* moned, and the knights and barons not duly choſen l.“ men! 
THe parliaments in this reign, inſtead of relaxing their pra 
vigilance againſt the uſurpations of the court of Rome, a nat 
endeavoured to enforce the former ſtatutes enacted for that effeC 
purpoſe. The commons petitioned, that no foreigner yery 
ſhould te capable of any church preferment, and that the 
. PS 
patron might be allowed to preſent anew upon the non- q C 


reſidence of any incumbent” : But the king eluded theſe $14. 6 
petitions, Pope Martin wrote him a ſevere letter againſt 
the ſtatute of proviſors ; which he calls an abominable 
law, that would infallibly damn every one who obſerved 
it", The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate ; and as he 
was alſo a kind of prime miniſter, and immenſely rich 
from the profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament 
became jealous leſt he ſhould extend the papal power ; and 
they proteſted, that the cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in 
all affairs and councils of the king, whenever the pope 
or ſee of Rome was touched upon. 


* Cotton, p. 664. 1 Statutes at Large, 39 Henry VI. cap. 1. 
m Cotton, p. 585. n Burnet's Collection of Records, vol. i. p. 99. 
p Conton, p. 593. 
: PERMISSION 


CN 


. 


PERMISSION was given by parliament to export corn C N 


when it was at low prices; wheat at fix ſhillings and , , 
1461. 


eight pence a quarter, money of that age; barley at three 
ſhillings and four pence ?. It appears from theſe prices, 
chat corn ſtill remained at near half its preſent value; 
tough other commodities were much cheaper. The in- 
land commerce of corn was alſo opened in the eighteenth 
of the king, by allowing any collector of the cuſtoms to 
grant a licence for carrying it from one county to an- 


other 2. The ſame year a kind of navigation act was 


propoſed with regard to all places within the Streights ; 
but the king rejected it. 

Tux firſt inſtance of debt contracted upon parliamen- 
tary ſecurity occurs in this reign*. The commence- 
ment of this pernicious practice deſerves to be noted; a 
practice, the more likely to become pernicious, the more 


a nation advances in opulence and credit, The ruinous | 


effects of it are now become apparent, and threaten the 
yery exiſtence of the nation, 


p Statutes at Large, 15 Henry VI. cap. 2. 23 Henry VI. cap. 6, 
q Cotton, p. 625. r Ibid, p. 626, 2 Ibid, p. 593. 
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Battle of Touton—— Henry eſcapes into Scotland 
A parliament Battle of Hexham—— Hen) 
taken priſoner, and confined to the T ower —— King's 
marriage with the Lady Elizabeth Gray War. 
wic diſguſted—— Alliance with Burgundy——1t. 
furretiion in Yorkſhire Battle of Banbury—— 
Warcwic and Clarence baniſhed ——IWarcwic and 
Clarence return Edward IV. expelled —- 
Henry VI. reſtored Edward IV. returns 
Batile of Barnet, and death of Warwic—= Bath 
of Teukeſbury, and murder of prince Edward 
Death of Henry VI.—— Invaſion of France — 
Peace of Pecquigni——— Trial and execution of the 
duke of Clarence——Death and character of Eg- 
ward IV. 


b. %Y} OUNG Edward, now in his twentieth year, was 


e 
. 


— ; (of a temper well fitted to make his way through 
ſuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, as muſt 
conduct him to the full poſſeſſion of that crown, which 

he claimed from hereditary right, but which he had 
allumed from the tumultuary election alone of his own 
party. He was bold, active, enterpriſing; and his hard- 

nels of heart and ſeverity of character rendered him im- 
pregnable to all thoſe movements of compaſſion, which 
might relax his vigour in the proſecution of the moſt 
boo revenges upon his enemies. The very commence- 
ment 
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ment of his reign gave ſymptoms of his ſanguinary diſ- C * P. 
poſition. A tradeſman of London, who kept ſhop at the QC. 


ſign of the Crown, having ſaid that he would make his 


ſon heir to the Crown; this harmleſs pleaſantry was in- 


terpreted to be ſpoken in deriſion of Edward's aſſumed 
title; and he was condemned and executed for the of- 
ſence*, Such an act of tyranny was a proper prelude 
to the events which enſued. The ſcaffold, as well as the 
held, inceſſantly ſtreamed with the nobleſt blood of Eng- 
land, ſpilt in the quarrel between the two contending 
families, whoſe animoſity was now become implacable. 
The people, divided in their affections, took different 
ſymbols of party: The partizans of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter choſe the red roſe as their mark of diſtinction; 


thoſe of York were denominated from the white; and 


theſe civil wars were thus known, over Europe, by the 
name of the quarrel between the two roſes. 

THe licence, in which queen Margaret had been obliged 
to indulge her troops, infuſed great terror and aver. 
ſion into the city of London, and all the ſouthern parts 
of the kingdom; and as ſhe there expected an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſhe had prudently retired northwards among her 
own” partizans. The ſame licence, joined to the zeal of 
faction, ſoon brought great multitudes to her ſtandard ; 
and ſhe was able, in a few days, to aſſemble an army, 
ſixty thouſand ſtrong, in Yorkſhire. The king and the 
carl of Warwic haſtened, with an army of forty thou- 
ſand men, to check her progreſs ; and when they reached 
Pomfret they diſpatched a body of troops, under the 
command of lord F itzwalter, to ſecure the paſiage of 
Ferrybridge over the river Are, which lay between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter took poſſeſſion of the poſk 
aligned him; but was not able to maintain it againſt lord 
Clifford, who attacked him with ſuperior numbers. The 


t Habington in Kennet, p. 431. Graſton, p. 79r. 
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CHAP. Yorkiſts were chaſed back with great ſlaughter; and MW comb 
bord Fitzwalter himſelf was ſlain in the action u. The Vork 
1461. earl of Warwic, dreading the conſequences of this The 
diſaſter, at a time when a deciſive action was every hour blood 
expected, immediately ordered his horſe to be brought men 


him, which he ſtabbed before the whole army; and, ſuit 
kifling the hilt of his ſword, ſwore that he was deter. 
mined to ſhare the fate of the meaneſt ſoldier . And 
to ſhew the greater ſecurity, a proclamation was at the 
ſame time iſſued, giving to every one full liberty to retire; 
but menacing the ſevereſt puniſhment to thoſe who ſhould 
diſcover any ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing bat. 
tle, Lord Falconberg was ſent to recover the poſt 
which had been loſt: He paſſed the river ſome miles 
above Ferrybridge, and, falling unexpectedly on lord 
Clifford, revenged the former diſaſter by the defeat of the 
party, and the death of their leader ?. 


Battle of Tx hoſtile armies met at Touton ; and a fierce and 


contin. P · 532. 2 Hall, fol. 186. 


combat, 


— 2 bloody battle enſued. While the Vorkiſts were advancing Exeti 
March, to the charge, there happened a great fall of ſnow, which, had t 
driving full in the faces of their enemies, blinded them; of Sc 
and this advantage was improved by a ftratagem of lord battle 
Falconberg's. That nobleman ordgged ſome infantry to man 
advance before the line, and, after having ſent a volley of Ne 
flight-arrows, as they were called, amidſt the enemy, yailec 
immediately to retire, The Lancaftrians, imagining that Wl iter 
they were gotten within reach of the oppoſite army, diſ- whic 
charged all their arrows, which thus fell ſhort of the PORES 

Vorkiſts ?. After the quivers of the enemy were emp- kes. 
tied, Edward advanced his line, and did execution with ſubje 
impunity on the diſmayed Lancaſtrians: The bow, and j1 
however, was ſoon laid aſide, and the ſword decided the thoug 
uv W. Wyrceſter, p. 489. Hall, fol. 186. Hollingſhed, p. 664. 2 H 
v Habington, p. 432. x Hollingſhed, p. 664. y Hiſt. Crojl. fiſt, C 


EDWARD Iv. 


vorkiſts. Edward iſſued orders to give no quarter“. 
The routed army was purſued to Tadcaſter with great 
bloodſhed and confuſion ; and above thirty-ſix thouſand 
men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- 
ſuit®: Among theſe were the earl of Weſtmoreland, 
and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the earl of Northum- 
berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 
Trollop*, The earl of Devonſhire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to Ed- 
ward; and was, ſoon after, beheaded by martial law at 
York. His head was fixed on a pale erected over a gate 
of that city; and the head of duke Richard, and that of 
the earl of Saliſbury, were taken down, and buried with 
their bodies, Henry and Margaret had remained at York 
during the action; but, learning the defeat of their army, 
and being ſenſible that no place in England could now 
afford them ſhelter, they fled with great precipitation in- 
to Scotland, They were accompanied by the duke of 
Exeter, who, though he had married Edward's ſifter, 
had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke 
of Somerſet, who had commanded in the unfortunate 
battle of Touton, and who was the ſon of that noble- 
man killed in the firſt battle of St. Albans, 
NoTWITHSTANDING the great animoſity which pre- 
yailed between the kingdoms, Scotland had never exerted 
itſelf with vigour, to take advantage, either of the wars 
which England carried on with France, or of the civil 
commotions which aroſe between the contending fami- 
lies. James I. more laudably employed, in civilizing his 
ſubjects, and taming them to the ſalutary yoke of law 
and juſtice, ayoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and 
though he ſeemed intereſted to maintain a balance be- 


d Hollingſhed, p. 665. 
c Hall, fol. 187. 


2 Habington, p. 432. 
Hiſl. Croyl, cont, p. 533. 
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C 1H 4P. tween France and England, he gave no farther aſſiſtance prami 


pr omiled 


— do the former kingdom in its greateſt diſtreſſes, than per. mily 
1461. mitting, and perhaps encouraging, his ſubjects to enliſt quarts 
in the French ſervice. After the murder of that excel. purſuc 
lent prince, the minority of his ſon and ſucceſſor, James returr 
II. and the diſtractions incident to it, retained the Scots for ſet 
in the ſame ſtate of neutrality; and the ſuperiority, vi. Or 
ſibly acquired by France, ren lered it then unneceſſary good 
for her ally to interpoſe in her defence. But, when the crow1 
quarrel commenced between the houſes of Vork and Lan- he ha 
caſter, and became abſolutely incurable, but by the total etwe 
extinction of one party; James, who had now riſen to gUOU: 
man's eſtate, was tempted to ſcize the opportunity, and and 11 
he endeavoured to recover thoſe places which the Eng. the t. 
liſh had formerly conquered from his anceſtors. He laid famil 
Lege to the caſtle of Roxborough in 1460, and had pro- right, 
vided himſelf with a ſmall train of artillery for that en-. lame 
terprize : But his cannon were ſo ill framed, that one of crow. 
them burſt as he was firing it, and put an end to his life tende: 
in the flower of his age. His ſon and ſucceſſer, James They 
III. was alſo a minor on his acceſſion: The uſual diſ- intrul 
trations enſued in the government: The queen-dowa- the e. 
ger, Anne of Gueldres, aſpired to the regency : The wh 
family of Douglas oppoſed her pretenſions: And queen cs 
Margaret, when ſhe fled into Scotland, found there a mo” 
people little leſs divided by faction, than thoſe by whom * 
ſhe had been expelled. Though ſhe pleaded the con- g o 
nexions between the royal bah of Scotland and the * 2 
houſe of Lancafter, by the young king's grandmother, a _ 
daughter of the ear] of Somerſet; ſhe could engage the oy . 
Scottiſh council to go no farther than to expreſs their brides 
gocd wiſhes in her favour: But, on her offer to deliver of 85 
to them immediately the important fortreſs of Berwic, 0 ' 
and to contract her ſon in marriage with a ſiſter of king 852 
James, ſhe found a better reception; and the Soon 'H 
C. 
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ED: W AR D” 3% 
promiſed the aſſiſtance of their arms to re-inſtate her fa- 
mily upon the throne*, But, as the danger from that 
quarter ſeemed not very urgent to Edward, he did not 
purſue the fugitive king and queen into their retreat; but 
returned to London, where a pariiament was 2 
for ſettling the government. 

Ox the meeting of this aſſembly Edward found the 
good effects of his vigorous meaſure in aſſuming the 
crown, as well as of his victory at Touton, by which 
he had ſecured it: The parliament no longer heſitated 
tween the two families, or propoſed any of thoſe ambi- 
guous deciſions, which could only ſerve to perpetuate 
and inflame the animoſities of party. "They recognized 
the title of Edward, by hereditary deſcent, through the 
family of Mortimer ; and declared that he was king by 
right, from the death of his father, who had alſo the 
ſame lawful title; and that he was in poſſeſſion of the 
crown from the day that he aſſumed the government, 
tendered to him by the acclamations of the people ®. 
They expreſſed their abhorrence of the uſurpation and 
intruſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, particularly that of 
the earl of Derby, otherwiſe called Henry IV. which, 
they ſaid, had been attended with every kind of diſorder, 
the murder of the ſovereign and the oppreſſion of the 
ſubject. They annulled every grant which had paſſed 
in thoſe reigns; they reinſtated the king in all the poſ- 
ſefions which had belonged to the crown at the pre- 
tended depoſition of Richard II. and though they con- 
firmed judicial deeds, and the decrees of inferior courts, 
they reverſed all attainders paſſed in any pretended parlia- 
ment; particularly the attainder of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, the king's grandfather ; as well as that of the carls 
of Saliſbury and Gloceſter and of lord Lumley, who had 


been forfeited for adhering to Richard II.“ 

4 Hall, fol. 137. Habington, p. 434. e Cotton, p. 670. 
7 Cotton, p. 672. Statutes at Large, 1 Edw. IV. cap. 1. 4 
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Mary of theſe votes were the reſult of the uſual vio 
lence of party : The common ſenſe of mankind, in more 
peaceable times, repealed them : And the ſtatutes of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eſtabliſhed go. 
vernment, and enacted by princes long poſleſſed of autho. 
rity, have always been held as valid and obligatory, 
The parliament, however, in ſubverting ſuch dee 
foundations, had ſtill the pretence of replacing the go. 
vernment on its ancient and natural baſis: But, in their 
ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, 
at leaſt by the views of convenience, than by the maxim 
of equity and juſtice, They paſſed an act of forfeiture 
and attainder againſt Henry VI. and queen Margaret, an 
their infant ſon, prince Edward: The fame act was en- 
tended to the dukes of Somerſet and Exeter; to the earl 
of Northumberland, Devonſhire, Pembroke, Wilts; to 
the viſcount Beaumont ; the lords Roos, Nevil, Clifford, 
Welles, Dacre, Gray of Rugemont, Hungerford ; ts 
Alexander Hedie, Nicholas Latimer, Edmond Mount- 
fort, John Heron, and many other perſons of diſtin&ion®, 
The parliament veſted the eſtates of all theſe attainted 
perſons in the crown; though their ſole crime was the 
adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the par- 
liament had long recognized, and whom that very king 
himſelf, who was now ſeated on the throne, had acknoy- 
ledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 

THe neceflity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed 
will more fully juſtify ſome other acts of violence; 
though the method of conducting them may ſtill appear 
exceptionable. John earl of Oxford, and his fon, Au- 
brey de Vere, were detected in a correſpondence with 
Margaret, were tried by martial law before the conſtable, 
were condemned and executed, Sir William Tyrrel, 


E Cotton, p. 670. W. Wyrceſter, p. 490. h W. de Wyrceſſen, 
P- 492. Hall, fol. 199. Grafton, p. 658. Fabian, fol, 215. Fragm. ad 
finem T. Sproti. 
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Sir Thomas Tudenham, and John Montgomery, were O H A f. 
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convicted in the ſame arbitrary court; were executed, and y 


their eſtates forfeited, This introduction of martial law 
into civil government was a high ſtrain of prerogative ; 
which, were it not for the violence of the times, would 
probably have appeared exceptionable to a nation ſo jea- 
lous of their liberties as the Engliſh were now become i. 
It was impoſſible but ſuch a great and ſudden revolution 
mult leave the roots of diſcontent and diſſatisfaction in 
the ſubject, which would require great art, or in lieu of 
it, great violence to extirpate them. The latter was 


more ſuitable to the * of the nation in that unculti- 


rated age. 
Bur the new eſtabliſhment ftill ſeemed precarious and 


uncertain ; not only from the domeſtic diſconents of the 
people, but from the efforts of foreign powers. Lewis, 
the eleventh of the name, had ſucceeded to his father, 
Charles, in 1460; and was led, from the obvious mo- 
tives of national intereſt, to feed the flames of civil diſ- 
cord among ſuch dangerous neighbours, by giving ſupport 
to the weaker party. But the intriguing and politic ge- 
nius of this prince was here checked by itſelf: Having 
attempted to ſubdue the independent ſpitit of his own 
vaſſals, he had excited ſuch an oppoſition at home, as 
prevented him from making all the advantage which the 
opportunity afforded, of the diſſenſions among the Eng- 
liſh, He ſent, however, a ſmall body to Henry's aſſiſtance 
under Varenne, Seneſchal of Normandy *; who landed 
in Northumberland, and got poſſeſſion of the caſtle of 
Alnewic : But as the indefatigable Margaret went in per- 
ſon to France, where ſhe ſolicited larger ſupplies ; and 
promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family ſhould 
by his means be reſtored to the throne of England ; he 


See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
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was induced to ſend along with her a body of 2000 men 
at arms, which enabled her to take the field, and to make 
an inroad into England. Though reinforced by a nu- 
merous train of adventurers from Scotland, and by many 
partizans of the family of Lancaſter; ſhe received ; 
check at Hedgley-more from lord Montacute or Monta. 
gue, brother to the earl of Warwic, and warden of the 
eaſt Marches between Scotland and England. Montague 
was ſo encouraged with this ſucceſs, that, while a numerous 
reinforcement was on their march to join him by orders 
from Edward, he yet ventured, with his own troops alone, 
to attack the Lancaſtrians at Hexham ; and he obtained 
a complete victory over them. The duke of Somerſet, 
the lords Roos and Hungerford, were taken in the pur. 
ſuit, and immediately beheaded by martial law at Hex. 
ham. Summary juſtice was in like manner executed at 
Newcaſtle on Sir Humphrey Nevil, and ſeveral other 
gentlemen. All thoſe who were ſpared in the field ſuſ. 
ſered on the ſcaffold; and the utter extermination of their 
adverſaries was now become the plain object of the York 
party; a conduct which received but too plauſible an 
apology from the preceding practice of the Lancaſtrians. 
IBE fate of the unfortunate royal family, after this 
defeat, was ſingular. Margaret, flying with her ſon into 
a foreſt, where ſhe endeavoured to conceal herſelf, was 
beſet, during the darkneſs of the night, by robbers, who, 
either ignorant or regardleſs of her quality, deſpoiled her 
of her rings and jewels, and treated her with the utmoſt 
indignity. The partition of this rich booty raiſed a quar- 
rel among them ; and while their attention was thus en- 
gaged, ſhe took the opportunity of making her eſcape 
with her ſon, into the thickeſt of the foreſt, where ſhe 
wandered for ſome time, over-ſpent with hunger and fa- 
tigue, and ſunk with terror and affliction, While in this 


wretched condition, ſhe ſaw a robber approach with his 
5 naked 
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eſcape, ſhe ſuddenly embraced the reſolution of truſting 


entirely for protection to his faith and generoſity. She 
advanced towards him ; and preſenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to 
your care the ſafety of your king's ſon. The man, whoſe 
humanity and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, not en- 
tirely loſt by his vicious courſe of life, was ſtruck with 
the ſingularity of the event; was charmed with the conh- 
dence repoſed in him; and vowed, n6t only to abſtain 
from all injury againſt the princefs, but to devote him- 
ſelf entirely to her ſervice l. By his means ſhe dwelt 
ſome time concealed in the foreſt, and was at laſt con- 
duced to the ſea-coaſt, whence ſhe made her eſcape into 
Flanders. She paſſed thence into her father's court, 
where ſhe lived ſeveral years in privacy and retirement. 
Her huſband was not fo fortunate or ſo dexterous in find- 
ing the means of eſcape. Some of his friends took him 
under their protection, and conveyed him into Lanca- 
ſhire: where he remained concealed during a twelve- 
month; but he was at laſt detected, delivered up to Ed- 
ward, and thrown into the Tower®, The ſafety of his 
perſon was owing leſs to the generoſity of his enemies, 
than to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
courage and his underſtanding, 

Tas impriſonment of Henry, the expulſion of Mar- 
garet, the execution and confiſcation of all the moſt 
eminent Lancaſtrians, ſeemed to give full ſecurity to 
Edward's government; whoſe title by blood being now 
recognized by parliament, and univerſally ſubmitted to 
by the people, was no longer in danger of being im- 
peached by any antagoniſt. In this proſperous. ſituation, 
the king delivered himſelf up, without controul, to thoſe 
pleaſures which his youth, his high fortune, and his na- 
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tural temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
royalty were leſs attended to, than the diſſipation of 
amuſement, or the allurements of paſſion. The cruel and 
unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, though enured to the fero- 
City of civil wars, was at the ſame time extremely devoted 
to the ſofter paſſions, which, without mitigating his ſe- 
vere temper, maintained a great influence over him, and 
ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition, and 


- the thirſt of military glory. During the preſent interval 


King's mar- 
riage with 
the lady 
Elizabeth 
Gray. 


of peace, he lived in the moſt familiar and ſociable 
manner with his ſubjects", particularly with the Lon- 
doners; and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gal. 
lantry of his addreſs, which, even unaſſiſted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. This eaſy 
and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented every day his po- 
pularity among all ranks of men: He was the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the young and gay of both ſexes. The diſpo- 
ſition of the Engliſh, little addicted to jealouſy, kept 
them from taking umbrage at theſe liberties : And his 
indulgence in amuſements, while it gratified his inclina- 
tion, was thus become, without deſign, a means of ſup- 
porting and ſecuring his government. But as it is dif- 


ficult to confine the ruling paſſion within ſtrict rules of 


prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into a 
ſnare, which proved fatal to his repoſe, and to the ſtability 
of his throne. 

TAQUELINE oF LUXEMBOURG, dutcheſs of Bedford, 
had, after her huſband's death, ſo far ſacrificed her am- 
bition to love, that ſhe eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir 
Richard W oodeville, a private gentleman, to whom ſhe 
bore ſeveral children; and among the reſt, Elizabeth, who 
was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her perſon, as 
well as for other amiable accompliſhments. This young 


A Polyd. Virg. p · 513. Biondi. 
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lady had married Sir John Gray of Groby, by whom ſhe 
had children; and her huſband being lain in the ſecond 
battle of St. Albans, fighting on the ſide of Lancafter, 
and his eſtate being for that reaſon confiſcated, his widow 
retired to live with her father, at his ſeat of Grafton in 
Northamptonſhire, The king came accidentally to the 
houſe after a hunting party, in order to pay a viſit to the 
dutcheſs of Bedford; and as the occaſion ſeemed favour- 
able for obtaining ſome grace from this gallant monarch, 
the young widow flung herſelf at his feet, and with many 
tears, entreated him to take pity on her impoveriſhed 
and diſtreſſed children. The fight of ſo much beauty in 
affliction ſtrongly affected the amorous Edward; love ſtole 
inſenſibly into his heart under the guiſe of compaſſion; 
and her ſorrow, ſo becoming a virtuous matron, made his 
eſteem and regard quickly correſpond to his affection; 
He raiſed her from the ground with aſſurandes of favour; 
he found his paſſion encreaſe every moment by the con- 
verſation of the amiable object; and he was ſoon reduced; 
in his turn, to the poſture and ſtile of a ſupplicant at the 
feet of Elizabeth. But the lady, either averſe to diſho- 
nourable love from a ſenſe of duty, or perceiving that the 
impreſſion, which ſhe had made, was ſo deep as to give 
her hopes of obtaining the higheſt elevation, obſtinately 
refuſed to gratify his paſſion; and all the endearments, 
careſſes, and importunities of the young and amiable Ed- 
ward, proved fruitleſs againſt her rigid and inflexible vir- 
tue. His paſſion, irritated by oppoſition, and encreaſed 
by his veneration for ſuch honourable ſentiments, carried 
him at laſt beyond all bounds of reafon ; and he offered 
to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, with the woman, 
whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of character, ſecmed 


ſo well to entitle her to both. The marriage was pri- 


rately celebrated at Grafton. The ſecret was carefully 
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kept for ſome time: No one ſuſpected, that ſo libertine 3 


prince could ſacrifice ſo much to a romantic paſſion : 


1 464. 


And there were in particular ſtrong reaſons, which at 
that time rendered this ſtep to the higheſt W dan- 
gerous and imprudent. 

Tue king, deſirous to ſecure his throne, as well by 
the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 
before, determined to make application to ſome neigh. 
bouring princes; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, ſiſter of the queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enfure him the friendſhip of that 
power, which was alone both able and inclined to give 
ſupport and aſſiſtance to his rival. To render the nego- 
ciation more ſucceſsful, the earl of Warwic had been 
diſpatched to Paris, where the princeſs then reſided ; he 
had demanded Bona in marriage for the king ; his pro- 
poſals had been accepted; the treaty was fully concluded; 
and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms 
azreed on, and the bringing over the princeſs. to Eng- 
land. But when the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke 
out, the haughty earl, deeming himſelf affronted, both 
by being employed in this fruitleſs negociation, and by 
being kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendſhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation, The 
influence of paſſion over ſo young a man as Edward 
might have ſerved as an excuſe for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weakneſs as an apology: But his faulty ſhame 
or pride prevented him from ſo much as mentioning the 
matter to Warwic; and that nobleman was allowed to 
depart the court, full of the ſame ill-humour and diſcon- 
tent which he brought to it. 
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EveERY incident now tended to widen the breach be- 
tween the king and this powerful ſubject. The queen, 
who loſt not her influence by marriage, was equally ſoli- 
citous to draw every grace and favour to her own friends 
and kindred, and to exclude thoſe of the earl, whom ſhe 
regarded as her mortal enemy. Her father was created earl 
of Rivers: He was made treaſurer in the room of lord 
Mountjoy *: He was inveſted in the office of con- 
{table for life; and his ſon received the ſuryivance of that 
high dignity". The ſame young nobleman was married 
to the only daughter of lord Scales, enjoyed the great 
eſtate of that family, and had the title of Scales conferred 
upon him, Catherine, the queen's ſiſter, was married to 
the young duke of Buckingham, who was a ward of the 
crown*: Mary, another of her ſiſters, eſpouſed William 
Herbert, created earl of Huntingdon : Ann, a third ſiſter, 
was given in marriage to the ſon and heir of Grey, lord 
Ruthyn, created earl of Kent*. The daughter and heir 
of the duke of Exeter, who was alſo the king's niece, 
was contracted to Sir Thomas Gray, one of the queen's 
ſons by her former huſband ; and as lord Montague was 
treating of a marriage between his ſan and this lady, the 
preference given to young Gray was deemed an injury 
and affront to the whole family of Nevil. 

TE earl of Warwic could not ſuffer with patience the 
leaſt diminution of that credit, which he had long en- 
joyed, and which, he thought, he had merited by ſuch 
important ſervices, Though he had received ſo many 
grants from the crown, that the revenue ariſing from them 
amounted, beſides his patrimonial eſtate, to 80,009 crowns 
a-year, according to the computation of Philip de Co- 
mines *; his ambitious ſpirit was ſtill diſſatisſied, fo long 
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—ith the king”, Edward alſo, jealous of that power 


1466, 


which had ſupported him, and which he himſelf had con. 
tributed ſtill higher to exalt, was well pleaſed to raiſe up 
rivals in credit to the earl of Warwic ; and he juſtified, 
by this political view, his extreme partiality to the queen's 
kindred. But the nobility of England, envying the ſud. 
den growth of the Woodevilles*, were more inclined to 
take part with Warwic's diſcontent, to whoſe grandeur 
they were already accuſtomed, and who had reconciled 
them to his ſuperiority by his gracious and popular man- 
ners. And as Edward obtained from parliament a gene. 
ral reſumption of all grants which he had made ſince his 
acceſſion, and which had extremely impoveriſhed the 
crown” ; this act, though it paſſed with ſome exceptions, 
particularly one in favour of the ear] of Warwic, gave a 
general alarm to the nobility, and diſguſted many, even 
zealous partizans of the family of York, 

Bur the moit conſiderable affociate that Warwic ac- 
quired to his party, was George, duke of Clarence, the 
king's ſecond brother. This prince deemed himſelf no 
leſs injured than the other grandees, by the uncontrouled 
influence of the queen and her relations; and as his for- 
tunes were ſtill left on a precarious footing, while theirs 
were fully eſtabliſhed, this neglect, joined to his unquict 
and reſtleſs ſpirit, inclined him to give countenance to all 
the malcontents*. The favourable opportunity of gain- 
ing him was eſpied by the earl of Warwic, who offered him 
in marriage his elder daughter, and co-heir of his immenſe 
fortunes; a ſettlement which, as it was ſuperior to any 
that the king himſelf could confer upon him, immediately 
attached him to the party of the earlꝰ. Thus an extenſive and 
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ward and his miniſtry. Though the immediate object of „ 


the malcontents was not to overturn the throne, it was 
difficult to foreſee the extremities to which they might be 
carried: And as oppoſition to government was uſually in 
thoſe ages proſecuted by force of arms, civil convulſions 
and diſorders were likely to be ſoon the reſult of theſe in- 
trigues and confederacies. 

WHILE this cloud was gathering at home, Edward 
carried his views abroad, and endeavoured to ſecure him- 
ſelf againſt his factious nobility by entering into foreign 
alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of Lewis 
XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm it excited 
among his neighbours and vaſſals; and as it was ſup- 
ported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any princi- 
ple of faith or humanity, they found no ſecurity to them- 
ſelves but by a jealous combination againſt him. Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, was now dead: His rich and extenſive 
dominions were devolyed to Charles, his only ſon, whoſe 
martial diſpoſition acquired him the ſirname of Bold, 
and whoſe ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, 
but ſeconded by leſs power and policy, was regarded with 
a more favourable eye by the other potentates of Europe, 
The oppolition of intereſts, and ſtill more, a natural an- 
tipathy of character, produced a declared animoſity be- 
tween theſe bad princes; and Edward was thus ſecure 
of the ſincere attachment of either of them, for whom he 
ſhould chuſe to declare himſelf, The duke of Burgun- 
dy, being deſcended by his mother, a daughter of Por- 
tugal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to 
favour the houſe of Lancaſter® ; Bur this conſiderat on 
was eaſily overbalanced by political mot ves; and Charies, 
perceiving the intereſts of that houſe to be extremely de- 


cayed in England, ſeat over his natural brother, com- 
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name propoſals of marriage to Margaret, the king's ſiſter, 
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Iaſurrection 
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ſhire, 


The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 
Engliſh than that of France; the commercial intereſts 
of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe union; 
their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement 
between them; and Edward, pleaſed with ſtrengthening 
himſelf by ſo potent a confederate, ſoon concluded the 
alliance, and - beſtowed his ſiſter upon Chazles*. A 
league, which Edward at the ſame time concluded with 
the duke of Britanny, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecu- 
rity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling his pre. 
deceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts, which, however 
ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their reigns ſo 
popular and illuſtrious“. 


Bor whatever ambitious ſchemes the king might have 
built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſtrated by in- 
teſtine commotions, which engroſſed all his attention. 
Theſe diſorders probably arofe not immediately from the 
intrigues of the earl of Warwic, but from accident, aid- 
ed by the turbulent ſpirit of the age, by the general hu- 
mour of diſcontent which that popular nobleman had 
inſtilled into the nation, and perhaps by ſome remains 
of attachment to the houſe of Lancaſter, "The hoſpital 
of St, Leonard's near York had received, from an ancient 
grant of king Athelſtane, a right of levying a thrave of 
corn upon every plough-land in the county; and as theſe 
charitable eſtabliſhments are liable to abuſe, the country 
people « complained, that the revenue of the hoſpital was 
no longer inn for the relief of the poor, but was ſe- 
creted by the managers, and employed to their private 
purpoſes. After long repining at the contribution, they 
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iſued againſt them: Their goods were diſtrained, and 
their perſons thrown into jail: Till, as their ill- humour 
daily encreaſed, they roſe in arms; fell upon the officers 
of the hoſpital, whom they put to the ſword ; and pro- 
ceeded in a body, fifteen thouſand ſtrong, to the gates of 
York. Lord Montague, who commanded in thoſe parts, 
oppoſed himſelf to their progreſs; and having been ſo 
fortunate in a ſkirmiſh as to ſeize Robert Hulderne their 
leader, he ordered him immediately to be led to execu- 
tion; according to the practice of the times. The 
rebels, however, ſtill continued in arms; and being ſoon 
headed by men of greater diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil, 
ſon of lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they ad- 
vanced ſouthwards, and began to appear formidable to 
gorernment. Herbert, earl of Pembroke, who had re- 
ceived that title on the forfeiture of Jaſper Tudor, was 
ordered by Edward to march againſt them at the head of 
a body of Welſhmen; and he was joined by five thouſand 
archers under the command of Stafford, earl of Devon- 
ſhire, who had ſucceeded in that title to the family of 
Courtney, which had alſo been attainted. But a trivial 
difference about quarters having begatten an animoſity be- 
tween theſe two noblemen, the earl of Devonſhire retired 
with his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter 
the rebels. The two armies approached each other near 
Banbury; and Pembroke, having preyailed in a ſkirmiſh, 
and having taken Sir Henry Nevil priſoner, ordered him 
immediately to be put to death, without any form of pro- 
eeſs. This execution enraged, without terrifying, the 
rebels: They attacked the Welſh army, routed them, 
put them to the ſword without mercy; and having ſeized 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him for 
the death of their leader. The king, imputing this miſ- 


fortune to the earl of Devonſhire, who had deſerted Pem- 
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But theſe ſpeedy executions, or rather open I (ver 
murders, did not ſtop there: The northern rebels, ſend, quict 
ing a party to Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his M yard 
ſon John; men who had become obnoxious by their Ml «our; 
near relation to the king, and his partiality towards them; ¶ have 
And they were immediately executed by orders from Sir quilt 
John Coniers®, 18 no 

THERE is no part of Engliſh hiſtory ſince the Con. hou! 
queſt ſo obſcure, fo uncertain, ſo little authentic he w 
conſiſtent, as that of the wars between the two Roſes; Ml that, 
Hiſtorians differ about many material circumſtances; ſome peace 
events of the utmoſt conſequence, in which they almot Ml with 
all agree, are incredible and contradicted by records; lord 
and it is remarkable, that this profound darkneſs fall; WM ated 
upon us juſt on the eve of the reſtoration of letters, and Wl decl: 
when the art of Printing was already known in Europe, WE to hi: 
All we can diſtinguiſh with certainty through the deep ſons, 
cloud, which covers that period, is a ſcene of horror and WM that 
bloodſhed, ſavage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, diſhonourable conduct in all parties. There 
is no poſlibility, for inſtance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time, Itis 
agreed, that he reſided, together with his f®n-in-lay, 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, dur- 
ing the commencement of this rebellion ; and that his 
brother Montague acted with vigour againſt the northem 
rebels. We may thence preſume, that the inſurreCtion 
had not proceeded from the ſecret counſels and inſtigation 
of Warwic; though the murder, committed by the re- 
bels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on 
the other hand, a violent preſumption againſt him. He 
and Clarence came over to England, offered their ſervice 
to Edward, were received without any ſuſpicion, were 
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entruſted by him in the higheſt commands, and ſtill per- & 1 P. 
fevered in their fidelity. Soon after, we find the rebels 
quieted and diſperſed by a general pardon granted by Ed- 469. 
ward from the advice of the earl of Warwic: But why fo 
courazeous a prince, if ſecure of V arwic's fidelity, ſhould 

have granted a general pardon to men, who had been 

guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt him, 

is not int elligible; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, 

ſhould have endeavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which 

he was able to make ſuch advantages. But it appears 

that, after this inſurrection, there was an interval of 

peace, during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 

with honours and favours of the hizheſt nature: He made 

lord Montague a Marqueſs, by the ſame name: He cre- 

ated his ſon, George, duke of Bedford*: He publicly 
declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 

to his eldeſt daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 

ſons, was preſumptive heir of the crown: Yet we find, 

that ſoon after being invited to a feaſt by the archbiſhop 

of York, a younger brother of Warwic and Montague, 

he entertained a ſudden ſuſpicion that they intended to 

ſeize his perſon or to murder him: And he abruptly left 


the entertainment. 


Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which 1470. 
is as unaccountable as all the preceding events; chiefly 
becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for it, and becauſe, 
fo far as appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in ex- 
citing and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and 
was headed by Sir Robert Welles, ſon to the lord of that 
name, The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 
men; but lord Welles himſelf, far from giving counte- 
nance to them, fled into a ſanctuary, in order to ſecure 


b Rymer, vol. xi. p. 647. 649, 659, h Cotton, p. 702. 
i Fregm. Ed. IV. ad fin. Sprotti. | 
his 
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——— allured from this retreat by a promiſe of ſafety ; and was 


1470. 


x3thMarch, 


Warwic and 
Clerence ba- 
niſhed. 


ſoon after, notwithſtanding this aſſurance, beheaded, 
along with Sir Thomas Dymoc, by orders from Eq. 
ward*, The king fought a battle with the rebels, de. 
feated them, took Sir Robert Welles and Sir Thomas 
Launde priſoners, and ordered them immediately to be 
beheaded, 

EpwaARD, during theſe tranſactions, had entertained 
ſo little jealouſy of the earl of Warwic or duke of Cla. 
rence, that he ſent them with commiſſions of array to 
levy forces againſt the rebels': But theſe malcontents, 
as ſoon as they left the court, raiſed troops in their own 
name, iſſued declarations againſt the government, and 
complained of grievances, oppreſſions, and bad miniſters, 
The unexpected defeat of Welles diſconcerted all their 
meaſures; and they retired northwards into Lancaſhire, 
where they expected to be joined by lord Stanley, who 
had married the earl of Warwic's ſiſter, But as that no- 
bleman refuſed all concurrence with them, and as lord 
Montague alſo remained quiet in Yorkſhire ; they were 
obliged to diſband their army, and to fly into Devonſhire, 
where they embarked and made fail towards Calais”, 

THe deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gaſcon, who ſeeing the 
earl return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him ad- 
mittance; and would not ſo much as permit the duchels 
of Clarence to land; though, a few days before, ſhe 
had been delivered on ſhip-board of a ſon, and was at 
that time extremely diſordered by ſickneſs, With diffi- 


* Hall, fol. 204. Fabrian, fol. 218. Habington, p. 442. Hollingſhed, 
p-. 674. | Rymer, vol. xi. p. 652. 
m The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 100 
pounds a year in land, to any that would ſeize them. Whence we may learn 
that land was at that time ſold for gbout ten years purchaſe, See Ry mer, 
vol, xi. p, 6 54. | 
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culty, he would allow a few flaggons of wine to be car- C H * 
ried to the ſhip for the uſe of the ladies: But as he was a , 


man of ſagacity, and well acquainted with the revolu- 
tions to which England was ſubject, he ſecretly apolo- 
gized to Warwic for this appearance of infidelity, and 
repreſented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his ſer- 
vice. He ſaid, that the fortreſs was ill ſupplied with pro- 
viſions; that he could not depend on the attachment of 
the garriſon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
liſh commerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed 
government; that the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt 
the power of England on the one hand, and that of the 
duke of Burgundy on the other ; and that, by ſeeming to 
declare for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of 
that prince, and ſtill keep it in his power, when it 
ſhould become ſafe and prudent, to reſtore Calais to 
its ancient maſter®, It is uncertain, whether Warwic 
was ſatisfied with this apology, or ſuſpected a double in- 
fidelity in Vaucler; but he feigned to be entirely con- 
vinced by him; and having ſeized ſome Flemiſh veſſels, 
which he fd lying off Calais, he immediately made 
ſaid towards France. 

THe king of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunc- 
tion between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, re- 
ceived with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard the 
unfortunate Warwic®, with whom he had formerly 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence, and whom he hoped 
ſtill to make his inſtrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lan- 
caſter, No animoſity was ever greater than that which 
had long prevailed between that houſe and the earl of 
Warwic. His father had been executed by orders from 
Margaret: He himſelf had twice reduced Henry to cap- 


n Comines, liv. 3. cap. 4+ Hall, fol. 205. © Polyd. Virg. 
7. 519. 
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C H 4 F. tivity, had baniſhed the queen, had put to death all their 
. moſt zealous partizans either in the field or on the ſcaf. 
1470. 


fold, and had occaſioned innumerable ills to that un- 
happy family. For this reaſon, believing that ſuch 
inveterate rancour could never admit of any cordial re. 
conciliation, he had not mentioned Henry's name, when 
he took arms againſt Edward; and he rather endeavoured 
to prevail by means of his own adherents, than revive z 
party which he ſincerely hated. But his preſent dif. 
trefles and the entreaties of Lewis, made him hearken 
to terms of accommodation; and Margaret being ſent 
for from Angers, where ſhe then reſided, an agreement 
was from common intereſt ſoon concluded between them, 
It was ſtipulated, that Warwic ſhould eſpouſe the cauſe 
of Henry, and endeavour to reſtore him to liberty, and 
to re-eſtabliſh him on the throne z that the adminiſtra, 
tion of the government, during the minority of young 
Edward, Henry's ſon, ſhould be entruſted conjointly to 
the earl of Warwic and the duke of Clarence; that 
prince Edward ſhould marry the lady Anne, ſecond 
daughter of that nobleman ; and that the crown, in caſe 
of the failure of male iſſue in that prince, ſhould de- 
ſcend to the duke of Clarence, to the entire excluſion of 
king Edward and his poſterity. Never was confederacy, 
on all ſides, leſs natural or more evidently the work of 
neceſſity: But Warwic hoped, that all former paſſions 
of the Lancaſtrians might be loſt in preſent political 
views; and that at worſt, the independent power of his 
family, and the affections of the people, would ſuffice to 
give him ſecurity, and enable him to exact the full per- 
formance of all the conditions agreed on. The marriage 
of prince Edward with the lady Anne was immediately 
celebrated in France. | 
EpwarD foreſaw, that it would be eaſy to diſlolve 
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this purpoſe, he ſent over a lady of great ſagacity and C AJ 
addreſs, who belonged to the train of the ducheſs of * 
1470. 
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Clarence, and who, under colour of attending her miſ- 
refs, was empowered to negociate with the duke, and 
to renew the connexions of that prince with his own 
family. She repreſented to Clarence, that he had un- 
warily, to his own ruin, become the inſtrument of War- 
wic's Vengeance, and had thrown himſelf entirely in the 
wer of his moſt inveterate enemies; that the mortal 
injuries which the one royal family had ſuffered from 
the other, were now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no imagi- 
nary union of intereſts could ever ſuffice to obliterate 
; WH them; that even if the leaders were willing to forget 
auſe paſt offences, the animoſity of their adherents would pre- 
and vent a ſincere coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite 
tra, Wi of all temporary and verbal agreements, preſerve an 
uns Wi eternal oppoſition of meaſures between them; and that a 
y to Wl prince, who deſerted his own kindred, and joined the 
that WW murderers of his father, left himſelf ſingle, without 
ond Wl friends, without protection, and would not, when miſ- 
dae WY fortunes inevitably fell upon him, be ſo much as entitled 
de. WY to any pity or regard from the reſt of mankind. Cla- 
1 of rence was only one and twenty years of age, and ſeems 
cy, WW to have poſſeſſed but a flender capacity; yet could he 
: of Wl cafily ſee the force of theſe reaſons ; and upon the pro- 
ons miſe of forgiveneſs from his brother, he ſecretly engaged, 
cal Wi on a favourable opportunity, to deſert the earl of Warwic, 
his ind abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 
to DuxinG this negociation, Warwic was ſecretly carry- 
er- ing on a coreſpondence of the fame nature with his 
ge BY brother, the marqueſs of Montague, who was entirely 
ly WY truſted by Edward; and like motives produced a like re- 
ſolution in that nobleman. The marqueſs alſo, that he 
ve might render the projected blow the more deadly and 


? Comines, vol. 3. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 207, Holingſhed, p. 675. 
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c * P. incurable, reſolved, on his fide, to watch a favours}! 
II, R 3 . . 
opportunity for committing his perfidy, and ſtill to main. 
1470 tain the appearance of being a zealous adherent to the 
houſe of York. 

AFTER theſe mutual ſnares were thus carefully laid, 
the deciſion of the quarrel advanced apace. Lewis pre. 
pared a fleet to eſcort the earl of Warwic, and grantet 
him a ſupply of men and money. The duke of Bur. 
gundy, on the other hand, enraged at that nobleman for 
his ſeizure of the Flemiſh veſſels before Calais, and any. 
ous to ſupport the reigning family in England, wit 
whom his own intereſts were now connected, fitted out: 
larger fleet, with which he guarded the Channel; and he 
inceſſantly warned his brother-in-law of the imminen 
perils, to which he was expoſed. But Edward, though 
always brave and often active, had little foreſight 9 
penetration. He was not ſenſible of his danger: He 
made no ſuitable preparations againſt the earl of War. 
wic”: He even faid, that the duke might ſpare himſel 
the trouble of guarding the ſeas, and that he wiſhed for 
nothing more that to ſee Warwic ſet foot on Englif 
ground*, A vain confidence in his own proweſs, joined 
to the immoderate love of pleaſure, had made him inca- 

pable of all ſound reaſon and reflection. 
September. THE event ſoon happened, of which Edward ſeemei 
Warwic and ſo deſirous. A ſtorm diſperſed the Flemiſh navy, and 
— '"” left the ſea open to Warwic'. That nobleman ſeized 
the opportunity, and ſetting fail, quickly landed at 
Dartmouth, with the duke of Clarence, the earls of Ox- 
ford and Pembroke, and a ſmall body of troops; while 
the king was in the north, engaged in ſuppreſſing an in- 
ſurrection which had been raiſed by lord Fita-Hugh, 


q Comines, liv. 3. chap, 4. Hall, fol. 207, | r Grafton, p. 687. 

s Comines, liv. 3. chap, 5. Hall, fol, 208, t Comines, iv.. 
chaps 5 s 

I brother- 


brother-in-law to Warwic. The ſcene, which enſues, © HA P. 
reſembles more the fiction of a poem or romance than an of 
event in true hiſtory. The prodigious popularity of 1470. 
Warwic en, the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, the ſpirit 

of diſcontent with which many were infected, and the 

general inſtability of the Engliſh nation, occaſioned by 

the late frequent revolutions, drew ſuch multitudes to his 
ſtandard, that, in a very few days, his army amounted 

to ſixty thouſand men, and was continually encreafing, 

Edward haſtened ſouthwards to encounter him ; and the 

two armies approached each other near Nottingham, 

where a deciſive action was every hour expected. The 

rapidity of Warwic's progreſs had incapacitated the duke 

of Clarence from executing his plan of treachery ; and 

the marquis of Montague had here the opportunity of 

ſtriking the firſt blow. He communicated the deſign to 

his adherents,, who promiſed him their concurrence ; 

They took to arms in the night-time, and haſtegged with 

loud acclamations to Edward's quarters: The king 

was alarmed at the noiſe, and ſtarting from bed, heard 

the cry of war, uſually employed by the Lancaſtrian 

party. Lord Haſtings, his chamberlain, informed him 

of the danger, and urged him to make his eſcape by 

ſpeedy flight, from an army where he had ſo many con- 

cealed enemies, and where few ſeemed zealouſly attached 

to his ſervice. He had juſt time to get on horſeback, and 

to hurry, with a ſmall retinue, to Lynne in Norfolk, 

where he luckily found ſome ſhips ready, on board of 

which he inſtantly embarked “. And after this manner Edward IV, 
the earl of Warwic, in no longer ſpace than eleven days . 
after his firſt landing, was left entire maſter of the king- 

dom. | 

Bur Edward's danger did not end with his embarka- 

tion, The Eaſterlings or Hanſe-Towns were then at 


1 Hall, fol. 205. w Comines, liv. 3. chap. 3. Hall, fol. 208. 
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and ſome ſhips of 


—— theſe people, hovering on the Engliſh coaſt, eſpied the 


1470. 


king's veſſels, and gave chace to them ; nor was it with. 
out extreme difficulty that he made his eſcape into the 
port of Alcmaer in Holland. He had fled from England 
with ſuch precipitation, that he had carried nothing of 
value along with him ; and the only reward which he 
could beſtow on the captain of the veſſel] that brought 
him over, was a robe lined with fables ; promiſing him 
an ample recompence, if fortune ſhould ever become 
more propitious to him *, 

IT is not likely, that Edward could be very fond of 
preſenting himfelf in this lamentable plight before the 
duke of Burgundy ; and that having fo ſuddenly, after 
his mighty vaunts, loſt all footing in his own kingdom, 
he could be inſenſible to the ridicule which muſt attend 
him in the eyes of that prince. The dnke, on his part, 
was no leſs embarraſſed how he ſhould receive the de- 
throned monarch, As he had ever borne a greater at- 
fection to the houſe of Lancaſter than to that of York, 
nothing but political views had engaged him to contrac} 
an alliance with the latter; and he foreſaw, that pro- 
bably the revolution in England would now turn this 
alliance againſt him, and render the reigning family his 
implacable and jealous enemy, For this reafon, when 
the firſt rumour of that eyent reached him, attended with 
the circumſtance of Edward's death, he ſeemed rather 
plcaſed with the cataſtrophe z and it was no agreeable dil- 
appointment to find, that he muſt either undergo the 
burthen of ſupporting an exiled prince, or the diſhonour 
of abandoning ſo near a relation. He began already to 
ſay, that his connexions were with the kingdom'of Eng- 
land, not with the king; and it was indifferent to him, 
whether the name of Edward, or that of Henry, were 
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mployed in the articles of treaty, Theſe ſentiments were © I. F. P. 
continually ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. Vaucler, 0 


the deputy governor of Calais, though he had been con- 
firmed in his command by Edward, and had even received 
a penſion from the duke of Burgundy on account of his 
fidelity to the crown, no ſooner ſaw his old maſter, War- 
wic, reinſtated in authority, than he declared for him, 
and, with great demonſtrations of zeal and attachment, 
put the whole garriſon in his livery. And the intelli- 
gence, which the duke received every day from England, 

ſeemed to promiſe an entire and full ſettlement in-the 
family of Lancaſter. 

IMMEDIATELY after Edward's flight had left the king- 
dom at Warwic's diſpoſal, that nobleman haſtened to 
London ; and taking Henry from his confinement in the 
Tower, into which he himſelf had been the chief cauſe 
of throwing him, he proclaimed him king with great 
ſolemnity. A parliament was ſummoned, in the name 
of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter; and as this 
aſſembly could pretend to no liberty, while ſurrounded 
by ſuch enraged and inſolent victors, governed by ſuch 
an impetuous ſpirit as Warwic, their votes were entirely 
dictated by the ruling faction. The treaty with Mar- 
garet was here fully executed : Henry was recognized as 
lawful king; but his incapacity for government being 
avowed, the regency was entruſted to Warwic and Cla- 
rence till the majority of prince Edward ; and in default 
of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſucceſior to 
the crown. The uſual buſineſs alſo of reverſals went on 
without oppoſition : Every ſtatute, made during the reign 
of Edward was repealed ; that prince was declared to 
be an uſurper; he and his adherents were attainted ; and, 
in particular, Richard duke of Gloceſter, his younger 
brother: All the attainders of the Lancaſtrians, the dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pem- 

R 2 broke, 
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Cc 0 P. broke, Oxford, and Ormond, were reverſed; and every 
one was reſtored, who had loſt either honours or fortune, 


by his former adherence to the cauſe of Henry, 

THE ruling party were more ſparing in their execy-. 
tions, than was uſual after any revolution during thoſe 
violent times. The only victim of diſtinction was John 
Tibetot, earl of Worceſter. This accompliſhed perſon, 
born in an age and nation where the nobility valued 
themſelves on ignorance as their privilege, and left learn. 
ing to monks and ſchoolmaſters, for whom indeed the 
ſpurious erudition that prevailed was beſt fitted, had 
been ſtruck with the firſt rays of true ſcience, which be- 
gan to penetrate from the ſouth, and had been zealous, 
by his exhortation and example, to propagate the love of 


| ketters among his unpoliſhed countrymen. It is pretend. 


ed, that knowledge had not produced, on this nobleman 
himſelf, the effect which ſo naturally attends it, of hu- 
manizing the temper, and ſoftening the heart“; and that 
he had enraged the Lancaftrians againſt him, by the ſe- 
verities which he exerciſed upon them during the pre- 
valence of his own party. He endeavoured to conceal 
himſelf after the flight of Edward ; but was caught on 
the top of a tree in the foreſt of Weybridge, was con- 
ducted to London, tried before the earl of Oxford, con- 
demned and executed. All the other conſiderable 
Yorkiſts either fled beyond ſea, or took ſhelter in ſanctu- 
aries; where the eccleſiaſtical privileges afforded them 
protection. In London alone, it is computed, that no 
leſs than 2000 perfons faved themſelves in this manner *; 
and, among the reſt, Edward's queen, who was there 
delivered of a ſon, called by his father's name“. 
Queen Margaret, the other rival queen, had not yet 
appeared in England ; but, on receiving intelligence of 


* Comines, liv, J- chap. 7. 
Holingſhed, p. 677. Grafton, 
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very for her journey. All the baniſhed Lancaſtrians flocked _...y 


to her; and, among the reſt, the duke of Somerſet, ſon 
of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. This 
nobleman, who had long been regarded as the head of 
the party, had fled into the Low Countries on the diſ- 
comfiture of his friends ; and as he concealed his name 
and quality, he had there languiſhed in extreme indi- 
gence, Philip de Comines tells us“, that he himſelf 
ſaw him, as well as the duke of Exeter, in a condition 
no better than that of a common beggar ; till being diſ- 
covered by Philip duke of Burgundy, they had ſmall 
penſions allotted them, and were living in filence and 
obſcurity, when the ſucceſs of their party called them 
from their retreat. But both Somerſet and Margaret 
were detained by contrary winds from reaching Eng- 
land ©, till a new revolution in that kingdom, no leſs 
ſudden and ſurpriſing than the former, threw them in- 
that WY.» greater miſery than that from which they bad juſt 


5 emerged. 

r THOUGH the duke of Burgundy, by neglecting Ed- 
a ward, and paying court to the eſtabliſhed government, 
8 had endeavoured to conciliate the friendſhip of the Lan- 
* caſtrians, he found that he had not ſucceeded to his 
ble wiſh; and the connexions between the king of France 
= and the earl of Warwic ſtill held him in great anxiety ©, 
id This nobleman, too haſtily regarding Charles as a de- 
* termined enemy, had ſent over to Calais a body of 4000 


men, who made inroads into the Low Countries; and 
vx the duke of Burgundy ſaw himſelf in danger of being 
overwhelmed by the united arms of England and of France, 
He reſolved therefore to grant ſome aſſiſtance to his 


1 brother-in-law ; but in ſuch a covert manner, as ſhould 
d Liv, 3. chap. 4. © Grafton, p. 692. Polyd. Virg. p. 522, * 
o. 7· Hall, fol. 205. » Comines, liv. 3. chap. 6. a 
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give the leaſt offence poſſible to the Engliſh government, 


— He equipped four large veſlels, in the name of ſome pri- 


1471. 


25th March. ſhire. 
Edward IV 
returns. 


the northern counties; 


vate merchants, at Terveer in Zealand; and cauſing 
fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from the Eaſterlings, 
he delivered this ſmall ſquadron to Edward, who, receiv. 
ing alſo a fum 7 money from the duke, immediately ſet 
ſail for England. No fooner was Charles informed of 
his ae rtire . he iſſued a proclamation inhibiting 
all his ſubjects from giving him countenance or aſſiſt. 
ance f; an artihce which could not deceive the earl of 
Warwic, but which might ſerve as a decent pretence, if 
that nobleman were ſo diſpoſed, for maintaining friend- 
ſhip with the duke of Burgundy. 

'EpwaRD, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, 


und to recover his loſt authority, made an attempt to land 


with his forces, which exceeded not 2000 men, on the 
coaſt of Norfolk ; but being there repulſed, he failed 
northwards, and diſembarked at Ravenſpur in Vork. 
Finding that the new magiſtrates, who had been 


appointed by the ear] of Warwic, kept the people 
every where from joining him, he pretended, and even 
made oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 
but only the inheritance of the houſe of York, which d 


right belonged to him; and that he did not intend to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom. His partizans every 


-moment flocked to his ſtandard: He was admitted into 


the city of York: And he was ſoon in ſuch a ſituation, 
as gave him hopes of ſucceeding in all his claims and 
'Fhe marquis of Montague commanded in 
but, from ſome myſterious reaſons, 
which, as well as many other important tranſactions in 
that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he totally neglect- 


pretenſions. 


ed the beginnings of an inſurrection, which he ought 


to have eſteemed ſo formidable. Warwic aſſembled an 


'f Comines, liv. 3, chap. 6. 
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giving battle to the enemy ; but Edward, by taking an- 


other road, paſſed him unmoleſted, and preſented himſelf 
before the gates of London, Had he here been refuſed 
admittance, he was totally undone: But there were many 
reaſons, which inclined the citizens to favour him, 
His numerous friends, iſſuing from their ſanctuaries, 
were active in his cauſe ; many rich merchants, who had 
formerly lent him money, ſaw no other chance for their 
payment but his reſtoration ; the city-dames, who had 
been liberal of their favours to him, and who ſtill re- 
tained an affection for this young and gallant prince, 


ſwayed their huſbands and friends in his favour ® ; and, 


above all, the archbiſhop of York, Warwic's brother, 
to whom the care of thg city was committed, had 
ſecretly, from unknown reaſons, entered into a gorre- 
ſpondence, with him; and he facilitated Edward's admiſ- 
fon into London. The moſt likely cauſe which can 
be aſſigned for thoſe multiplied infidelities, even in the 
family of Nevil itſelf, is the ſpirit of faction, which, 
when it becomes inveterate, it is very difficult for any man 
entirely to ſhake off. The perſons, who had long diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the York party, were unable to 


at with zeal and cordiality for the ſupport of the Lan- 


caſtrians; and they were inclined, by any proſpect of fa- 
vour or accommodation offered them by Edward, to return 
to their ancient connexions, However this may be, Ed- 
ward's gntrance into London, made him maſter not only 
of that rich and powerful city, but alto of the per- 
fon of Henry, who, deſtined to be the perpetual ſport 
of fortune, thus fell again into the hands of his ene- 
mies b. | 

Ir appears not that Warwic, during his ſhort admi- 
rlzation, which had continued only fix months, had: 


* Comines, liv. 3. chap, 7. h Grafton; p. 702. 
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been guilty of any unpopular act, or had anywiſe de. 
ſerved to loſe that general favour with which he had 
ſo lately overwhelmed Edward. But this prince, who was 
formerly on the defenſive, was now the aggreſſor; and 
having overcome the difficulties which always attend the 
beginnings of an inſurrection, poſſeſſed many advantages 
above his enemy: His partizans were actuated by that 
zeal and courage which the notion of an attack inſpires; 
his opponents were intimidated for a like reaſon ; every 
one who had been diſappointed in the hopes which he 
had entertained from Warwic's elevati6n, either became a 
cool friend, or an open enemy to that nobleman; and each 
malcontent, from whatever cauſe, proved an acceſſion to 
Edward's army, The king, therefore, found himſelf in 
a condition to face the earl of Warwic ; who, being re- 
inforced by his ſon-in-law, the duke of Clarence, and his 
brother the marquis of Montague, took poſt at Barnet, 
in the neighbourhood of London. The arrival of queen 
Margaret was every day expected, who would have drawn 
together all the genuine Lancaſtrians, and have brought 
a great acceſſion to Warwic's forces: But this very con- 
ſideration proved a motive to the earl rather to hurry on a 
deciſive action, than to ſhare the victory with rivals and 
ancient enemies, who, he foreſaw, would, in caſe of ſuc- 
ceſs, claim the chief merit in the enterprizel. But while 
his jealouſy was all directed towards that fide, he over- 
looked the dangerous infidelity of friends, who lay the 
neareſt to his boſom. His brother, Montague, who had 
lately temporized, ſeems now to have remained ſincerely 
attached to the intereſts of his family : But his ſon-in- 
law, though bound to him by every tie of honour and 
gratitude, though he ſhared the power of the regency, 
though he had been inveſted by Warwic in all the ho- 
nours and patrimony of the houſe of York, reſolved ta 


i Comines, liv, 3. chap. 7, 
fulfil 
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taken with his brother, and to ſupport the intereſts of his 
own family : He deſerted to the king in the night-time, 
and carried over a body of 12,000 men along with him*. 


rejected with diſdain all terms of peace offered him by 
Edward and Clarence, he was obliged to hazard a general 
engagement. The battle was fought with obſtinacy on 
both fides : The two armies, in imitation of their leaders, 
diſplayed uncommon valour : And the victory remained 
long undecided between them. But an accident threw 
the balance to the fide of the Vorkiſts. Edward's 


and the miſtineſs of the morning rendering it difficult 
to diſtinguiſh them, the earl of Oxford, who fought 
on the ſide of the Lancaſtrians, was, by miſtake, attacked 
by his friends, and chaced off the field of battle!” War- 
wic, contrary to his more uſual practice, engaged that 
day on foot, reſolving to ſhow his army that he meant to 
ſhare every fortune with them; and he was ſlain in the 
thickeſt of the engagement®: His brother underwent the 
fame fate: And as Edward had iflued orders not to give 
any quarter, a great and undiſtinguiſhed flaughter was 
made in the purſuit ®. There fell about 1500 on the ſide 
of the victors, 

Tx ſame day on which this deciſive battle was fought®, 
the MW queen Margaret and her fon, now about eighteen years of 
had age, and a young prince of great hopes, landed at Wey- 
rely mouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of French forces, When 
in- this princeſs received intelligence of her huſband's capti- 
and I vity, and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, 
CY her courage, which had ſupported her under ſo many diſaſ- 


k Grafton, p. 700. Cutan, liv. 3. chap. 7. Leland's Collect. vol. ii. 
p. 50g. I Habington, p. 449+ m Comines, liv. 3· 
chap. 7, n Hall, fol. 218. o Leland's Collect. vol. ii. 
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Warwic was now too far advanced to retreat ; and as he 
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trous events, here quite left her ; and ſhe immediately 
foreſaw all the diſmal conſequences of this calamity. At 
firſt ſhe took ſanRuary in the abbey of Beaulieu“; but 
being encouraged by the appearance of Tudor, earl of 
Pembroke, and Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, of the lords 
Wenloc and St. John, with other men of rank, who ex- 
horted her ſtill to hope for ſucceſs, ſhe reſumed her for- 
mer ſpirit, and determined to defend to the utmoſt the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through the 
counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Gloceſter, encreafing 
her army on cach day's march; but was at laſt overtaken 
by the rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukefbury, on 
the banks of the Severne. The Lancaſtrians were here 
totally defeated : The earl of Devonſhire and lord Wen— 
loc were killed in the field: The duke of Somerſet, and 
about twenty other perſons of diſtinction, having taken 
ſhelter in a church, were ſurrounded, dragged out, and 
immediately beheaded : About 3ooo of their fide fell in 
battle : And the army were entirely diſperſed. 

QukkEN Margaret and her ſon were taken priſoners, 
and brought to the king, who aſked the prince, after an 
inſulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominions! 
The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than 
of his preſent fortune, replied, that he came thither to 
claim his juſt inheritance. The ungenerous Edward, 
infenſible to pity, ſtruck him on the face with his gaunt- 
let; and the dukes of Clarence and Gloceiter, lord Haſ- 
tings, and Sir Thomas Gray, taking the blow as a ſignal 
for farther violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers", 
Margaret was thrown into the Tower: King Henry ex- 


pired in that confipement a few days after the battle of 


y Han, fol. 219. Habington, p. 457- Grafton, pe. 7c6, Polye, Ving. 
p- 528, 2 Hall, fol. 227, Habington, p. 453. Hollingſt ce, 
F- 688. Polyd. Virg. p · 530. : 
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Teukeſbury ; but whether he died a natural or violent C 22 p. 
death, is uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally 


believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed him with his 
own hands“: But the univerſal odium which that prince 
has incurred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
crimes without any ſufficient authority, It is certain, 
however, that Henry's death was ſudden; and though he 
laboured under an ill ſtate of health, this circumſtance, 
joined to the general manners of the age, gave a na- 
tural ground of ſuſpicion ; which was rather encreaſed 
than diminiſhed by the expoſing of his body to public 
view. That precaution ſerved only to recal many ſimi- 
lar inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, and to ſuggeſt the 
compariſon. | 

ALL the hopes of the houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed now 
to be utterly extinguiſhed. Every legitimate prince of 
that family was dead : Almoſt every great leader of the 
party had periſhed in battle, or on the ſcaffold : The 
earl of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, diſ- 
banded his army when he received - intelligence of the 
battle of Teukeſbury; and he fled into Britanny with his 
nephew, the young earl of Richmond. The baſtard 
of Falconberg, who had levied ſome forces, and had ad- 
vanced to London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed; 
his men deſerted him; he was taken priſoner, and immedi- 
ately executed © ; And peace being now fully reſtored to 
the nation, a parliament was ſummoned, which ratified, 
as uſual, all the acts of the victor, and recognized his 
legal authority. 

Bur this prince, who had been ſq firm, and active, and 
intrepid, during the courſe of adverſity, was {till unable 
to reſiſt the allurements of a proſperous fortune; and he 


7 Comines, Hall, fol. 223. Grafton, p. 703. s Habing:on, 
p. 454. Polyd. Virg. p. 531. t Hollingſhed, p. 689, 690. 693. 
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wholly devoted himſelf, as before, to pleaſure and amuſc: 


——— ment, after he became entirely maſter of his kingdom, 


1472» 


1474s 


and had no longer any enemy who could give him anxiety 
or alarm. He recovered, however, by this gay and in. 
offenſive courſe of life, and by his eafy, familiar man. 
ners, that popularity which, it is natural to imagine, he 
had loſt by the repeated crueltics exerciſed upon his ene. 
mies; and the example alſo of his jovial feſtivity ſerved 
to abate the former acrimony of faction among his ſub. 
jects, and to reſtore the ſocial diſpoſition which had been 
fo long interrupted between the oppoſite parties, Al 
men ſeemed to be fully fatished with the preſent govern. 
ment; and the memory of paſt calamities ſerved only to 
impreſs the people more ſtrongly with a ſenſe of their al. 
legiance, and with the reſolution of never incurring any 
more the hazard of renewing ſuch direful ſcenes. 


Bur while the king was thus indulging himſelf in plea- 
ſure, he was rouzed from his lethargy by a proſpect of 
foreign conqueſts, which, it is probable, his deſire of po- 
pularity, more than the ſpirit of ambition, had made him 
covet. Though he deemed himſelf little beholden to the 
duke of Burgundy for the reception which that prince 
had given him during his exile ©, the political intereſts of 
their ſtates maintained ſtill a cloſe connection between 
them; and they agreed to unite their arms in making 2 
powerful invaſion on France, © A league was formed, in 
which Edward ſtipulated to paſs the ſeas with an army 
exceeding 10,000 men, and to invade the French terri- 


_ tories: Charles promiſed to join him with all his forces: 


The king was to challenge the crown of France, and to 
obtain at leaſt the provinces of Normandy and Guienne: 
The duke was to acquire Champaigne and ſome other 


territories, and to free all his dominions from the burthen 


u Comines, lir. 3. chap. 7. 
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was to make peace without the conſent of the other“. 
They were the more encouraged to hope for ſucceſs from 
this league, as the count of St. Pol, conſtable of France, 
who was maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns on the 
Somme, had ſecretly promiſed to join them ; and there 
were alſo hopes of engaging the duke of Britanny to 
enter into the confederacy. 


Tux proſpect of a French war was always a ſure means 
of making the parliament open their purſes, as far as the 
habits of that age would permit. They voted the king a 
tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound ; which muſt 
have been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 
31,460 pounds ; and they added to this ſupply a whole 
hſteenth, and three quarters of another“: But as the king 
deemed theſe ſums ſtill unequal to the undertaking, he 


exaction, which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II., had not been much practiſed in former 
times, and which, though the conſent of the parties was 
pretended to be gained, could not be deemed entirely volun- 
tary . The clauſes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, 
ts of WI ow ſufficiently the ſpirit of the nation in this reſpect. Tue 
money levied by the fifteenth was not to be put into the 


— king's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes; and if 
„ in the expedition into France ſhould not take place, it was 
rmy immediately to. be refunded to the people. After theſe 
ri. Lrants, the parliament was diſſolved, which had ſitten 
ces: ear two years and a half, and had undergone ſeveral 
40 rorogations; a practice not very uſual at that time in 
Wi England. 


v Rymer, vol. xi. p. $06, $07, $08, &c, 
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Tre king paſſed over to Calais with an army of 1509 


\ — men at arms, and 15,000 archers ; attended by all the 


1475. 
Invaſion of 
France. 


chief nobility of England, who, prognoſticating future 
ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear on this great 
theatre of honour *, But all their ſanguine hopes were 
damped, when they found, on entering the French terti. 
tories, that neither did the conſtable open his gates ty 
them, nor the duke of Burgundy bring them the ſmalleſt 
aſſiſtance. That prince, tranſported by his ardent tem. 
per, had carried all his armies to a great diſtance, and 
had employed them in wars on the frontiers of Germany, 
and againſt the duke of Lorrain: And though he came in 
perſon to Edward, and endeavoured to apologize for this 
breach of treaty, there was no proſpect that they would 
be able this campaign to make a conjunction with the 
Engliſh, This circumſtance gave great diſguſt to the 
king, and inclined him to hearken to thoſe advances, 
which Lewis continually made him for an accommodz- 
tion. | | 

THAT monarch, more ſwayed by political views than 
by the point of honour, deemed no ſubmiſſions too mean, 
which might free him from enemies, who had proved ſo 
formidable to his predeceflors, and who, united to ſo 
many other enemies, might ſtill ſhake the well-eſtabliſhed 
government of France. It appears from Comines, that 
diſcipline was, at this time, very imperfect among the 


- Engliſh; and that their civil wars, though long conti- 


nued, yet, being always decided by haſty battles, had ſtil 
left them ignorant of the improvements, which the mili- 
tary art was beginning to receive upon the continent", 
But as Lewis was ſenſible, that the warlike genius of the 


2 Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5. This author ſays (chap. 11.), that the king 
artfully brougt t over ſome of the richeſt of his ſubjects, who, he kme, 
would be ſoon tired of the war, and would promote all propoſals of peace, 
which, he foreſaw, would be ſoon neceſſary. | 
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rience ; and he employed all his art to detach them from 
the alliance of Burgundy, When Edward ſent him 
a herald to claim the crown of France, and to carry him 
a dehance in caſe of refuſal, ſo far from anſwering to this 
bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with great tein- 
per, and even made the herald a conſiderable preſent ® : 
He took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a herald to 
the Engliſh camp; and having given him directions to 
zpply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, 
were friends to peace, he deſired the good offices of theſe 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation with their 
maſter © As Edward was now fallen into like diſpoſi- 
tions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more advan- 
tazeous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on condition that 
he ſhould withdraw his army from France, and promiſed 
to pay him 50,000 crowns a year during their joint lives: 
It was added, that the dauphin, when of age, ſhould 
marry Edward's eldeſt daughter“. In order to ratify this 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal inter- 
view; and, for that purpoſe, ſuitable preparations were 
made at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn 
acroſs a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 
would allow the arm to paſs; a precaution againſt a 
ſimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Bur- 
gundy in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau, 
Edward and Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred 
privately together; and having confirmed their friendſhip, 
and interchanged many mutual civilities, they ſoon aſter 
parted . 


e Comines, liv. 4, 
e Comine”, Ib. 4. 


b Comines, liv. 4. chap. 5; Hall, fol. 227. 
chap. 7. * Rymer, vol, xu. p. 17» 
Chap. g. : L 
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people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he was O — — p. 
tat from deſpiſing them for their preſent want of expe- 8 


1475 


29th Auge 


Peace of 
Pecquigni. 
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CHAP. Lewis was anxious not only to gain the king's friend, penar 


XXII. 


1475 


ſhip, but alſo that of the nation, and of all the conſider. 
able perſons in the Engliſh court. He beſtowed penſions 
to the amount of 16,000 crowns a year, on ſeveral of the 
king's favourites ; on lord Haſtings two thouſand crowns, 


deepe 
who 7 
fidenc 
poſſib 


on lord Howard and others in proportion; and theſe Paris, 
great miniſters were not aſhamed thus to receive wage preter 
from a foreign prince l. As the two armies, after t ¶ repeat 
concluſion of the truce, remained ſome time in the neigh. ¶ the du 
bourhood of each other, the Engliſh were not only ad. Ml his rc 
mitted freely into Amiens, where Lewis reſided, but hu « Ed 
alſo their charges defrayed, and had wine and victu WM © har 
furniſhed them in every inn, without any payment's be. WW Par 


ing demanded, They flocked thither in ſuch multitudes, inv 
that once above nine thouſand of them were in the town, Wl « tha 
and they might have made themſelves maſters of the king Tp 
perſon ; but Lewis concluding, from their jovial a monat 
diſſolute manner of living, that they had no bad inten. WF had t. 
tions, was careful not to betray the leaſt ſign of fear o if oblige 
jealouſy. And when Edward, informed of this diſorde WM witho! 
defired him to ſhut the gates againſt him, he replied, ſhowe 
that he would never agree to exclude the Engliſh from the run th 
place where he reſided ; but that Edward, if he pleaſed, to a 
might recal them, and place his own officers at the gates neight 
of Amiens to prevent their returning s. than þ 
_ Lewis's deſire of confirming a mutual amity with Eng honou 
land engaged him even to make imprudent advances, Wh were « 
which it coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade. In the Ml by ſen 
conference at Pecquigni, he had faid to Edward, that he bis re 
wiſhed to have a viſit from him at Paris; that he would there MW and h 
endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies; and that, in the Er 


caſe any offences were then committed, he would affign he di, 


him the cardinal of Bourbon for confeſſor, who, from rule 
fellow- feeling, would not be over and above ſevere in the heart, 

f Hall, fol. 235. 8 Comines, liv. 4. chap. 9. Fall, fol. 233. 
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This hint made C HA P. 
XX11. 


deeper impreſſion than Lewis intended. Lord Howard, 


who accompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 
fidence, that, if he were fo diſpoſed, it would not be im- 
poſſible to perſuade Edward to take a journey with him to 
Paris, where they might make merry together. Lewis 
pretended at firſt not to hear the offer ; but, on Howard's 
repeating it, he expreſſed his concern that his wars with 
the duke of Burgundy would not permit him to attend 
his royal gueſt, and do him the honours he intended. 
„Edward,“ faid he, privately to Comines, * is a very 
% handſome and a very amorous prince: Some lady at 
« Paris may like him as well as he ſhall do her; and may 
« invite him to return in another manner. It is better 
« that the ſea be between us ®,” ' 
Tris treaty did very little honour to either of theſe 
monarchs : It diſcovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
had taken his meaſures ſo ill with his allies as to be 
obliged, after ſuch an expenſive armament, to return 
without making any acquiſitions adequate to them : Ir 


ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than. 


run the hazard of a battle, agreed to ſubject his kingdom 
to a tribute, and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a 
neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of leſs power and territory 
than himſelf. But, as Lewis made intereſt the ſole teſt of 
honour, he thought that all the advantages of the treaty 
were on his ſide, and that he had over-reached Edward, 
by ſending him out of France on ſuch, eaſy terms. For 
this reaſon he was very ſolicitous to conceal his triumph; 
and he ſtrictly enjoined . his courtiers never to ſhow 
the Engliſh the leaſt ſign of mockery or deriſion. But 
he did not himſelf very carefully obſerve ſo prudent 
a rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 
heart, throwing out ſome raillery on the ealy , ſimplicity 


h Comines, liv. iv. chap, 10. Habington, p. 469. 
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CH - P. of Edward and his council; when he perceived that he at 1: 
as overheard by a Gaſcon who had ſettled in England. 


He was immediately ſenſible of his indiſcretion; ſent : 
meſſage to the gentleman ; and offered him ſuch advan. 
tages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
France. It is but jujt, ſaid he, that I pay the penalty if 
my talkativeneſs *. 

TE moſt honourable part of Lewis's treaty with Ed. 
ward was the ſtipulation for the liberty of queen Mar. 
garet, who, though after the death of her huſband and 
fon ſhe could no longer be formidable to government, 
was ſtill detained in cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty 
thouſand crowns for her ranſom ; and that princeſs, who 
had been fo ave on the ſtage of the world, and who had 
experienced ſuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the remainder 
of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1493 


rope. 
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when ſhe died: An admirable princeſs, but more i!luf- Picard 
trious by her undaunted ſpirit in adverſity, than by her dom 
moderation in proſperity. She feems neither to have en- wholl 
joyed the virtues, nor been ſubje& to the weakneſſes, d the of 
her ſex; and was as much tainted with the ferocity, 4 al che 
endowed with the courage, of that barbarous age in this 04 
which ſhe lived. paſſioi 
Troven Edward had fo little reaſon to be Catisfel I ©? * 
with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he reſerved Choſe 
to that prince a power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- family 
quigni: But Charles, when the offer was made him, and th 
baughtily replied, that he was able to ſupport him . te G 
without the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would make the ſta 
no peace with Lewis till three months after Edward's H A 
return into his own country, This prince poſſeſſed all Freder 
the ambition and courage of a conqueror ; but being de- preſent 
fective in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, wig 
import 


he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes, and periſhed 


i Comines, liv. 3- chap 10. 
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been in a manner overlooked in the general ſyſtem of Eu- 
rope. This event, which happened in the year 1477, 
produced a great alteration in the views of all the princes, 
and was attended with conſequences which were felt for 
many generations. Charles left only one daughter, 
Mary, by his firſt wife; and this princeſs, being heir 
of his opulent and extenſive dominions, was courted 
by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, who contended 
for the poſſeſſion of ſo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 
of her family, might, by a proper application; have 
obtained this match for the dauphin, and have thereby 
united to the crown of France all the provinces of the 
Low Countries, together with Burgundy, Artois, and 
Picardy z which would, at once, have rendered his king- 
dom an overmatch for all its neighbours. But a man 
wholly intereſted, is as rare as one entirely endowed, with 
the oppoſite quality ; and Lewis, though impregnable to 
all the ſentiments of generoſity and friendſhip, was, on 


this occaſion, carried from the road of true policy by the 


paſſions of animoſity and revenge. He had imbibed fo 
deep a hatred to the houſe of Burgundy, that he rather 
choſe to ſubdue the princeſs by arms, than unite her to his 
family by marriage : He conquered the dutchy of Burgundy 
and that part of Picardy, which had been ceded to Philip 
the Good by the treaty of Arras : But he thereby forced 
the ſtates of the Netherlands to beſtow their ſovereign in 
marriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, fon of the emperor 
Frederic, from whom they looked for protection in their 
preſent diſtreſſes : And by theſe means France loſt the 
opportunity, which ſhe never could recal, of making that 
important acquiſition of power and territory. 


k Comines, liv. 5. chap. 8. 
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at laſt in battle againſt the Swiſs *; a' people whom he C Bar 
deſpiſed, and who, though brave and free, had hitherto II, 
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DvuRiNG this intereſting criſis, Edward was no lek 
defective in policy, and was no leſs actuated by private 
paſſions, unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtateſman. Jea- 
louſy of his brother, Clarence, had cauſed him to negle& 
the advances which were made of marrying that prince, 
now a widower, to the heireſs of Burgundy ' ; and he ent 
her propoſals of eſpouſing Anthony earl of Rivers, bro. 
ther to his queen, who ſtill retained an entire aſcendant 
over him. But the match was rejected with diſdain"; 
and Edward, reſenting this treatment of his brother-in- 
law, permitted France to proceed, without interruption, in 
her conqueſts over his defenceleſs ally. Any pretence 
ſufficed him for abandoning himſelf entirely to indolence 
and pleafure, which were now become his ruling paſſions, 
The only object which divided his attention, was the 
improving of the public revenue, which had been dilz. 
pidated by the neceſſities or negligence of his predeceſſon; 
and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, though un- 
known to us, were deemed, during the time, opprefſlive 
to the people". The detail of private wrongs naturally 
eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but an act of tyranny, a 


which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been 


taken notice of by all writers, and has met with general 
and deſerved cenſure. | 
TRE duke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting 


the duke of Warwic, had never been able to regain the king's friend- 


Cla ence, 


ſhip, which he had forfeited by his former confederacy 


with that nobleman. He was ſtill regarded, at court, asa 
man of a dangerous and a fickle character; and the im- 


prudent openneſs and violence of his temper, though it 
- rendered him much leſs dangerous, tended extremely to 


multiply his enemies, and to incenſe them againſt him. 
Among others, he had had the misfortune to give diſplea- 


1 Polyd. Virg. Hall, fol. 240. Hollingſhed, p. 703. Habington, 5 
474. Grafton, p. 742. m Hall, fol. 240. n Ibid. 241. 
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ſure to the queen herſelf, as well as to his brother the 
duke of Gloceſter, a prince of the deepeſt policy, of the 
moſt unrelenting ambition, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in 
the means which he employed for the attainment of his 
ends. A combination between theſe potent adverſaries 
being ſecretly formed againſt Clarence, it was deter- 
mined to begin by attacking his friends; in hopes, that 
if he patiently endured this injury, his puſillanimity would 
diſhonour him in the eyes of the public; if he made re- 
ſiſtance, and expreſſed reſentment, his paſſion would betray 
him into meaſures which might give them advantages 
againſt him. The king, hunting one day in the park of 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwickſhire, had killed 
2 white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner; 
and Burdet, vexed at the loſs, broke into a paſſion, and 
wiſhed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon 
who had adviſed the king to commit that inſult upon him. 
This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would have 
been overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 
perſon, was rendered criminal and capital in that gentle- 


man, by the friendſhip in which he had the misfortune to 


live with the duke of Clarence : He was tried for his life ; 
the judges and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn 
kim; and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offences. About the fame time, one John 
Stacey, an eccleſiaſtic, much connected with the duke, 
as well as with Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous proſecution. This clergyman, being more 
learned in mathematics and aſtronomy than was uſual in 
that age, lay under the imputation of necromancy with the 
ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid hold of this popular 
rumour to effect his deſtruction, He was brought to his 
trial for that imaginary crime ; many of the greateſt peers 


o Habington, p. 495, Hollingſhed, p. 703. Sir Thomas More in Ken- 
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C H AP. countenanced the proſecution by their preſence ; he was com 


; DO, condemned, put to the torture, and executed ?, petit 
7 1477. THe duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found pal 
theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed on all around him: He re. the | 
flected on the fate of the good duke of Gloceſter in the ples 
N laſt reign, who, after ſeeing the moſt infamous pretences ſcruj 
employed for the deſtruction of his neareſt connexions, WM (mal 
at laſt fell himſelf a victim to the vengeance of his ene. gove 
. mies. But Clarence, inſtead of ſecuring his own liſe of w 
| againſt the preſent danger by filence and reſerve, wa itlelf 
open and loud in juſtifying the innocence of his friends, conc 
and in exclaiming againſt the iniquity of their proſe. whic 
| cutors, The king, highly offended with his freedom, or birth 
: uſing that pretence againſt him, committed him to the polite 
: . . . 
Tower e, ſummoned a parliament, and tried him for his to t! 
| 1498, life before the houſe of peers, the ſupreme tribunal of mark 
| 16th Jan. the nation. | for n 
| Tux duke was accuſed of arraigning public juſtice, by no- 
1 maintaining the innocence of men who had been con- . 
| demned in courts of judicature ; and of inveighing againf after 
4 the iniquity of the king, who had given orders for their his d 
} proſecution *. Many raſh expreſſions were imputed to malm 
him, and ſome too reflecting on Edward's legitimacy; implic 
| but he was not accuſed of any overt act of treaſon ; and quor. 
f even the truth of theſe ſpeeches may be doubted of, ter of 
; ſince the liberty of judgment was taken from the court, grand 
J by the king's appearing perſonally as his brother's ac- of Sa 
4] cuſer *, and pleading the cauſe againſt him. But a unfort 
1 ſentence of condemnation, even when this extraordi- fate w 
1 nary circumſtance had not place, was a neceſſary con- ſcenda 
| ſequence, in thoſe times, of any proſecution by the court a repo 
or the prevailing party; and the duke of Clarence the du 
} was pronounced guilty by the peers. The houſe of curren 
i i : dered 
p Hif, Croyl. cont. p. 561. q Ibid. p. 562. r Stowe, 
p. 430. a Hiſt, Crey!, cont, p. 562, | t Sto 
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commons were no leſs ſlaviſh and unjuſt: They both 

titioned for the execution of the duke, and afterwards 
paſſed a bill of attainder againſt him. "The meaſures of 
the parliament, during that age, furniſh us with exam- 
ples of a ſtrange contraſt of freedom and ſervility: They 
ſcruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe, to the king the 
ſmalleſt ſupplies, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of 
government, even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament 
itſelf, expreſſed great fondneſs : But they never ſeruple to 
concur in the moſt flagrant act of injuſtice or tyranny, 
which falls on any individual, however diſtinguiſhed by 
birth or merit. Theſe maxims, fo ungenerous, fo op- 
polite to all principles of good government, fo contrary 
to the practice of preſent parliaments, are very re- 
markable in all the tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſtory, 
for more than a century after the period in which we are 
now engaged, 

Tre only favour which the king granted his brother, 
after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of 
his death; and he was privately drowned in a butt of 
malmeſey in the Tower: A whimſical choice, which 
implies that he had an extraordinary paſſion for that li- 
quor. The duke left two children by the elder daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic; a fon, created an earl by his 
grandfather's title, and a daughter, afterwards counteſs 
of Saliſbury. Both this prince and princeſs were alſo 
unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death; a 
fate which, for many years, attended almolt , the de- 
ſcendants of the royal blood in England. There prevails 
a report, that a chief ſource of the violent proſecution of 
the duke of Clarence, whoſe name was George, was a 
current prophecy, that the king's ſon ſhould be mur- 
dered by one, the initial letter of whoſe name was G. It 
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C H AP. is not impoſſible but, in thoſe ignorant times, ſuch a filly 
V reaſon might have ſome influence: But it is more proba. 


ble that the whole ſtory is the invention of a ſubſequent 
period, and founded on the murder of theſe children by 
the duke of Gloceſter, Comines remarks that, at that 
time, the Engliſh never were without ſome ſuperſtitious 
prophecy or other, by which they accounted for every 
event, 

ALL the glories of Edward's reign terminated with the 
civil wars; where his laurels too were extremely ſullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty, His ſpirit ſeems after. 


- wards to have been ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, or his 


meaſures were fruſtrated by imprudence and the want of 
foreſight. There was no object on which he was more 
intent than to have all his daughters ſettled by ſplendid 
marriages, though moſt of theſe princeſſes were yet in 
their infancy, and though the completion of his views, it 
was obvious, muſt Fe on numberleſs accidents, which 
were impoſſible to be foreſeen or prevented. His eldeſ 
daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted to the dauphin; 
his ſecond, Cicely, to the eldeſt ſon of James III. king 
of Scotland; his third, Anne, to Philip, only ſon of 
Maximilian and the ducheſs of Burgundy ; his fourth, 
Catharine, to John, ſon and heir to Ferdinand, king of 
Arragon, and Iſabella, queen of Caſtile”, None of thele 
projected marriages took place; and the king himſelf ſaw, 
in his life-time, the rupture of the firſt, that with the dau- 
phin, for which he had always diſcovered a peculiar fond- 
neſs. Lewis, who paid no regard to treaties or engage- 
ments, found his advantage in contracting the dauphin 
to the princeſs Margaret, daughter of Maximilian; 
and the king, notwithſtanding his indolence, prepared 
to revenge the indignity. The French monarch, emi- 
nent for prudence, as well as perfidy, endeavoured to 


guard againſt the blow; and, by a proper diſtribution of 


w Rymer, vol. xi. p. 110. 
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preſents in the court of Scotland, he incited James to 
make war upon England. This prince, who lived on bad 
terms with his own nobility, and whoſe force was very 
unequal to the enterprize, levied an army ; but when he 
was ready to enter England, the barons, conſpiring againſt 
his favourites, put them to death without trial ; and the 
army preſently diſbanded. The duke of Gloceſter, at- 
tended by the duke of Albany, James's brother, who had 
teen baniſhed his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of vn army, took Berwick, and obliged the Scots to accept 
of a peace, by which they reſigned that fortreſs to Ed- 
ward. This ſucceſs emboldened the king to think more 
ſeriouſly of a French war; but while he was making pre- 
parations for that enterprize, he was ſeized with a diſ- 
temper, of which he expired in the forty-ſecond year of 
his age, and the twenty-third of his reign: A prince 
more ſplendid and ſhowy, than either prudent or vir- 
tuous ; brave, though cruel ; addicted to pleaſure, though 
capable of activity in great emergencies ; and leſs fitted to 
prevent ills by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them, 
after they took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 


ſides five daughters, this king left two ſons ; Edward, 


prince of Wales, his ſucceſſor, then in his thirteenth 


ear, and Richard, duke of York, in his ninth, 
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Edward V. State of the court——The ear] if 
Rivers arreſted—— Duke of Gloceſter prote&y 
——Fxecution of Lord Haſtings ——The protectur 

aims at the crown—— Aſſumes the crown—— 
Murder of Edward V. and of the duke of York 
—— Richard III. ——Dauze of Buckingham di. 

 contented——The earl of Richmond —— Buckiny- 
ham executed Invaſion by the earl of Richmond 
—— Battle of Boſworth - Death and charatty 
of Richard III. 


D 5 . 


U RING the later years of Edward IV. the na- 

tion having, in a great meaſure, forgotten the 
bloody feuds between the two rofes, and peaceably ac- 
quieſcing in the eſtabliſhed government, was agitated 
only by ſome court-intrigues, which, being reſtrained 
by the authority of the king, ſeemed no wiſe to endanger 
the public tranquillity. Theſe intrigues aroſe from the 
perpetual rivalſhip between two parties; one coiiſiſting of 
the queen and her relations, particularly the earl of 
Rivers her brother, and the marquis of Dorſet, her ſon; 
the other compoſed of the ancient nobility, who enviel 
the ſudden growth and unlimited credit of that aſpiring 
family *. At the head of this latter party was the duke 
of Buckingham, a man of very noble birth, of ample 


* Sir Thomas More, p. 431. 
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ſſeſſions, of great alliances, of ſhining parts; who, C H a p. 
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though he had married the queen's ſiſter, was too haught/ 


to act in ſubſerviency to her inclinations, and aimed ra- 
ther at maintaining an independent influence and autho- 
rity, Lord Haſtings, the chamberlain, was another 
leader of the ſame party; and as this nobleman had, by 
his bravery and activity, as well as by his approved fide- 
lity, acquired the confidence and favour of his maſter, 


he had been able, though with ſome difficulty, to ſupport. 


himſelf againſt the credit of the queen. The lords 
Howard and Stanley maintained a connexion with theſe 
two noblemen, and brought a conſiderable acceſſion of 
influence and reputation to their party. All the other 
barons, who had no particular dependance on the queen, 
adhered to the ſame intereſt ; and the people in general, 
from their natural envy againſt the prevailing power, bore 
great favour to the cauſe of theſe noblemen, 


Bur Edward knew that, though he himſelf had been 
able to overawe thoſe rival factions, many diſorders might 
ariſe from their conteſts during the minority of his ſon 


and he therefore took care, in his laſt illneſs, to ſum- 


mon together ſeveral of the leaders on both ſides, and, 
by compoſing their ancient quarrels, to provide, as far 
as poſſible, for the future tranquillity of the government. 
After expreſſing his intentions that his brother, the duke 
of Gloceſter, then abſent in the north, ſhould be en- 
truſted with the regency, he recommended to them peace 
and unanimity during the tender years of his ſon; re- 
preſented to them the dangers which muſt attend the 
continuance of their animoſities ; and engaged them to 
embrace each other with all the appearance of the moſt 


cordial reconciliation. But this temporary or feigned 


agreement laſted no longer than the king's life : He had 
no ſooner expired, than the jealouſies of the parties broke 


cut afreſh: And each of them applied, by ſeparate meſ- 
| ſages, 
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C = P. ſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, and endeavoured to ac. 


- quire his favour and friendſhip. 


Tris prince, during his brother's reign, had endea- 
voured to live on good terms with both parties; and his 
high birth, his extenſive abilities, and his great ſervices, 
had enabled him to ſupport himſelf without falling into a 
dependance on either. But the new ſituation of affairs, 
when the ſupreme power was devolved upon him, imme. 
diately changed his meaſures ; and he ſecretly determine 
to preſerve no longer that neutrality which he had hither. 
to maintained, His exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained 
by any principle either of juſtice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of the crown itſelf; 
and as this object could not be attained without the ruin 
of the queen and her family, he fell, without heſitation, 
into concert with the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, 
that the moſt profound diſſimulation was requiſite for 
effecting his criminal purpoſes, he redoubled his pro- 
feſſions of zeal and attachment to that princeſs ; and he 
gained ſuch credit with her, as to influence her con- 
duct in a point, which, as it was of the utmoſt im- 
portance, was violently diſputed between the oppolite 
factions. 

THe young king, at the time of his father's death, 
reſided in the caſtle of Ludlow, on the borders of 
Wales; whither he had been ſent, that the influence of 
his preſence might overawe the Welſh, and reſtore the 
tranquillity of that country, which had been diſturbed 
by ſome late commotions. His perſon was committed 
to the care of his uncle, the earl of Rivers, the moſt 
accompliſhed nobleman in England, who, having united 
an uncommon taſte for literature! to great abilities in 


buſineſs, and valour in the field, was entitled, by his 


Y This nobleman firſt introduced the noble art of printing into England- 
Caxton was recommended by him to the patronage of Edward IV. See Cata» 
logue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
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education of the young monarch. The queen, anxious 


to preſerve that aſcendant over her ſon, which ſhe had 
long maintained over her huſband, wrote to the earl of 
Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, in order to 
eſcort the king to London, to protect him during his co- 
ronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands of 
their enemies. The oppoſite faction, ſenſible that Ed- 
ward was now of an age when great advantages could be 
made of his name and countenance, and was approach- 
ing to the age when he would be legally intitled to 
exert in perſon his authority, foreſaw, that the tendency 
of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under 
their rivals; and they vehemently oppoſed a reſolution, 
which they repreſented as the ſignal for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings threatened to depart 
inſtantly to his government of Calais * : The other nobles 
ſeemed reſolute to oppoſe force by force: And as the 
duke of Gloceſter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againſt all appearance of an armed power, 


which might be dangerous, and was nowiſe neceſſary, 


the queen, truſting to the ſincerity of his friendſhip, and 
overawed by ſo violent an oppoſition, recalled her orders 
to her brother, and defired him to bring up no greater 
retinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the ſtate and 
dignity of the young ſovereign *. 

| Taz duke of Gloceſter, mean while, ſet out from 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry. 
When he reached Northampton, he was joined by the 
duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended by a ſplen- 
did retinue; and as he heard that the king was hourly 
expected on that road, he reſolved to await his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in perſon to London. 
The earl of Rivers, apprehenſive that the place would be 


a Sir T. More, p. 483. 
tos 


* Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 365. 
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too narrow to contain ſo many attendants, ſent his pupil 
forward by another- road to Stony-Stratford ; and came 
himſelf to Northampton, in order to apologize for this 
meaſure, and to pay his reſpects to the duke of Glo- 
ceſter. He was received with the greateſt appearance of 
cordiality : He paſſed the evening in an amicable man- 
ner with Gloceſter and Buckingham : He proceeded on 


*the road with them next day to join the king : But as he 


was entering Stony-Stratford, he was arreſted by orden 
from the duke of Gloceſter® : Sir Richard Gray, one of 
the queen's ſons, was at the fame time put under a guard, 
tozether with Sir Thomas Vaughan, who poſſeſſed ; 
cenfiderable office in the king's houſehold ; and all the 
priſoners were inſtantly conducted to Patios Glo- 
ceſter approached the young prince with the greateſ 
demonſtrations of reſpect; and endeavoured to ſatisfy 
him with regard to the violence committed on his uncle 
and brother: But Edward, much attached to theſe nem 
relations, by whom he had been rly educated, 
was not ſuch a maſter of diflimulation as to conceal his 
diſpleaſure ©. 

Tus people, however, were extremely rejoiced at this 
revolution ; and the duke was received in London with 
the loudeſt acclamations : But the queen no ſooner re- 
ceived intelligence of her brother's impriſonment, than 
ſhe foreſaw, that Gloceſter's violence would not ſtop 
there, and that her own ruin, if not that of all her 
children, was finally determined. She therefore fled into 
the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, attended by the marquis 
of Dorſet; and ſhe carried thither the five princeſſes, 
together with the duke of Vork. She truſted, that 
the eccleſiaſtical privileges, which had formerly, during 
the total ruin of her huſband and family, given her pro- 


b Hift. Croyl. cont. p. 564, 565. 


e Sir T. More, p. 484. 
d Hiſt, Croyl. cont. p. 565. | 
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ion againſt the fury of the Lancaſtrian faction, would © H A F. 
not now be violated by her brother-in-law, while her 


ſon was on the throne ; and ſhe reſolved to await there 
the return of better fortune. But Gloceſter, anxious 
do have the duke of York in his power, propoſed to 
take him by force from the ſanctuary; and he repre- 
ſented to the privy-council, both the indignity put upon 
the government by the queen's ill-grounded apprehen- 


fons, and the neceffity of the young prince's appear- 
ance at the enſuing coronation of his brother, It was 


farther urged, that eccleſiaſtical privileges were originally 
intended only to give protection to unhappy men, perſe- 
cuted for their debts or crimes; and were entirely uſeleſs 
to a perſon, who, by reaſon of his tender age, could lie 
under the burden of neither, and who, for the ſame 
reaſon, was utterly incapable of claiming ſecurity from 
any ſanctuary. But the two archbiſhops, cardinal Bour- 
chier, the primate, and Rotherham archbiſhop of York, 
proteſting againſt the ſacrilege of this meaſure; it was 
agreed, that they ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the queen 
to compliance by perſuaſion, before any violence ſhould 
be employed againſt her. Theſe prelates were perſons 
of known integrity and honour; and being themſelves 
entirely perſuaded of the duke's good intentions, they 
employed every argument, accompanied with earneſt en- 
treaties, exhortations, and aſſurances, to bring her over 
to the ſame opinion. She long continued obſtinate, and 
inſiſted, that the duke of York, by living in the ſanc- 
tuary, was not only ſecure himſelf, but gave ſecurity to 
the king, whoſe life no one would dare to attempt, 
while his ſucceſſor and avenger remained in ſafety. But 
finding, that none ſupported her in theſe ſentiments, and 
that force, in caſe of refuſal, was threatened by the 
council, ſhe at laſt complied, and produced her ſon to 
the two prelates. She was here on a ſudden ſtruck with 
a kind of preſage of his future fate: She tenderly em- 


I braced © 
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CH AP. braced him; ſhe bedewed him with her tears; and bid. 


w——— ding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many ex. 


1483. 


Duke of 
Gloceſter 
protector. 


preſſions of regret and reluctance, into their cuſtody ©, 
THE duke of Gloceſter, being the neareſt male of the 
royal family capable of exerciſing the government, ſeemeg 
intitled, by the cuſtoms of the realm, to the office of pro- 
tector; and the council, not waiting for the conſent of par. 
liament, made rio ſcruple of inveſting him with that hig 
dignity. The general prejudice, entertained by the no- 
bility againſt the queen and her kindred, occaſioned this 
precipitation and irregularity; and no one foreſaw any 
danger to the ſucceſſion, much leſs to the lives of the 
young princes, from a meaſure ſo obvious and ſo naturl, 
Beſides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by 
the moſt profound diſſimulation, his fierce and ſavage nz 
ture ; the numerous iſſue of Edward, together with the 
two children of Clarence, ſeemed to be an eternal obſtack 
to his ambition; and it appeared equally impra&icahle 
for him to deſtroy ſo many perſons poſſeſſed of a prefer. 
able title, and imprudent to exclude them. But a man, 
who had abandoned all principles of honour and hunn. 
nity, was ſoon carried by his predominant paſſion beyond 
the reach of fear or precaution ; and Gloceſter, having 6 
far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in remov- 
ing the other obſtructions which lay between him and 
the throne. The death of the earl of Rivers, and of the 
other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt determined; 
and he eaſily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent and 
ſanguinary meaſure. However eaſy it was, in thoſe times 
to procure a ſentence againſt the moſt innocent perſon, i 
appeared till more eaſy to diſpatch an enemy, without 
any trial. or form of proceſs ; and orders were according 
iſſued to Sir Richard Ratcliffe, a proper inſtrument in the 


* Sir T. More, p. 491. 7 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 566. 
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hands of this tyrant, to cut off the heads of the pri- CHAP, 


ſoners. The protector then aſſailed the fidelity of 
Buckingham by all the arguments capable of ſwaying a 
vicious mind, which knew no motive of action but inte- 
reſt and ambition. He repreſented, that the execution 
of perſons ſo nearly related to the king, whom that prince 
ſo openly profeſſed to love, and whoſe fate he ſo much 
reſented, would never paſs unpuniſhed and all the actors 
in that ſcene were bound in prudence to prevent the ef- 
fects of his future vengeance: That it would be impoſ- 
ſible to keep the queen for ever at a diſtance from her 
ſon, and equally impoſſible to prevent her from inſtilling 
into his tender mind the thoughts of retaliating, by like 
executions, the ſanguinary inſults committed on her fa- 
mily : That the only method of obviating theſe miſ- 
chiefs was to put the ſceptre in the hands of a man, of 
whoſe friendſhip the duke might be aſſured, and whoſe 
years and experience taught him to pay reſpect to merit 
and to the rights of ancient nobility : And that the ſame 
neceſſity, which had carried them ſo far in reſiſting the 
uſurpation of theſe intruders, muſt juſtify them in at- 
tempting farther innovations, and in making, by national 
conſent, a new ſettlement of the ſucceſſion, To theſe 
reaſons, he added the offers of great private advantages 
to the duke of Buckingham; and he eaſily obtained 
from him a promiſe of ſupporting him in all his en- 
terprizes, 

Tux duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance of 
gaining lord Haſtings, ſounded at a diſtance his ſenti- 
ments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with that nobleman ; but found him impreg- 
nable in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Ed- 
ward, who had ever honoured him with his friendſhip 8. He 
law, therefore, that there were no longer any meaſures 


g Sir T. More, p. 493. 
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CH — P. to be kept with him; and he determined to ruin utterly 
—— the man, whom he deſpaired of engaging to concur in 


1483. 
Izth june. 


his uſurpation. On the very day when Rivers, Gray, 
and Vaughan were executed, or rather murdered, at Pom- 
fret, by the advice of Haſtings, the protector ſummoned 
a council in the Tower ; whither that nobleman, ſuf. 
petting no deſign againſt him, repaired without heſita- 
tion. The duke of Gloceſter was capable of committing 
the moſt bloody and treacherous murders with the utmoſt 
coolneſs and indifference. On taking his place at the 
council-table, he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial 
humour imaginable. He ſeemed to indulge himſelf in 
familiar converſation with the counſellors, before they 
ſhould enter on buſineſs ; and having paid ſome compli- 
ments to Morton, biſhop of Ely, on the good and early 
ſtrawberries which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a diſh of them, which that 
prelate immediately diſpatched a ſervant to bring to him, 
The protector then left the council, as if callec away by 
ſome other buſineſs ; but ſoon after returning with an angry 
and enflamed countenance, he aſked them, what punily- 
ment thoſe deſerved that had plotted againit his life, who 
was ſo nearly related to the king, and was entruſted with 
the adminiſtration of government ? Haſtings replicd, that 
they merited the puniſhment of traitors. Thee traitors, 
cried the protector, are the ſorcereſs, my brother's wife, and 
Jane Shore, his miſtreſs, with others, their aſſociates : See ty 
what a condition they have reduced me by their incantations ard 
witchcraft : Upon which he laid bare his arm, all ſhrivel- 
led and decayed. But the counſellors, who knew that 


this infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked on 


each other with amazement; and above all, lord Hait- 
ings, who, as he had, ſince Edward's death, engaged in an 
intrigue with Jane Shore“, was naturally anxious con- 


b Sec note [K] at the end of the volume. ] 
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zainly, my lord, faid he, if they be guilty of theſe crimes, they wy 


deſerve the ſevereſt puniſhment. And do you reply to me, ex- 
claimed the protector, with your ifs and your ands ? You 
are the chief abettor of that witch, Shore : You are yourſelf a 
traitor : And T fwear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before 
your head be bronght me, He ſtruck the table with his 
hand : Armed men ruſhed in at the ſignal: The coun- 
ſellors were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation : And 
one of the guards, as if by accident or miſtake, aimed a 
blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, who, aware of the 
danger, flunk under the table; and though he ſaved his 
life, received a ſevere wound in the head, in the pro- 
tector's preſence, Haſtings was ſeized, was hurried away, 
and inſtantly beheaded on a timber-log, which lay in the 
court of the Tower l. Two hours after, a proclamation, 
well penned and fairly written, was read to the citizens 
of London, enumerating his offences, and apologizing 
to them, from the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the 
ſudden execution of that nobleman, who was very po- 
pular among them: But the ſaying of a merchant was 
much talked of on the occaſion, who remarked, that 
the proclamation was certainly drawn by the ſpirit of 
prophecy *. | 

Loxp Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 
Ely, and other counſellors, were committed priſoners in 
different chambers of the Tower: And the protector, in 
order to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized ; and he ſummoned her 
to anſwer before the council for ſorcery and witchcraft, 
But as no proofs, which could be received even in that ig- 
norant age, were produced againſt her, he directed her to 
be tried in the ſpiritual court, for her adulteries and lewd- 
neſs; and ſhe did penance in a white ſheet at St. Paul's, 
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before the whole people. This lady was born of reput- 
able parents in London, was well educated, and married 
to a ſubſtantial citizen; but unhappily, views of intereſt, 
more than the ky inclinations, had been conſulted 
in the match, and her mind, though framed for virtue, 
had proved unable to reſiſt the allurements of Edward, 
who ſolicited her favours. But while ſeduced from her 
duty by this gay and amorous monarch, ſhe ſtill made 
herſelf reſpectable by her other virtues ; and the aſcendant, 
which her charms and vivacity long maintained over him, 
was all employed in acts of beneficence and humanity, 
She was ſtill forward to oppoſe calumny, to prote the 
oppreſſed, to relieve the indigent ; and her good offices, 
the genuine dictates of her heart, never waited the ſolicita- 
tion of preſents, or the hopes of reciprocal ſervices. But 
ſhe lived not only to feel the bitterneſs of ſhame impoſed 
on her by this tyrant, but to experience, in old age and 
poverty, the ingratitude of thoſe courtiers, who had long 
ſolicited her friendſhip, and been protected by her credit, 
No one, among the great multitudes, whom ſhe had 
obliged, had the humanity to bring her conſolation or re- 
lief: She languiſhed out her life in ſolitude and indi- 
gence: And amidſt a court, inured to the moſt atro- 
cious crimes, the frailties of this woman juſtified all 
violations of friendſhip towards her, and all negle& of 
former obligations. | 


T rs acts of violence, exerciſed 3 all the near- 
eſt connexions of the late king, prognoſticated the ſevereſt 
fate to his defenceleſs children; and after the murder of 
Haſtings, the protector no longer made a ſecret of his in- 
tentions to uſurp the crown. The licentious life of Ed- 
ward, who was not reſtrained in his pleaſures either by 
honour or prudence, afforded a pretence for declaring his 
marriage with the queen invalid, and all his poſterity il- 
legitimate. It was aſſerted, that, before eſpouſing the lady 
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Elizabeth Gray, he had paid court to the lady Eleanor C 3 p. 
Talbot, daughter to the earl of Shrewſbury ; and being 


repulſed by the virtue of that lady, he was obliged, ere 
he could gratify his deſires, to conſent to a private mar- 
riage, without any witneſſes, by Stillington, biſhop of 
Bath, who afterwards divulged the ſecret'. It was alſo 
maintained, that the act of attainder, paſſed againſt the 
duke of Clarence, had virtually incapacitated his children 
from ſucceeding to the crown ; and theſe two families 
being ſet aſide, the protector remained the only true and 
legitimate heir of the houſe of Vork. But as it would be 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to prove the preceding mar- 
riage of the late king ; and as the rule, which excludes 
the heirs of an attainted blood from private ſucceſſions, 
was never extended to the crown ; the protector reſolved 
to make uſe of another plea {till more ſhameful and ſcan- 
dalous, His partizans were taught to maintain, that both 
Edward IV. and the duke of Clarence were illegiti- 
mate ; that the ducheſs of York had received different 
lovers into her bed, who were the fathers of theſe children ; 
that their reſemblance to thoſe gallants was a ſufficient 
proof of their ſpurious birth ; and that the duke of Glo- 
ceſter alone, of all her ſons, appeared, by his features 
and countenance, to be the true offspring of the duke of 
York, Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 

this aſſertion, which threw ſo foul an imputation on his 

own mother, a princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it was the 
pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protector's 

preſence, Dr. Shaw was appointed to preach in St, 

Paul's: and having choſen this paſſage for his text, Baſ- 

tard flips ball not thrive ; he enlarged on all the topics, 

which could diſcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke 

of Clarence, and of all their children. He then broke 
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« houſe of Vork; bearing, no leſs in the virtues of his 
&« mind, than in the features of his countenance, the cha- 
& racter of the gallant Richard, once your hero and fa. 
c yourite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance : He 
& muſt deliver you from the dominion of all intruders : 
&« He alone can reſtore the loſt glory and honour of the 
4 nation.” It was previouſly concerted, that, as the 
doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſhould enter the church; and it was expected that 
the audience would cry out, God ſave King Richard ! 
which would immediately have been laid hold of as a po- 
pular conſent, and interpreted to be the voice of the 
nation : But by a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole 
ſcene, the duke did not appear, till after this exclamation 
was already recited by the preacher. The doctor was 
therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of its 
proper place: The audience, leſs from the abſurd conduct 
of the diſcourſe, than from their deteſtation of theſe pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound filence : And the protector and 
his preacher were equally abaſhed at the ill ſucceſs of 
their ſtratagem, 

Bur the duke was too far advanced to recede from his 
criminal and ambitious purpoſe, A new expedient was tried 
to work on the people. The mayor, who was brother to Dr. 
Shaw, and entirely in the protector's intereſts, called an aſ- 
ſembly of the citizens; where the duke of Buckingham, who 
poſieſſed ſome talents for eloquence, harangued them on 
the protector's title to the crown, and diſplayed thoſe nu- 
merous virtues, of which, he pretended, that prince was 
poſſeſſed. He next aſked them, whether they would 
have the duke for king? and then ſtopped, in expectation 
of hearing the cry, God ſavy King Richard ! He was ſur- 
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mayor, aſked him the reaſon, The mayor replied, that 


perhaps they did not underſtand him. Buckingham 
then repeated his diſcourſe with ſome variation; inforced 
the ſame topics, aſked the ſame queſtion, and was re- 
ceived with the ſame ſilence, ** I now ſce the cauſe,” 


{aid the mayor; * the citizens are not accuſtomed to be 


« harangued by any but their recorder; and know not 
« how to anſwer a perſon of your grace's quality.” The 
recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then commanded to repeat 
the ſubſtance of the duxe's ſpeech ; but the man, who 
was averſe to the office, took care, throughout his whole 
diſcourſe, to have it underſtood that he ſpoke nothing of 
himſelf, and that he only conveyed to them the ſenſe of 
the duke of Buckingham. Still the audience kept a pro- 
found filence : * "This is wonderful obſtinacy,“ cried the 
duke: ** Expreſs your meaning, my friends, one way or 
« other : When we apply to you on this occaſion, it is 
« merely from the regard which we bear to you. The 
* lords and commons have ſufficient authority, without 
« your conſent, to appoint a king : But I require you 
« here to declare, in plain terms, whether or not you will 
« have the duke of Gloceſter for your ſoyereign?ꝰ After 
all theſe efforts, ſome of the meaneſt apprentices, incited 
by the protector's and Buckingham's ſervants, raiſed a 
feeble cry, God ſave King Richard” The ſentiments of 
the nation were now ſufficiently declared : The voice of 
the people was the voice of God : And Buckingham, with 
the mayor, haſtened to Baynard's caſtle, where the pro- 
tector then reſided, that they might make him a tender 
of the crewn. 

Wund Richard was told that a great multitude was 
in the court, he refuſed to-appear to them, and pretended 
to be apprehenſive for his perſonal ſafety ; A circumſtance 
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taken notice of by Buckingham, who obſerved to the ci. 
tizens, that the prince was ignorant of the whole deſign, 
At laſt he was perſuaded to ſtep forth, but he ſtill kept at 
ſome diſtance ; and he aſked the meaning of their intru. 
ſion and importunity. Buckingham told him that the 
nation was reſolved to have him for king: The protector 
declared his purpoſe of maintaining his loyalty to the pre. 
ſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the fame 
reſolution. He was told that the people had determined 
to have another prince; and if he rejected their unanimous 
voice, they muſt look out for one who would be more 
compliant. This argument was too powerful to be re- 
ſiſted : He was prevailed on to accept of the crown : And 
he thenceforth acted as legitimats and rightful ſovereign, 
TH1s ridiculous farce was ſoon after followed by a 
ſcene truly tragical: The murder of the two young 
princes. Richard gave orders to Sir Robert Braken- 
bury, conſtable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death ; but this gentleman, who had fentiments of ho. 
nour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office, 


The tyrant then ſent for Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed 


obedience ; and he ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this 
—— the keys and government of the Tower for one 
night. Tyrrel, chuſing three aſſociates, Slater, Dighton, 
and Foreſt, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber where the princes were lodged; and ſending in 
the aſſaſſins, he bade them execute their commiſſion, 
while he himſelf ſtaid without, They found the young 
princes in bed, and fallen into a profound ſleep, After 
ſuffocating them with the bolſter and pillows, they ſhowed 
their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be bu- 


ried at the foot of the ſtairs, deep in the ground, under a 


heap of ſtones", Theſe circumſtances were all confeſſed 
by the actors in the following reign ; and they were never 
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puniſhed for the crime : Probably, becauſe Henry, whoſe 


maxims of government were extremely arbitrary, delired A 


to eſtabliſh it as a principle, that the commands of the 
reigning ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormity in thoſe 
who paid obedience to them. But there is one circum- 
ſtance not ſo eaſy to be accounted for: It is pretended 
that Richard, diſpleaſed with the indecent manner of 
burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his 
chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
conſecrated ground ; and, as the man died ſoon after, the 
place of their burial remained unknown, and the bodies 
could never be found by any ſearch which Henry could 
make for them. Yet, in the reign of Charles IT. when 
there was occaſion to remove ſome ſtones, and to dig in the 
rery ſpot which was mentioned as the place of their firſt 
interment, the bones of two perſons were there found, 
which, by their ſize, exactly correſponded to the age of 
Edward and his brother : "They were concluded, with 
certainty, to be the remains of thoſe princes, and were 
interred under a marble monument, by orders of king 
Charles s. Perhaps Richard's chaplain had died before 
he found an opportunity of executing his maſter's com- 
mands ; and the bodies being ſuppoſed to be already re- 
moved, a diligent ſearch was not made for them by 
Henry in the place where they had been buried. 
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HE firſt acts of Richard's adminiſtration were to 
beſtow rewards on thoſe who had aſſiſted him in 
uſurping the crown, and to gain, by favours, thoſe who, he 
thought, were beſt able to ſupport his future government, 
Thomas, lord Howard, was created duke of Norfolk; Sir 
Thomas Howard, his ſon, earl of Surry ; lord Lovel, 2 
viſcount, by the ſame name; even lord Stanley was ſet at 
liberty, and made ſteward of the houſhold. This noble. 
man had become obnoxious by his firſt oppoſition to 
Richard's views, and alſo by his marrying the counteſs 
dowager of Richmond, heir of the Somerſet family; but, 


' ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the preſent go- 


vernment, he feigned ſuch zeal for Richard's ſervice, that 
he was received into favour, and even found means to be 
entruſted with the moſt important commands by that po- 
litic and jealous tyrant, 

Bor the perſon who, both from the greatneſs of his 
ſervices, and the power and ſplendor of his family, was 
beſt intitled to favours under the new government, was 
the duke of Buckingham ; and Richard ſeemed determined 
to ſpare no pains or bounty in ſecuring him to his inte- 
reſts, Buckingham was deſcended from a daughter of 
Thomas of Woodſtock, duke of Gloceſter, uncle to 
Richard II. and by this pedigree, he not only was allied to 
the royal family, but had claims for dignities, as well as 
eſtates, of a very extenſive nature. The duke of Glo- 
ceſter, and Henry earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV. 
had married the two daughters and co-heirs of Bohun 
earl of Hereford, one of the greateſt of the ancient ba- 
rons, whoſe immenſe property came thus to be divided 
into two ſhares, One was inherited by the family of 

Buckingham; 
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Buckingham; the other was united to the crown by the 
houſe of Lancaſter, and, after the attainder of that royal 
line, was ſeized, as legally devolved to them, by the ſove- 
reigns of the houſe of York. The duke of Buckingham 
aid hold of the preſent opportunity, and claimed the reſ- 
titution of that portion of the Hereford. eſtate which had 
eſcheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of 
conſtable, which had long continued, by inheritance, in his 
anceſtors of that family. Richard readily complied with 
theſe demands, which were probably the price ſtipulated 
to Buckingham for his aſſiſtance in promoting the uſurpa- 
tion. That nobleman was inveſted with the office of 
conſtable ; he received a grant of the eſtate of Hereford ? 3 
many other dignities and honours were conferred upon 
him; and the king thought himſelf ſure of preſerving 
the fidelity of a man, whoſe- intereſts ſeemed fo cloſely 
connected with thoſe of the preſent government, 


Bur it was impoſſible that friendſhip could long re- 
main inviolate between two men of ſuch corrupt minds 
25 Richard and the duke of Buckingham. Hiſtorians 
aſcribe their firſt rupture to the king's refuſal of making 
reſtitution of the Hereford eſtate ; but it is certain, from 
records, that he paſſed a grant for that purpoſe, and that 
the full demands of Buckingham were ſatisfied in this 
particular, Perhaps Richard was ſoon ſenſible of the 
(anger which might enſue from conferring ſuch an im- 
menſe property on a man of ſo turbulent a diſpoſition, 
and afterwards raiſed difficulties about the execution of 
his own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands of 
Buckingham, whom he found it impoſſible to gratify for 
his paſt ſervices : Perhaps he reſolved, according to the 
uſual maxim of politicians, to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of ruining this powerful ſubject, who had been the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of his own elevation; and the diſcovery 
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Buckingham. However this may be, it is certain that 
the duke, ſoon after Richard's acceſſion, began to form x 
conſpiracy againſt the government, and attempted to 
overthrow that uſurpation which he himſelf had ſo zeal. 
ouſly contributed to eſtabliſh, 

NEVER was there in any country an uſurpation more 
flagrant than that of Richard, or more repugnant to every 
principle of juſtice and public intereſt, His claim wa 
entirely founded on impudent allegations, never attempted 
to be proved, ſome of them incapable of proof, and all 
of them implying ſcandalous reflections on his own fa. 
mily, and on the perſons with whom he was the mof 
nearly connected, His title was never acknowledged by 
any national aſſembly, ſcarcely even by the loweſt popu. 
lace to whom he appealed ; and it had become prevalent, 
merely for want of ſome perſon of diſtinction who might 
ſtand forth againſt him, and give a voice to thoſe ſenti. 
ments of general deteſtation which aroſe in every boſom, 
Were men diſpoſed to pardon theſe violations of public 
right, the ſenſe of private and domeſtic duty, which is 
not to be effaced in the moſt barbarous times, muſt have 
begotten an abhorrence againſt him; and have repreſented 
the murder of the young and innocent princes, his ne- 
phews, with whoſe protection he had been entruſted, in 
the moſt odious colours imaginable. To endure ſuch a 
bloody uſurper ſeemed to draw diſgrace upon the nation, 
and to be attended with immediate danger to every indi- 
vidual who was diſtinguiſhed by birth, merit, or ſer- 
vices. Such was become the general vaice of the people; 
all parties were united in the ſame ſentiments; and the 
Lancaſtrians, ſo long oppreſſed, and, of late, ſo much 
diſcredited, felt their blaſted hopes again revived, and anxi- 
ouſly expected the conſequences of theſe extraordinary 
events, The duke of Buckingham, whoſe family had 
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deen devoted to that intereſt, and who, by his mother, à C HA P. 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerſet, was allied to 


the houſe of Lancaſter, was eaſily induced to eſpouſe 
the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the reſtoring of 
it to its ancient ſuperiority. Morton, biſhop of Ely, a 
zealous Lancaſtrian, whom the king had impriſoned, 
and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody of Bucking- 
tam, encouraged theſe ſentiments ; and, by his exhorta- 
tions, the duke caſt his eye towards the young earl of 
Richmond, as the only perſon who could free the nation 
from the tyranny of the preſent uſurper 9, 


HxxRVY, earl of Richmond, was at this time detained 
in a kind of honourable cuſtody by the duke of Britanny ; 
and his deſcent, which ſeemed to give him ſome preten- 
ſons to the crown, had been a great object of jealouſy 
both in the late and in the preſent reign, John, the firſt 
duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon of John of Gaunt, 
by a ſpurious branch, but legitimated by act of parlia- 
ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret ; and his 
younger brother, Edmund, had ſucceeded him in his 
titles, and in a conſiderable part of his fortune. Mar- 
garet had eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half-bro- 
ther of Henry VI. and ſon of Sir Owen Tudor and 
Catharine of France, reli& of Henry V. and ſhe bore him 
only one ſon, who received the name of Henry, and who, 
after his father's death, inherited the honours and fortune 
of Richmond, His mother, being a widow, had eſpouſed, 
in ſecond marriage, Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
ingham, and, after the death of that gentleman, had mar- 
tied lord Stanley; but had no children by either of theſe 
buſbands ; and her ſon, Henry, was thus, in the event 
of her death, the ſole heir of all her fortunes. But this 
was not the moſt conſiderable advantage which he had 
reaſon to expect from her ſucceſſion : He would repreſent 


4 Hiſt. Croyl. cont. p. 568. 
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the elder branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he would in. 
herit all the title of that family to the crown ; and though 
its claim, while any legitimate branch ſubſiſted of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſregarded, 
the zeal of faction, after the death of Henry VI. and the 
murder of prince Edward, immediately conferred a weight 
and conſideration upon it. 

EpwarD IV. finding that all the Lancaſtrians hai 
turned their attention towards the young earl of Rich. 
mond, as the object of their hopes, thought him al 
worthy of his attention; and purſued him into his rettet 
in Britanny, whither his uncle, the earl of Pembroke, 
had carried him, after the battle of Teukeſbury, o fatal 
to his party. He applied to Francis II. duke of Britan- 
ny, who was his ally, a weak but a good prince; and 
urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the 
ſource of future diſturbances in England : But the duke, 
averſe to ſo diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conlent, 
that, for the ſecurity of Edward, the young nobleman 
ſhould be detained in cuſtody ; and he received an annua 
penſion from England for the ſafe-keeping or the ſubſtance 
of his priſoner, But, towards the end of Edward's reign, 
when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court, 
with regard to Henry, were much encreaſed ; and Edward 
made a new propoſal to the duke, which covered, under 
the faireſt appearances, the moſt bloody and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended that he was defirous of gain- 
ing his enemy, and of uniting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; and he ſolicited 
to have him ſent over to England, in order to execute a 
ſcheme which would redound ſo much to his advantage. 
Theſe pretences, ſeconded, as is ſuppoſed, by bribes to Peter 
Landais, a corrupt miniſter, by whom the duke was en- 
tirely governed, gained credit with the court of Britanny : 
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D. | 
vould in. Henry was delivered into the hands of the Engliſh agents: C H A p. | 
| | ky X111, | 
id thous He was ready to embark : When a ſuſpicion of Edward's | 
d of th real deſign was ſuggeſted to the duke, who recalled his 1483. 
regarded, Wl orders, and thus ſaved: the unhappy youth from the im- 
and the minent danger which hung over him. 
a weight THEsE ſymptoms of continued jealouſy in the reigning 
family of England, both ſeemed to give ſome authority to 
ians had Henry's pretenſions, and made him the object of general f 
ö Rich. MI favour and compaſſion, on account of the dangers and | 
him alh perſecutions to which he was expoſed. The univerſal de- 
is retreat teſtation of Richard's conduct turned ſtill more the atten- i 
mbroke tion of the nation towards Henry; and, as all the deſcend- | 
ſo fie ants of the houſe of York were either women or minors, 
Britu- be ſeemed to be the only perſon from whom the nation | 
ce; and could expect the expulſion of the odious and bloody tyrant, 
it be th But, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances which were ſo 
* favourable to him, Buckingham and the biſhop of Ely | 
vel knew. that there would ſtill lie many obſtacles in | 
N his way to the throne; and that, though the nation had | 
n been much divided between Henry VI. and the duke of | 
ana York, while preſent poſſeſſion and hereditary right ſtood | 
ſtance in oppoſition to each other ; yet, as, ſoon. as theſe titles i 
5 reigm T were united in Edward IV. the bulk of the people had 
h from WW come over to the reigning family; and the Lancaftrians 
court, had extremely decayed, both in numbers and in authority. 
Edward WI It was therefore ſuggeſted by Morton, and readily aſſent- 
under WW ed to by the duke, that the only means of overturning 
cherous MW the preſent uſurpation, was to unite the oppoſite factions, 
gain - by contracting a marriage between the earl of Richmond 
nily by WH ad the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt daughter of king Ed- 
olicitet MW ward, and thereby blending together the oppoſite preten- 
cute 2 ſions of their families, which had ſo long been the ſource 
intage. of public diſorders and convulſions. They were ſenſible 
) Peter that the people were extremely deſirous of repoſe, after fo 
is en- many bloody and deſtructive commotions ; that both 
anny : I Vorkiſts 
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Yorkiſts and Lancaſtrians, who now lay equally und 
oppreſſion, would embrace this ſcheme with ardour ; and 
that the proſpect of reconciling the two parties, which 
was in itſelf ſo defirable an end, would, when added to 
the general hatred againſt the preſent government, render 
their cauſe abſolutely invincible. In conſequence of theſe 
views, the prelate, by means of Reginald Bray, ſtewart 
to the counteſs of Richmond, firſt opened the project a 
ſuch an union to that lady; and the plan appeared fo ad. 
vantageous for her ſon, and, at the ſame time, ſo likely 
to ſucceed, that it admitted not of the leaft heſitation, 
Dr. Lewis, a Welſh phyſician, who had acceſs to the 
queen-dowager in her ſanctuary, carried the propoſals ty 
her; and found, that revenge for the murder of her bro- 
ther and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her ſur- 
viving family, indignation againſt her confinement, 
eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the houle of 
Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a marriage 
to which the age and birth, as well as the preſent ſitua 


tion, of the parties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them, 


She ſecretly borrowed a ſum of money in the city, ſent 
it over to the earl of Richmond, required his oath to ce- 
lebrate the marriage as ſoon as he ſhould arrive in Eng- 
land, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces as poſ- 
ſible, and promiſed to join him, on his firſt appearance, 
with all the friends and partizans of her family. 

Tux plan being thus laid upon the ſolid foundations 
of good ſenſe and ſound policy, it was ſecretly communi- 
cated to the principal perſons of both parties in all the 
counties of England ; and a wonderful alacrity appeared 
in every order of men to forward its ſucceſs and com- 
pletion. But it was impoſſible that ſo extenſive a con- 
ſpiracy could be conducted in fo ſecret a manner 3s 
entirely to eſcape the jealous and vigilant eye of Ri- 


chard ; and he ſoon received intelligence that his ene- 
mies, 
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mies, headed by the duke of Buckingham, were forming © H A P. 
. . . . , XXIII. 

ſome deſign againſt his authority. He immediately pu 

himſelf in a poſture of defence by levying troops in the 14383. 

North; and he ſummoned the duke to appear at court, 

in ſuch terms as ſeemed to promiſe him a rene wal of their 

former amity. But that nobleman, well acquainted with _ 

the barbarity and treachery of Richard, replied only by 

taking arms in Wales, and giving the ſignal to his ac- 

complices for a general inſurrection in all parts of Eng- 

land. But at that very time there happened to fall ſuch oauyer, 

heavy rains, ſo inceſſant and continued, as exceeded any 

known in the memory of man ; and the Severne, with 

the other rivers in that neighbourhood, ſwelled to a 

height which rendered them impaſlable, and prevented 

Buckingham from marching into the heart of England 

to join his aſſociates. The Welſhmen, partly moved 

by ſuperſtition at this extraordinary event, partly diſ- 

treſſed by famine in their camp, fell off from him; and 

Buckingham, finding himſelf deſerted by his followers, 

put on a diſguiſe, and took ſhelter in the houſe of 

Banifter, an old ſervant of his family. But being de- puckizg- 

tected in his retreat, he was brought to the king at dase 

Saliſbury z and was inſtantly executed, according to 

the ſummary method practiſed in that age”. The other 

conſpirators, who took arms in four different places, 

at Exeter, at Saliſbury, at Newbury, and at Maid- 

ſtone, hearing of the duke of Buckingham's misfortunes, 

deſpaired of ſucceſs, and immediately diſperſed them- 

ſelves. | | 

THE marquis of Dorſet and the biſhop of Ely made their 

eſcape beyond ſea : Many others were equally fortunate : 

Several fel! into Richard's hands, of whom he made fome 

examples. His executions ſeem not to have been re- 

markably ſevere; though we are told of one gentleman, 
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William Colingbourne, who ſuffered under colour of this 


rebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of quibbling verſes, 
which he had compoſed againſt Richard and his mini— 
ſters -. The earl of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had ſet fail from St. Malo's, carrying on board 
a body of 5000 men, levicd in foreign parts ; but his 
fleet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, he appeared not 
on the coaſt of England till after the diſperſion of all his 
friends; and he found himſelf obliged to return to the 
court of Britanny. 


Tux king, every where triumphant, and fortified by 
this unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone him, ventured 2t 
laſt to ſummon a parliament; a meaſure which his crimes 
and flagrant uſurpation had 'induced him hitherto to de- 
cline. Though it was natural that the parliament, 
in a conteſt of national parties, ſhould always adhere to 
the victor, he ſeems to have apprehended, leſt his title, 
founded on no principle, and ſupported by no party, 
might be rejected by that aſſembly, But his enemies be- 
ing now at his feet, the parliament had no choice left 
but to recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right 
to the crown. His only ſon, Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales: The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life: And Richard, in order to reconcile the nation 
to his government, paſled ſome popular laws, particu- 
larly one againſt the late practice of extorting money on 
pretence of benevolence. 

ALL the other meaſures of the king tended to the ſame 
object. Senſible, that the only circumſtance which could 


* The lires. were: 
The Rat, the Cat, and Lovel that Deg, 
Rule all England under the Hog. 


| AlVuding to the names of Ratcliffe and Catelby ; and to Richard's arms, 
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give him ſecurity, was to gain the confidence of the ay a P. 


Yorkiſts, he paid court to the queen- dowager with ſuch Waiting pan 


art and addreſs, made ſuch earneſt proteſtations of his 
ſincere good-will and friendſhip, that this princeſs, tired 
of confinement, and deſpairing of any ſucceſs from her 
former projects, ventured to leave her ſanctuary, and to 
put herſelf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 
But he ſoon carried farther his views for the eſtabliſhment 
of his throne, He had married Anne, the ſecond daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard himſelf had murdered ; but 
this princeſs having born him but- one ſon,- who died 
about this time, he conſidered her as an invincible ob- 
ſtacle to the ſettlement of his fortune, and he was be- 
lieved to have carried her off by poiſon; a crime for 
which the public could not be ſuppoſed to have any ſolid 
proof, but which the uſual tenor of his conduct made it 
reaſonable to ſuſpect. He now thought it in his power 
to remove the chief perils which threatened his govern- 
ment. The earl of Richmond, he knew; could never 
be formidable but from his projected marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; and he 
therefore intended, by means of a papal diſpenſation, to 
eſpouſe, himſelf, this princeſs, and thus to unite in his 
own family their contending titles. The queen-dowager, 
eager to recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this 
alliance, which was very unuſual in England, and was 
regarded as inceſtuous ; nor felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderer of her three ſons and of her 
brother: She even joined fo far her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her partizans, and, 
among the reſt, to her ſon, the marquis of Dorſet, de- 
liring them to withdraw from the earl] of Richmond ; 
an injury which the earl could never afterwards forgive: 


The court of Rome was applied to for a diſpenſation : 
U 2 Richard 
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Richard thought that he could eaſily defend himſelf 
during the interval, till it arrived; and he had afterwards 
the agreeable proſpect of a full and ſecure ſettlement, 
He flattered himſelf that the Engliſh nation, ſeeing all 
danger removed of a diſputed ſucceflion, would then 
acquieſce under the dominion of a prince, who was of 


mature years, of great abilities, and of a genius qualified 


for government ; and that they would forgive him all the 
crimes which he had committed, in paving his way to 
the throne. 

Bor the crimes of Richard were ſo horrid and fo 
ſhocking to humanity, that the natural ſentiments of 
men, without any political or public views, were ſuffi- 
cient to render his government unſtable ; and every per- 
ſon of probity and honour was earneſt to prevent the 
ſceptre from being any longer polluted by that bloody 
and faithleſs hand which held it. All the exiles flocked 
to the earl of Richmond in Britanny, and exhorted him 
to haſten his attempt for a new invaſion, and to prevent 
the marriage of the princeſs Elizabeth, which muſt 
prove fatal to all his hopes. The earl, ſenſible of the 
urgent neceflity, but dreading the treachery of Peter 


Landais, who had entered into a negociation with Richard 


for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to his pre- 
ſent ſafety; and he made his eſcape to the court of 
France. The miniſters of Charles VIII. who had now 
ſucceeded to the throne after the death of his father 
Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; and being 
deſirous of raiſing diſturbance to Richard, they ſecretly 
encouraged the earl in the levies which he made for the 
ſupport of his enterprize upon England. The earl of 
Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had thrown into-con- 
finement, having made his eſcype, here joined Henry; and 


enflamed his ardour for the attempt, by the favourable ac- 


counts which he brought of the diſpoſitions of the Eng- 
liſh 
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liſh nation, and their - univerſal hatred of Richard's E & P, 


crimes and uſurpation. 


TRE earl of Richmond ſet fail from Harfleur in 
Normandy with a ſmall army of about 2000 men ; and 
after a navigation of fix days, he arrived at Milford- 
haven in Wales, where he landed without oppoſition. 
He directed his eourſe to that part of the kingdom, in 
hopes that the Welſh, who regarded him as their coun- 
tryman, and who had been already prepoſſeſſed in favour 
of his cauſe by means of the duke of Buckingham, 
would join his ſtandard, and enable him to make head 
againſt the eſtabliſhed government. Richard, who knew 
not in what quarter he might expect the invader, had 
taken poſt at Nottingham, in the centre of the king- 
dom ; and having given commiſſions to different perſons 
in the ſeveral counties, whom he empowered to oppoſe 
his enemy, he purpoſed in perſon to fly, on the firſt 
alarm, to the place expoſed to danger. Sir Rice ap 
Thomas and Sir Walter Herbert were entruſted with his 
authority in Wales ; but the former immediately deſerted 
to Henry ; the ſecond made but feeble oppoſition to 
him: And the earl, advancing towards Shrewſbury, re- 
ceived every day ſome reinforcement from his partizans. 
Sir Gilbert Talbot joined him with all the vaſſals and 
retainers of the family of Shrewſbury ; Sir Thomas Bour- 


chier, and Sir Walter Hungerford, brought their friends 


to ſhare his fortunes ; and the appearance of men of di- 
ſtinction in his camp made already his cauſe wear a fa- 


vourable aſpect, 


Bor the danger, to which Richard was chiefly ex- 
poſed, proceeded not ſo much from the zeal of his open 
enemies, as from the infidelity of his pretended friends, 
Scarce any nobleman of diſtinction was ſincerely attach- 
to his cauſe, except the duke of Norfolk; and all 
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C bs. A Þ. thoſe who feigned the moſt loyalty, were only watching 
XIII. 

—◻◻. for an opportunity to betray and deſert him, But the 
1435, perſons, of whom he entertained the greateſt ſuſpicion, 


| 
4 
} were lord Stanley and his brother Sir William ; whoſe 


1 | connexions with the family of Richmond, notwithſtand. 
| | ing their profeſſions of attachment to his perſon, were 
| never entirely forgotten or overlooked by him, When he 
| ! empowered lord Stanley to levy forces, he ſtill retained 


his eldeſt fon, lord Strange, as a pledge for his fidelity; 
| | | and that nobleman was, on this account, obliged to em- 
'4 ploy great caution and reſerve in his proceedings. He 
raiſed a powerful body of his friends and retainers in 
Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, but without openly declaring 


1 himſelf: And though Henry had received ſecret aſſurances 
0 b of his friendly intentions, the armies on both ſides knew 
1 22d Aug, not what to infer from his equivocal behaviour. The 
. attle ot 


Boſworth, two rivals, at laſt, approached each other, at Boſworth 
f near Leiceſter ; Henry, at the head of fix thouſand men, 
i* Richard with an army of above double the number ; and 
ih a deciſive action was every hour expected between them, 
Stanley, who commanded above ſeven thouſand men, 
took care to poſt himſelf at Atherſtone, not far from the 
hoſtile camps ; and he made ſuch a diſpoſition as en- 
4d abled him on occaſion to join either party. Richard had 
too much ſagacity not to diſcover his intentions from 
thoſe movements; but he kept the ſecret from his own 
men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took not imme- 
diate revenge on Stanley's ſon, as ſome of his courtiers 
adyiſed him; becauſe he hoped that ſo valuable a pledge 
would dere the father to prolong {till farther his ambi- 
guous conduct: And he haſtened to decide by arms 
the quarrel with his competitor ; being certain, that a 
victory over the earl of Richmond would enable him to 
take ample reyenge on all his enemies, open and con- 
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THe van of Richmond's army, conſiſting of archers, 


bot led the right wing; Sir John Savage the left: Ihe 
earl himſelf, accompanied by his uncle, the carl of 
Pembroke, -placed himſelf in the main body. Richard 
alſo took poſt in his main body, and entruſted the com- 
mand of his van to the duke of Nortolk : As his wings 
were never engaged, we have not learned the names of 
the ſeveral commanders. * Soon after the battle began, 
lord Stanley, whoſe conduct in this whole affair diſco- 
vers great precaution and abilities, appeared in the field, 
and declared for the earl of Richmond. This meaſure, 
which was unexpected to the men, though not to their 
leaders, had a proportional effect on both armies : It in- 
ſpired unuſual courage into Henry's ſoldiers; it threw 
Richard's into diſmay and confuſion. The intrepid ty- 
rant, ſenſible of his deſperate ſituation, caſt his eye 
around the field, and deſcrying his rival at no great 
diſtance, he drove againſt him with fury, in hopes that 
either Henry's death or his own would decide the victory 
between them. He killed with his own hands Sir Wil- 
liam Brandon, ſtandard-bearer to the earl: He diſmount. 
ed Sir John Cheyney : He was now within reach of 
Richmond himſelf, who declined not the combat; when 
Sir William Stanley, breaking in with his troops, fur- 
rounded Richard, who, fighting bravely to the laſt mo- 
ment, was oyerwhelmed by numbers, and periſhed by 
a fate too mild and honourable for his multiplied and 
deteſtable enormities. His men every where ſought for 
ſafety by flight, 

THERE fell in this battle about four thouſand of the 
vanquiſhed ; and among theſe the duke of Norfolk, lord 
Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Richard Ratcliffe, Sir Robert 
Piercy, and Sir Robert Brackenbury, The loſs was in- 
conſiderable on the fide of the victors. Sir William 
Cateſby, a great inſtrument of Richard's crimes, was 

U 4 taken, 
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taken, and ſoon after beheaded, with ſome others, at 
Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, 
covered with dead enemies, and all beſmeared with blood: 
It was thrown careleſsly acroſs a horſe ; was carried 
to Leiceſter amidſt the ſhouts of the inſulting ſpec- 
tators ; and was interred in the Gray-Friars church of 
that place. 

THE hiſtorians who favour Richard (for even this 
tyrant has met with partizans among the later writers) 
maintain, that he was well qualified for government, had 
he legally obtained it; and that he committed no crimes 
but ſuch as were neceſlary to procure him poſſeſſion of 
the crown : But this is a poor apology, when it is con- 
felled that he was ready to commit the moſt horrid 
crimes which appeared neceſſary for that purpoſe ; and 
it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 
in which he really ſeems not to haye been deficient, would 
never have made compenſation to the people for the 
danger of the precedent, and for the contagious example 
of vice and murder, exalted upon the throne. This 
prince was of a ſmall ſtature, 'humpbacked, and had a 
harſh diſagreeable countenance ; ſo that his body was in 
every particular nogeſs deformed than his mind, 


. - * * * * 


THvs have we purſued the hiſtory of England through 

a ſeries of many barbarous ages; till we have at laſt reached 
the dawn of civility and ſcience, and have the proſpect, 
both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, and 
of being able to preſent to the reader a ſpectacle more 
worthy of his attention. The want of certainty, how- 
ever, and of circumſtances, is not alike to be complained 
of throughout every period of this long narration. This 
iſland poſſeſſes many ancient hiſtorians of good credit; 
as well as many hiſtorical monuments ; and it is rare, 
that 
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Engliſh as well as the other European nations, after Quay 


the decline of Roman learning, have been tranſmitted 
to poſterity ſo complete, and with ſo little mixture of 
falſehood and of fable. This advantage we owe entirely 
to the clergy of the church of Rome; who, founding 
their authority on their ſuperior knowledge, preſerved 
the precious literature of antiquity from a total extinc- 
tion*; and, under ſhelter of their numerous privileges 
and immunities, acquired a ſecurity, by means of the 
ſuperſtition, which they would in vain have claimed, 
from the juſtice and humanity of thoſe turbulent and 
licentious ages. Nor is the ſpectacle altogether un- 
entertaining and uninſtructive which the hiſtory of 
thoſe times preſents to us. The view of human manners, 
in all their variety of appearances, is both profitable and 
agreeable ; and if the aſpect in ſome periods ſeem horrid 
and deformed, we may thence learn to cheriſh with the 
greater anxiety that ſcience and civility which has fo 
cloſe a connexion with virtue and humanity, and which, 
as it is a ſoyereign antidote againſt ſuperſtition, is alſo 
the moſt effectual remedy againſt vice and diſorders of 
every kind. 

Tat riſe, progreſs, perfection, and decline of art 
and ſcience, are curious objects of contemplation, and 
intimately connected with a narration of civil tranſ- 
actions. The events of no particular period can be 
fully accounted for, but by conſidering the degrees of 
advancement which men have reached in thoſe pars. 
ticulars, 

THosE who caſt their eye on the general revolutions of 
ſociety will find, that, as almoſt all improvements of the 
human mind had reached nearly to their ſtate of perfec- 
tion about the age of Auguſtus, there was a ſenſible de- 
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cline from that point or period; and men thenceforth re. 


w— — lapſed gradually into ignorance and barbariſm. The un. 
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limited extent of the Roman empire, and the conſequent 
deſpotiſm of its monarchs, extinguiſhed all emulation, 
debaſed the generous ſpirits of men, and depreſſed that 
noble flame by which all the refined arts muſt be che. 
riſhed and enlivened. The military government, which 
ſoon ſucceeded, rendered even the lives and properties 
of men inſecure and precarious ; and proved deſtructive 
to thoſe vulgar and more neceſſary arts of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce ; and, in the end, to the 
military art and genius itſelf, by which alone the im- 
menſe fabric of the empire could be ſupported. The 
irruption of the barbarous nations, which ſoon followed, 
overwhelmed all human knowledge, which was already 
far in its decline; and men ſunk every age deeper into 
ignorance, ſtupidity, and ſuperſtition ; till the light di 
ancient ſcience and hiſtory had very nearly ſuffercd : 
total extinction in all the European nations. 

Bur there is a point of depreſſion, as well as of 
exaltation, from which human affairs naturally return 
in a contrary direction, and beyond which they ſeldom 

aſs either in their advancement or decline. The pe- 
riod in which the people of Chriſtendom were the 
loweſt ſunk in ignorance, and conſequently in diſorders 
of every kind, may juſtly be fixed at the eleventh cen- 
tury, about the age of William the Conqueror ; and 
from that æra, the ſun of ſcience, beginning to re-aſcend, 
threw out many gleams of light, which preceded the full 
morning, when letters were revived in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The Danes, and other northern people, who had 
ſo long infeſted all the coaſts, and even the inland parts 
of Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain ſubſiſtence 
at home, and were no longer tempted to deſert their in- 
duftry, 
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duſtry, in order to ſeek a precarious livelihood by rapine, 
and by the plunder of their neighbours. The feudal go- 
vernments alſo, among the more ſouthern nations, were 
reduced to a kind of ſyſtem ; and though that ſtrange ſpe- 
cies of civil polity was ill fitted to enſure either liberty or 
tranquillity, it was preferable to the univerſal licence and 
diſorder which had every where preceded it. But per- 
haps there was no event which tended farther to the 
improvement of the age, than one, which has not been 
much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Juſti- 
nian's Pandects, about the year 1130, in the town of 
Amalfi in Italy. 


Tut eccleſiaſtics, who had leiſure, and ſome inclina- 
tion to ſtudy, immediately adopted with zeal this excel- 
lent ſyſtem of juriſprudence, and ſpread the knowledge 
of it throughout every part of Europe. Beſides the in- 
trinſic merit of the performance, it was recommended to 
them by its original connexion with the imperial city of 
Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, ſeemed ta 
acquire a new luſtre and authority, by the diffuſion of its 
laws over the weſtern world. In leſs than ten years after 
the diſcovery of the Pandects, Vacarius, under the pro- 
tection of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, read 
public lectures of civil law in the univerſity of Oxford; 
and the clergy every where, by their example as well as 
exhortation, were the means of diffuſing the higheſt 
eſteem for this new ſcience. That order of men, having 
large poſſeſſions to defend, was, in a manner, neceſſitated 
to turn their ſtudies towards the law ; and their proper- 
ties being often endangered by the violence of the princes 
and barons, it became their intereſt to enforce the ob- 
ſervance of general and equitable rules, from. which alone 
they could receive protection. As they poſſeſſed all the 
knowledge of the age, and were alone acquainted 
with the habits of thinking, the practice, as well as 
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CH AP. ſcience of the law, fell moſtly into their hands: And 
w—y— though the cloſe connexion which, without any neceſſity, 


they formed between the canon and civil law, begat 
a jealouſy in the laity of England, and prevented the 
Roman juriſprudence from becoming the municipal Jay 
of the country, as was the caſe in many ſtates of Fu. 
rope, a great part of it was ſecretly transferred into the 
practice of the courts of juſtice, and the imitation of 
their neighbours made the Engliſh gradually endeavour tu 
raiſe their own law from its original ſtate of rudenef 
and imperfeCtion. 

IT is eaſy to ſee what advantage Europe muſt haye 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients ſo 
complete an art, which was alſo ſo neceſſary for giving 
ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
ſtill more by beſtowing, ſolidity on the judgment, ſerved 
as a model to farther improvements. The ſenſible uti. 
lity of the Roman law, both to public and private intereſt, 


recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 


exalted and ſpeculative ſciences carried no charms with 
them; and thus the laſt branch of ancient literature 
which remained uncorrupted, was happily the firſt tranſ- 
mitted to the modern world : For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, when the philoſo- 
phers were univerſally infected with ſuperſtition and ſo- 
phiſtry, and the poets and hiſtorians with barbariſm, the 
lawyers, who, in other countries, are ſeldom models of 
ſcience or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy 
and cloſe imitation of their predeceſſors, to maintain the 
ſame good ſenſe in their deciſions and reaſonings, and the 
ſame purity in their language and expreſſion, 

' WHar beſtowed an additional merit on the civil 
law, was the extreme imperfection of that juriſpru- 
dence which preceded it among all the European na- 


- tions, eſpecially among the Saxons or ancient Engliſh, 


The abſurdities which prevailed at that time in the ad- 
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thentic monuments which remain of the ancient Saxon | 


law; where a pecuniary commutation was received for 
every crime, where ſtated prices were fixed for men's 
lives and members, where private revenges were autho- 
riſed for all injuries, where the ule of the ordeal, corſnet, 
and afterwards of the due], was the received method of 
proof, and where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, aſ- 
ſembled of a ſudden, and deciding a cauſe from one 
debate or altercation of the parties. Such a ſtate of ſo- 
ciety was very little advanced beyond the rude ſtate of 
nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of general 
and equitable maxims : Ihe pretended liberty of the 
times was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to govern- 
ment: And men, not protected by law in their lives and 
properties, ſought ſhelter by their perſonal ſervitude and 
attachments under ſome powerful chieftain, or by volun- 
tary combinations. 

THE gradual progreſs of improvement raiſed the Eu- 
ropeans ſomewhat above this uncultivated ſtate ; and af- 
fairs, in this iſland particularly, took early a turn which 
was more favourable to juſtice and to liberty. Civil 
employments and occupations ſoon became honourable 
among the Engliſh : The ſituation of that people ren- 
dered not the perpetual attention to wars ſo neceſſary as 
among their neighbours, and all regard was not confined 
to the military profeſſion : The gentry, and even the no- 
bility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law a 
neceſſary part of education : They were leſs diverted, than 
afterwards, from ſtudies of this kind by other ſciences ; 
and in the age of Henry VI. as we are told by Forteſcue, 
there were in the inns of court about two thouſand ſtu- 
dents, moſt of them men of honourable birth, who gave 
application to this branch of civil knowledge : A cir- 


cumſtance which proves that a conſiderable progreſs was 
already 
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Y CH AP. already made in the ſcience of government, and which Nerec 
Ti a prognoſticated a ſtill greater. an i 
1 ONE chief advantage which reſulted from the intro. bre. 
ö duction and progreſs of the arts, was the introduction late 
1 and progreſs of freedom; and this conſequence affectel Von 
| | | men both in their perſonal and civil capacities. had 
14 IF we conſider the ancient ſtate of Europe, we ſhall I 
N || find that the far greater part of the ſociety were every vi. 
. zl where bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and lived entirely WM daily 
1 at the will of their maſters. Every one that was not Ml time 
. noble was a ſlave: The peaſants were ſold along with WM this 
1 the land: The few inhabitants of cities were not in 2 bret 


{ j better condition: Even the gentry themſelves were ſub. Wl tutic 
jected to a long train of ſubordination under the greater I then 
barons or chief vaſſals of the crown; who, - though emu 
feemingly placed in a high ſtate of ſplendor, yet, havinz WM villa 
but a ſlender protection from law, were expoſed to every ¶ but 
tempeſt of the ſtate, and, by the precarious condition in ¶ Piri. 
which they lived, paid dearly for the power of oppreſſing and 
and tyrannizing over their inferiors. The firſt incident Wl priz: 
which broke in upon this violent ſyſtem of government Ml vatic 


againſt the progreſs of the arts, as deſtructive of their licentious power. 
- A law was enacted, 7 Henry IV. chap. 17. prohibiting any one who did not of by 
polleſs twenty ſhillings a year in land from binding. his ſons apprentices !0 land] 
any trade, They found already that the cities began to drain the country 
of the labourers and huſbandmen ; and did not foreſee how much the encreaſe 
of commerce would encreaſe the value of their eſtates. See farther, Cotton“ for ſ· 
pe 179. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this prisi- 28 m 
lege, that any villain Who had lived a twelvemonth in any corporation, and be 
had been of the guild, ſhould be thenceforth regarded as free. tte 
execution 


f was the practice, begun in Italy, and imitated in France, WWW in c 

| of erecting communities and corporations, endowed with in ſe 

privileges and a ſeparate municipal government, which Ml fimi 

1 gave them protection againſt the tyranny of the barons, WM own 

| F and which the prince himſelf deemed it prudent to re- Ml and 

| | ſpect", The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and an ¶ thou 

1 U 

| | u There appear early ſymptoms of the jealouſy entertained by the barons * 
in 
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n independence on vaſſals, which was unknown to their Cy 
frefathers. And even the peaſants themſelves, though 
ater than other orders of the ſtate, made their eſcape 
fom thoſe bonds of villenage or flavery in which they 
kad formerly been retained. 

IT may appear ſtrange, that the progreſs of the arts, 
which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
lily enereaſed the number of flaves, ſhould, in later 
times, have proved fo general a ſource of liberty; but 
this difference in the events proceeded from a great dif- 
ference in the circumſtances which attended thoſe inſti- 
tutions. The ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themſelves continually in a military poſture, and little 
emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not their 
villains as domeſtic fervants, much leſs as manufacturers; 
but compoſed their retinue of freemen, whoſe military 
ſpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, 
and who were ready to attend him in every warlike enter- 
prize, The villains were entirely occupied in the culti- 
ration of their maſter's land, and paid their rents either 
in corn and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 
in ſervile offices, which they performed about the baron's 
family, and upon the farms which he retained in his 
own poſſeſſion. In proportion as agriculture improved, 
and money encreaſed, it was found that theſe ſervices, 
though extremely burdenſome to the villain, were of 
little advantage to the maſter ; and that the produce of 
a large eſtate could be much more conveniently diſpoſed 
of by the peaſants themſelves who raiſed it, than by the 
landlord or his bailiff, who were formerly accuſtomed to 
receive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents 
for ſervices, and of money-rents for thoſe in kind ; and 
as men, in a ſubſequent age, diſcovered that farms were 


better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a ſecurity in 
Ts, his 
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6 Cc 1 his poſſeſſion, the practice of granting leaſes to the pes. 
1 w—— {ant began to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds g 
ſervitude, already much relaxed from the former prac. 
tices. After this manner, villenage went gradually inty 
diſuſe throughout the more civilized parts of Europe: 
The intereſt of the maſter, as well as that of the flaye, 
concurred in this alteration. The lateſt laws, which ye 
find in England for enforcing or regulating this ſje. 
cies of ſervitude, were enacted in the reign of Henry 
VII. And though the ancient ſtatutes on this ſubje& re. 
main ſtill unrepealed by parliament, it appears that, 
before the end of Elizabeth, the diſtinction of villa 
and freeman was totally, though inſenſtbly, aboliſhes, 
and that no perſon remained in the ſtate to whom the 
former laws could be applied. 

THvs perſonal freedom became almoſt general in Eu. 
44 rope; an advantage which paved the way for the enereaſ 
17 of political or civil liberty, and which, even where it w 
— not attended with this ſalutary effect, ſerved to give the 
. members of the community ſome of the moſt confiderabl 
# | advantages of it. 0 
THE conſtitution of the Engliſh government, ever 
ſince the invaſion of this iſland by the Saxons, may boa 
of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of the mo- 
narch was ever entirely abſolute and uncontrouled: But in 
other reſpects the balance of power was extremely ſhifted 
among the ſeveral orders of the ſtate; and this fabric has 
experienced the ſame mutability that has attended al 

human inſtitutions. | | 
THE ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 
where each individual was enured to arms, and where 
the independence of men was ſecured by a great equality 
of poſſeſſions, ſeem to have admitted a conſiderable mix- 
ture of democracy into their form of government, and 


to have been one of the freeſt nations, of which there 
remains 
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remains any account in the records of hiſtory. After this © H A P. 
tribe was ſettled in England, eſpecially after the diffolu- yu 


tion of the Heptarchy, the great extent of the kingdom 
produced a great incquality in property ;. and the balance 
ſeeras to have inclined to the fide of Ariſtocracy. The 
Norman conqueſt threw more authority into the hands 
of the ſovereign, which, however, admitted of great 
controul ; though derived leſs from the general forms of 
the conſtitution, which were inaccurate and irregular, 
than from the independent power enjoyed by each baron 
in his particular diſtrict or province. The eſtabliſhment 
of the Great Charter exalted ſtill higher the Ariſtocracy, 
impoſed regular limits on royal power, and gradually in- 
troduced ſome mixture of Democracy into the conſtitu- 
tion. But even during this period, from the acceſſion 
of Edward I. to the death of Richard III. the condition 
of the commons was nowiſe eligible; a kind of Poliſh 
Ariſtocracy prevailed ; and, though the kings were limit- 
ed, the people were as yet far from being free, It ra- 
quired the authority almoſt abſolute of the ſovereigns, 
which took place in the ſubſequent period, to pull down 
thoſe diſorderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
averſe from peace and from freedom, and to eſtabliſh that 
rezular execution of the laws, which, in a following 
age, enabled the people to ere a regular and equitable 
plan of liberty. 

Ix each of theſe ſuccefſive alterations, the only rule of 
government, which is intelligible or carries any authority 
with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the age, and the 
maxims of adminiſtration which are at that time prevalent 
and univerſally aſſented to. Thoſe who, from a pre- 
tended reſpect to antiquity, appeal, at every turn, to an 
original plan of the conſtitution, only cover their tur- 
bulent ſpirit and their private ambition under the appear- 
ance of venerable forms ; and, whatever period they pitch 
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. P. on for their model, they may ſtill be carried back to 1 
w—— more ancient period, where they will find the meaſures 
1 of power entirely different, and where every circum- 
ſtance, by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the times, 
1 will appear ſtill Jeſs worthy of imitation. - Above all, a 
| civilized nation, like the Engliſh, who have happily eſta. 
| [| bliſhed the moſt perfect and moſt accurate ſyſtem of liberty 
[| | that was ever found compatible with government, ought 
| 


— — 


— 


to be cautious in appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, 
or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 


F | rules for their preſent conduct, An acquaintance with th 

3 * m . . 4 * . 

| ancient periods of their government is chiefly uſeful by int 
4 ſtructing them to cheriſn their preſent conſtitution, from a 


compariſon or contraſt with the condition of thoſe diſtant 
times. And it is alſo curious, by ſhewing them the 
remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals cf 
the moſt finiſhed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by 
inſtructing them in the great mixture of accident, which 
commonly concurs with a ſmall] ingredient of wiſdom 
and foreſight, in erecting the complicated fabric of the 


moſt perfect government. 
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Acceſſion of Henry VII. His title to the crown 
—— King's prejudice againſt the houſe of York ——e 
His joyful reception in London His coronation 


—— Sweating ſickneſs A parliament En- 
ail of the crown——- King's marriage An in- 
ſurrection Diſcontents of the people Lam- 


bert Simnel Revolt of Ireland — Tntrigues 
of the ducheſs of Burgundy Lambert Simnel 
invades England Battle of Stoke. 


HE victory, which the earl of Richmond gained 

at Boſworth, was entirely deciſive; being at- 
tended, as well with the total rout and diſperſion of the 
royal army, as with the death of the king himſelf. Joy 
for this great ſucceſs ſuddenly prompted the ſoldiers, in 
the held of battle, to beſtow on their victorious general 
the appellation of king, which he had not hitherto aſ- 
ſumed ; and the acclamations of Long live Henry the Se- 
venth , by a natural and unpremeditated movement, re- 
ſounded from all quarters. To beſtow ſome appearance 
of formality on this ſpecies of military election, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich- 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found among 
the ſpoils; and he put it on the head of the victor. 
Henry himſelf remained not in ſuſpenſe ; but immedi- 
ately, without heſitation, accepted of the magnificent 
preſent which was tendered him. He was come to the 
criſis of his fortune; and being obliged ſuddenly to de- 
>< termine 
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determine himſelf, amidſt great difficulties which he muſt 
have frequently revolved in his mind, he choſe that part 
which his ambition ſuggeſted to him, and to which he 
ſeemed to be invited by his preſent ſuccels. 

T HERE were many titles on which Henry could found 
his right to the crown; but no one of them free from 
great objections, if conſidered with reſpect either to jul. 
tice or to policy. 

DukrinG ſome years Henry had been regarded as heir 
to the houſe of Lancaſter by the party attached to that 
family ; but the title of the houſe of Lancaſter itſelf was 
generally thought to be very ill- founded. Henry IV. who 
had firſt raiſed it to royal dignity, had never clearly de- 
fined the foundation of his claim; and while he plainly 
inveded the order of ſucceſſion, he had not acknowledged 
the election of the people, The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognized the title of the Lancaſtrian princes; 
but thefe votes had little authority, being conſidered as 
inſtances of complaiſance towards a family in poſſeſſion of 
preſent power : And they had accordingiy been often re- 
verſed during the late prevalence of the houſe of York. 
Prudent men, alſo, who had been willing, for the ſake of + 
peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, deſired not 
to ſee the claims of that family revived; claims which 
muſt produce many convulſions at preſent, and which diſ- 
Jointed, for the future, the whole ſyRem of hereditary right. 
Beſides, allowing the title of the houſe of Lancaſter to 
be legal, Henry himſelf was not the true heir of that fa- 
mily ; and nothing but the obſtinacy natural to faction, 
which never, without reluctance, will ſubmit to an anta- 
goniſt, could have engaged the Lancaſtrians to adopt the 
earl of Richmond as their head, His mother, indeed, 
Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, was ſole daughter and 
heir of the duke of Somerſet, ſprung from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter : But the deſcent of the Somerſet line 
© I Was 
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was itſelf illegitimate and even adulterous. And though C HAP. 
the duke of Lancaſter had obtained the legitimation of his 2 


natural children by a patent from Richard II. confirmed 
in parliament ; it might juſtly be doubted whether this 
deed could beſtow any title to the cron; fince in the 
patent itſelf all the privileges conferred by it are fully enu- 
merated, and the ſucceſſion to the kingdom is expreſsly 
excluded . In all ſettlements of the crown, made 
during the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the line of 
Womerſet had been entirely overlooked ; and it was not 
till the failure of the legitimate branch, that men had 
paid any attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge- 


neral diſſatisfaction againſt Henry's title, his mother, from 


whom he derived all his right, was ſtill alive; and evi- 
dently preceded him in the order of ſucceſſion, 

Tux title of the houſe of York, both from the plain 
reaſon of the caſe, and from the late popular government 
of Edward IV. had univerſally obtained the preference in 
the ſentiments of the people; and Henry might engraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heir of it; a 
marriage which he had ſolemnly promiſed to celebrate, 
and to the expectation of which he had chiefly owed all 
his paſt ſucceſſes, But many reaſons diſſuaded Henry 
from adopting this expedient, Were he to receive the 
crown only in right of his conſort, his power, he knew, 
would be very limited; and he muſt expect rather to en- 
joy the bare title of king by a ſort of courteſy, than poſ- 
ſeſs the real authority which belongs to it. Should the 
princeſs die before him, without iſſue, he muſt deſcend 
from the throne, and give place to the next in ſucceſſion ; 
And even if his bed ſhould be bleſt with offspring, it 
ſeemed dangerous to expect that filial piety in his chil- 
dren would prevail over the ambition of obtaining preſent 


® Rymer, tom. vii. p. 849. Coke's Inſt, 4. loft, part. 1. p. 37. 
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C H A F. poſſeſſion of regal power. An act of parkament, indeed, 


_ — might eaſily be procured to fettle the crown on him during 


1485. 


life; but Henry knew how much ſuperior the claim of 
fucceliin by blood was to the authority of an aflembly * g 
which had always been overborne by violence in the 
ſhock of contending titles, and which had ever been more 
governed by the conjunctures of the times, than by any 
conſideration derived from reaſon or public intereſt. 
THERE was yet a third foundation on which Henry 
might reſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, by his victory 
over Richard, the preſent poſieflor of the crown. But, 
beſides that Richard himſelf was deemed no better than 
an uſurper, the army, which fought againſt him, conſiſted 
chiefly of Engliſhmen ; and a right of conqueſt over Eng- 
land could never be eſtabliſhed by ſuch a victory. No- 
thing alſo would give greater umbrage to the nation than 
a claim of this nature; which might be conſtrued as an 
abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the eſta- 


bliſhment of abſolute authority in the ſovereign?. Wil- 


liam himſelf, the Norman, though at the head of a power- 
ful and victorious army of foreigners, had at firſt declined 
the invidious title of conqueror; and it was not till the 
full eſtabliſnment of his authority, that he had ventured 
to advance ſo violent and deſtructive a pretenſion. 

Bur Henry was ſenſible that there remained another 
foundation of power ſomewhat reſembling the right of con- 
queſt, namely, preſent poſſeſſion; and that this title, guard- 
ed by vigour and abilities, would be ſufficient to ſecure per- 


- petual poſſeſſion of the throne, He had before him the 


example of Henry IV. who, ſupported by no better pre- 
tenſicn, had ſubdued many inſurrections, and had been 
able to tranſmit the crown peaceably to his poſterity. He 

could perceive that this claim, which had been perpetuated 
through three generations of the family of Lancaſter, 


x Bacon in Kennet's complete Hiſtory, p. 579. Y Bacon, p. 379. 
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D. 
, indeed, might ſtill have ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the preferable C 1 P. 
n during title of the houſe of York ; had not the ſceptre devolved. 
claim of into the hands of Henry VI. which were too feeble to ſuſ= 2455 
embly *, tain it. Inſtructed by this recent experience, Henry was 
in the determined to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal authority 
en more and to ſhow all opponents that nothing but force of arms, 
by any and a ſucceſsful war, ſhould be able to expel him. His 
. claim as heir to the houſe of Lancaſter he was reſolved 
1 Henry to advance; and never allow to be diſcuſſed: And he 
victory hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans of that 
But, family, and ſeconded by preſent power, would ſecure him 
er than a perpetual and an independent authority. 
onſiſted THESE views of Henry are not expoſed to much blame; 
r Eng- becauſe founded on good policy, and even on a ſpecies of 
No- neceſſity: But there entered into all his meaſures and 
on than counſels another motive, which admits not of the ſame 
| as an apology. The violent contentions which, during ſo long King's pre- 
ie eſta- a period, had been maintained between the rival families, — — 
Wil- and the many ſanguinary revenges which they had alter- _— of 
power nately taken on each other, had inflamed the oppoſite fac- ; 
eclined tions to a high pitch of animoſity, Henry himſelf, who 
ill the had ſeen moſt of his near friends and relations periſh in 
ntured battle or by the executioner, and who had been expoſed, in 
his own perſon, to many hardſhips and dangers, had im- 
nother bibed a violent antipathy to the York party, which no time 
f con- or experience were ever able to efface. Initead of embracing 
fuard- the preſent happy opportunity of aboliſhing theſe fatal 
OO diſtinctions, of uniting his title with that of his conſort, 
wy and of beſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends of 
"EM both families; he carried to the-throne all the partialities 
hs which belong to the head of a faction, and even the pal- 
8 ſions which are carefully guarded againſt by every true 
aſter, politician in that ſituation. To exalt the Lancaſtrian 
party, to depreſs the adherents of the houſe of Y ork, were 
79: itil the favourite objects of his purſuit; and through 
night T 4 the 
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the whole courſe of his reign, he never forgot theſe early 
prepoſſeſſions. Incapable, from his natural temper, of a 
more enlarged and more benevolent ſyſtem of policy, he 
expoſed himſelf to many preſent inconveniences, by too 
anxiouſly guarding againſt that future poſſible event, 
which might disjoin his title from that of the princeſs 
whom he eſpouſed. And while he treated the Yorkiſts 
as enemies, he ſoon rendered them ſuch, and taught them 
to diſcuſs that right to the crown, which he fo carefully 
kept ſeparate; and to perceive its weakneſs and inva- 
lidity. | 

To theſe paſſions of Henry, as well as to his ſuſpicious 

politics, we are to aſcribe the meaſures which he embraced 
two days after the battle of Boſworth. Edward Planta- 
genet, earl of Warwic, ſon of the duke of Clarence, was 
detained in a kind of confinement at Sherif-Hutton in 
Yorkſhire, by the jealouſy of his uncle Richard ; whoſe 
title to the throne was inferior to that of the young 
prince. Warwic had now reaſon to expect better treat- 
ment, as he was no obitacle to the ſucceſſion cither of 
Henryor Elizabeth; and, from a youth of ſuch tender years, 
no danger could reaſonably be apprehended. But Sir 
Robert Willoughby was ditpatched by Henry, with orders 
to take him from Sherif-Hutton, to convey him to the 
Tower, and to detain him in cloſe cuſtody *. The fame 
meſſenger carried directions that the princeſs Elizabeth, 
who had been confined to the ſame place, ſhould be con- 
ducted to London, in order to meet Henry, and there 
celebrate her nuptials. 

HENRY himſelf ſet out for the capital, and advanced 
by ſlow journies. Not to rouze the jealouſy of the people, 
he took care to avoid all appearance of military triumph ; 
and ſo to reſtrain the inſolence of victory, that every 
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thing about him bore the appearance of an eſtabliſhed © LL, 
monarch, making a peaceable progreſs through his domi- , 


nions, rather than of a prince who had opened his way 
to the throne by force of arms. The acclamations of 


148 5. 


His jovtul 
reception in 


the people were every where loud, and no leſs ſincere London. 


and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, 
on his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity; 
the nation promiſed themſelves great felicity from the new 
ſcene which opened before them. During the courſe of 
ncar a whole century the kingdom had been laid waſte by 
domeſtic wars and convulſions ; and if at any time the 
noiſe of arms had ceaſed, the ſound of faction and diſ- 
content ſtill threatened new diſorders. Henry, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to enſure a union of the 
contending titles of the two families; and having pre- 
vailed over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the 
ſucceſſion even of the houſe of York, and had filled his 
own family with blood and murder, he was, every where, 
attended with the unfeigned favour of the people. Nu- 
merous and ſplendid troops of gentry and nobility accom- 
panied his progreſs. The mayor and companies of Lon- 
don received him as he approached the city: The crowds 
of people and citizens were zealous in their expreſſions of 
ſatisfaction. But Henry, amidſt this general effuſion of 
joy, diſcovered till the ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his tem- 
per, which made him ſcorn to court popularity : He en- 
tered London in a cloſe chariot, and would not gratify 
the people with a ſight of their new ſovereign. 

Bur the king did not ſo much neglect the favour of 
the people, as to delay giving them aſſurances of his 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, which he knew to 
be ſo paſſionately deſired by the nation. On his leaving 
Britanny, he had artfully dropped ſome hints, that, if 
he ſhould ſucceed in his enterprize, and obtain the crown 


of England, he would eſpouſe Anne, the heir of that 
dutchy ; 
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C H AP. dutchy; and the report of this engagement had already 
— reached England, and had begotten anxiety in the people, 
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and even in Elizabeth herſelf. Henry took care to diſſi- 
pate theſe apprehenſions, by ſolemnly renewing, before 
the council and principal nobility, the promiſe which he 
had already given to celebrate his nuptials with the Eng. 
liſh princeſs. But though bound by honour, as well az 
by intereſt, to complete this alliance, he was reſolved to 
poſtpone it, till the ceremony of his own coronation 
ſhould be finiſhed, and till his title ſhould be recognized 
by parliament. Still anxious to ſupport his perſonal and 
hereditary right to the throne, he dreaded leſt a preceding 
marriage with the princeſs ſhould imply a participation cf 
ſovereignty in her, and raiſe doubts of his own title by 
the houſe of Lancaſter. 

' THERE raged at that time in London, and other parts 
of che kingdom, a ſpecies of malady, unknown to any 
other age or nation, the Sweating ſickneſs, which occa- 
ſtoned the ſudden death of great multitudes ; though it 
ſeemed not to be propagated by any contagious infection, 
but aroſe from the general diſpoſition of the air and of the 
human body. In leſs than twenty-four hours the pa- 
tient commonly died or recovered ; but when the peſti- 
lence had exerted its fury for a few weeks, it was oblerved, 
either from alterations in the air, or from a more proper 
regimen, which had been diſcovered, to be conſiderably 
abated . Preparations were then made for the ceremony 
of Henry's coronation, In order to heighten the ſplendor 
of that ſpectacle, he beſtowed the rank of knight ban- 
neret on twelve perſons ; and he conferred peerages on 
three. Jaſper earl of Pembroke, his uncle, was created 
duke of Bedford; Thomas lord Stanley, his father-in- 
law, earl of Derby; and Edward Courteney, carl of De- 
vonſhire. At the coronation likewiſe there appeared a 
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new inſtitution, which the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecu- 
rity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were 
termed yeomen of the guard, But left the people ſhould 
take umbrage at this unuſual ſymptom of jealouſy in the 
prince, as if it implied a perſonal diffidence of his ſub- 
jects, he declared the inſtitution to be perpetual, The 
ceremony of coronation was performed by cardinal Bour- 
chier, archbiſhop of Canterbury. 

Tre parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the 
majority immediately appeared to be devoted partizans of 
Henry ; all perſons of another diſpoſition, either declin- 
ing to ſtand in thoſe dangerous times, or being obliged to 
diſſem ble their principles and inclinations, The Lanca- 
ſtrian party had every where been ſucceſsful in the elec- 
tions; and even many had been returned, who, during 
the prevalence of the houſe of York, had been expoſed to 
the rigour of law, and had been condemned by ſentence 
of attainder and outlawry. Their right to take ſeats in 
the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred to all 
the judges, who aſſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, 
in order to deliberate on ſo delicate a ſubject. The opi- 
nion delivered was prudent, and contained a juſt tem- 
perament between law and expediency?. The judges 
determined, that the members attainted ſhould forbear 
taking their ſeat till an act were paſſed for the reverſal of 
their attainder. There was no difficulty in obtaining this 
act; and in it were comprehended a hundred and ſeven 
Rs of the king's party ©. 

But a ſcruple was ſtarted of a nature ſtill more im- 
portant. The king himſelf had been attainted ; and his 
right of ſucceſſion to the crown might thence be expoſed 
to ſome doubt. The judges extricated themſelves from 
this dangerous queſtion, by aſlerting it as a maxim; 
That the crown takes away all defects, and ſtops in 
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cc authority, the fountain was cleared, and all attainders 
« and corruptions of blood diſcharged d. Beſides that 
the caſe, from its urgent neceſſity, admitted of no delibe. 
ration; the judges probably thought, that no ſentence of 
a court of judicature had authority ſufficient to bar the 
right of ſucceſſion; that the heir of the crown was com. 
monly expoſed to ſuch jealouſy as might often occaſion 
ſtretches of law and juſtice againſt him; and that a prince 
might even be engaged in unjuſtihable meaſures during 
his predeceſſor's reign, without meriting on that account, 
to be excluded from the throne,, which was his birth. 
right. 

W1TH a parliament ſo obſequious, the king could not 
fail of obtaining whatever act of ſettlement he was pleaſed 
to require. He ſeems only to have entertained ſome doubt 
within himſelf on what claim he ſhould found his preten. 
ſions. In his ſpeech to the parliament he mentioned 
his juſt title by hereditary right : But leſt that title ſhould 
not be eſteemed ſufficient, he ſubjoined his claim by the 
judgment of God, who had given him victory over his 
enemies. And again, leſt this pretenſion ſhould be in- 
terpreted as aſſuming a right of conqueſt, he enſured to 
his ſubjects the full enjoyment of their former properties 
and poſſeſſions. 

THe entail of the crown was drawn, according to the 
ſenſe of the king, and probably in words dictated by 
him. He made no mention in it of the princeſs Eliza« 
beth, nor of any branch of her family; but in other re- 
ſpects the act was compiled with ſufficient reſerve and 
moderation. He did not inſiſt, that it ſhould contain a 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right; as, on 
the other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law 
or ordinance. He choſe a middle courſe, which, as is 
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royal I generally unavoidable in ſuch caſes, was not entirely free © x 
nder MW from uncertainty and obſcurity, It was voted, That 


s that „ the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, remain, and 
elibe. “ abide in the king; but whether as rightful heir, or 
ice of only as preſent poſſeſſor, was not determined. In like 
ir the manner, Henry was contented that the ſucceſſion ſhould 
com- be ſecured to the heirs of his body; but he pretended not, 
-alion WE in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſe of York, or 
rince ¶ to give the preference to that of Lancaſter : He left that 
uring great point ambiguous for the preſent, and truſted that, 
ount, BF if it ſhould ever become requiſite to determine it, future 
urth- Wi incidents would open the way for the deciſion. | 

Bur even after all theſe precautions, the king was ſo 
d not WF little ſatisfied with his own title, that, in the following 
eaſed Wi year, he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of 
doubt Wi it; and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
eten- Wi portunities, which the imprudence, weakneſs, or neceſ- 
ioned Wl ſties of princes afforded it to extend its influence, Inno- 
bould Wi cent VIII. the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in 
y the Wi whatever terms the king was pleaſed to deſire. All Hen- 
Tr his 's titles, by ſucceſſion, marriage, parliamentary choice, 
e in- N even conqueſt, are there enumerated; and to the whole 
ed u de ſanction of religion is added; excommunication is 


eres ¶ denounced againſt every one who ſhould either diſturb 

bim in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his body 
to the BY: the future ſucceſſion, of the crown; and from this 
ed by penalty, no criminal, except in the article of death, 
lz, could be abſolved but by the pope himſelf, or his ſpe- 
I cial commiſſioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the 
e an 


ſecurity, derived from this bull, could be a compenſation 


tain 2 fr the defect which it betrayed jn Henry's title, and 
* tor the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpoſe in 
law 
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IT was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverſe 


the houſe of Lancaſter : But the revenges, which he ex. 
erciſed againſt the adherents of the York family, to which 
he was ſo. ſoon to be allied, cannot be conſidered in the 
ſame light. Yet the parliament, at his inſtigation, paſſed 
an act of attainder againſt the late king himſelf, again 
the duke of Norfolk, the earl of Surrey, viſcount Loye,, 
the lords Zouche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard's fide in the bat- 
tle of Boſworth, How men could be guilty of treaſon, 
by ſupporting the king in poſſeſſion againſt the earl of 


Richmond, who aſſumed not the title of king, it is not 


eaſy to conceive ; and nothing but a ſervile complaiſance 
in the parliament could have engaged them to make this 
ſtretch of juſtice. Nor was it a ſmall mortification to the 
people in general, to find, that the king, prompted i. 
ther by avarice or reſentment, could, in the very begin- 
ning of his reign, ſo far violate the cordial union, which 
had previouſly been concerted between the parties, and 
to the expectation of which he had plainly owed his ſuc- 
ceſſion to the throne. | 

THe king, having gained ſo many points of conle- 
quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient to 
demand any ſupply from them, which the profound peace 
enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeiture of Ri- 
chard's adherents, ſeemed to render ſomewhat ſuperfluous, 
The parliament, however, conferred on him during liſe 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been en- 


joyed in the fame manner by ſome of his immediate pre- 


deceſſors; and they added, before they broke up, other 
money bills of no great moment. The king, on his part, 


made returns of grace and favour to his people. He pud- 
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verſe MI liſhed his royal proclamation, offering pardon to all ſuch & * 
as of had taken arms, or formed any attempts againſt him; 
e ex. MI provided they ſubmitted themſelves to mercy by a certain 1485. 
which Cay, and took the uſual oath of fealty and allegiance. 
n the Upon this proclamation many came out of their ſanctu- 
paſſed aries; and the minds of. men were every where much 
ain MI quieted. Henry choſe to take wholly to himſelf the merit 
— of an act of grace, ſo agreeable to the nation; rather 
Falter than communicate it with the parliament (as was his 
„8 brit intention), by paſſing a bill to that purpoſe. The 
other earl of Surrey, however, though he had ſubmitted, and 
ba- Lelivered himſelf into the king's hands, was ſent priſoner 


fon to the Tower. 
N DukrING this parliament, the king alſo beſtowed fa- 


arl of - 
N 3 yours and honours on ſome particular perſons who were 
nd attached to him. Edward Stafford, eldeſt fon of the 


e this duke of Buckingham, attainted in the late reign, was re- 
to the ſtored to the honours of his family, as well as to its for- 
e. une, which was very ample. This generoſity, ſo unuſual 
in Henry, was the effect of his gratitude to the memory 


egin- 
which of Buckingham, who had firſt concerted the plan of his 
„ and elevation, and who by his own ruin had made way for 


s ſuc. dat great event. Chandos of Britanny was created earl 

of Bath, Sir Giles Daubeny lord Daubeny, and Sir Ro- 
conſe bert Willoughby lord Broke. Theſe were all the titles 
ent to WI of nobility conferred by the king during this ſeſſion of 
peace parliament *, | 


F Ri. Bur the miniſters, whom Henry moſt truſted and fa- 


luous, WI voured, were not choſen from among the nobility, or 
g le Ge from among the laity. John Morton, and Richard 
1 en- Fox, two clergymen, perſons of induſtry, vigilance, and 
- pre capacity, were the men to whom he chiefly confided his 
other affairs and ſecret counſels. They had ſhared with him 
; part all his former dangers and diftrefles; and he now took 
pub. e Polydore Virgil, P. 566. 
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care to make them participate in his good fortune, They 
were both called to the privy council; Morton was 
reſtored to the biſhopric of Ely, Fox was created biſhoy 
of Exeter. The former ſoon after, upon the death of 
Bourchier, was raiſed to the ſee of Canterbury. The 
latter was made privy feal ; and ſucceffively, biſhop of 
Bath and Wells, Durham and Wincheſter, For Henry, 
as Jord Bacon obſerves, loved to employ and advance 
prelates ; becauſe, having rich biſhoprics to beſtow, it 
was eaſy for him to reward their ſervices: And it was 
his maxim to raiſe them by ſlow ſteps, and make them 
He probably ex. 
pected, that, as they were naturally more dependant on 
him than the nobility, who, during that age, enjoyed 
poſſeſſions and juriſdictions dangerous to royal authority; 
ſo the proſpect of farther elevation would render them 
ſtill more active in his ſervice, and more obſequious to his 


" commands, 


1486, 
33th Jan, 


King's mar- 
ri FAN 


In preſenting the bill of tonnage and poundage, the 
parliament, anxious to preſerve the legal, undiſputed 
ſucceſſion to the crown, had petitioned Henry, with de- 
monſtrations of the greateſt zeal, to eſpouſe the princeſs 
Elizabeth ; but they covered their true reaſon under the 
dutiful pretence of their deſire to have heirs of his body, 
He now thought in earneſt of ſatisfying the minds of his 
people in that particular, His marriage was celebrated at 
London; and that with greater appearance of univerſal 
joy, than either his firſt entry or his coronation, Heri 
remarked with much diſpleaſure this general favour borne 
to the houſe of York, The ſuſpicions, which aroſe from 
it, not only diſturbed his tranquillity during his whole 
reign ; but bred diſguſt towards his conſort herſelf, and 
poiſoned all his domeſtic enjoyments, Though virtuous, 
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amiable, and obſequious to the laſt degree, ſhe neyer met 
with a proper return of affection, or even of complaiſance 
from her huſband; and the malignant ideas of faction 
ſtill, in his ſullen mind, prevailed over all the ſentiments 


of conjugal tenderneſs. 


THE king had been carried along, with ſuch a tide of 
ſucceſs, ever fince his arrival in England, that he thought 
nothing could withſtand the fortune and authority which 
attended him. He now reſolved to make a progreſs into 
the North, where the friends of the houſe of York, and 
even the partizans of Richard, were numerous ; in 
hopes of curing, by his preſents and converſation, the 
prejudices of the malcontents. When he arrived at Not- 
tingham, he heard that viſcount Lovel, with Sir Hum- 
phrey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had ſecretly 
withdrawn themſelves from their ſanctuary at Colcheſter : 
But this news appeared not to him of ſuch importance as 
to ſtop his journey ; and he proceeded forward to York, 
He there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army, 
and were marching to beſiege the city of Worceſter : 
And that Lovel, at the head of three or four thouſand 
men, was approaching to attack him in Vork. Henry was 
not diſmayed with this intelligence. His active courage, 
full of reſources, immediately prompted him to find the 
proper remedy. Though ſurrounded with enemies in 
theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled a ſmall body of 
troops in whom he could confide; and he put them 
under the command of the duke of Bedford, He joined 
to them all his own attendants; but he found that this 
haſty armament was more formidable by their ſpirit and 
their zealous attachment to him, than by the arms or 
military ſtores with which they were provided. He there- 
fore gave Bedford orders not to approach the enemy ; but 
previouſly to try every proper expedient to diſperſe them. 
Bedford publiſhed a general promiſe of pardon to the re- 
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bs. CAS P. bels; which had a greater effe& on their leader than on this 
——— his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize, rev 


14%6. that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified 
with the fear of deſertion among his troops, that he ſud- 
denly withdrew himſelf; and, after lurking ſome time in 
Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape into Flanders, where he 
was protected by the ducheſs of Burgundy. His army 
ſubmitted to the king's clemency ; and the other rebels, 
hearing of this ſucceſs, raiſed the ſiege of Worceſter, 
and diſperſed themſelves. The Staffords took ſanctuary 
in the church of Colnham, a village near Abingdon ; but 
as it was found, that this church had not the privilege 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken thence: 
The elder was executed at Tyburn; the younger, plead- 
ing that he had been miſled by his brother, obtained a 
pardon . 
- Henxy's joy for this ſucceſs was followed, ſome time 
after, by the birth of a prince, to whom he gave the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous Britiſh king 
of that name, from whom, it was pretended, the family 
of Tudor derived its deſcent. 
— Trouvcn Henry had been able to defeat this haſty 
ple. rebellion, raiſed by the relics of Richard's partizans, his 
government was become in general unpopular : The 
ſource of public diſcontent aroſe chiefly from his preju- 
dices againſt the houſe of York, which was generally 
beloved by the nation, and which, for that very reaſon, 
became every day more the object of his hatred and jea- 
louſy. Not only a preference on all occaſions, it was 
obſerved, was given to the Lancaſtrians; but many of 
the oppoſite party had been expoſed to great ſeverity, and 
had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. 


A general reſumption likewiſe had paſſed of all grants 
made 90 the princes of the houſe of Vork; and though 


20th Sept. 
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revenue was become inſufficient to ſupport the dignity Cy 


of the crown, and though the grants, during the later 
years of Henry VI. were reſumed by the ſame law, 
yet the York party, as they were the principal ſufferers 
by the reſumption, thought it chiefly levelled againſt 
them. The ſeverity exerciſed againſt the earl of War- 
wic, begat compaſſion for youth and innocence, ex- 
poſed to ſuch oppreſſion; and his confinement in the 
Tower, the very place where Edward's children had been 
murdered by their uncle, made the public expect a like 
cataſtrophe for him, and led them to make a compariſon 
between Henry and that deteſted tyrant. And when it 
was remarked, that the queen herſelf met with harſh 
treatment, and even, after the birth of a ſon, was not ad- 
mitted to the honour of a public coronation, Henry's 
prepoſſeſſions were then concluded to be inveterate, and 
men became equally obſtinate in their diſguſt to his 
government. Nor was the manner arid addreſs of the 
king calculated to cure theſe ptejudices contracted againſt 
his adminiſtration ; but had, in every thing, a tendency 
to promote fear, or at beſt reverence, rather than good- 
will and affection b. While the high idea, entertained 
of his policy and vigour, retained the nobility and men of 
character in obedience ; the effects of his unpopular go- 
vernment ſoon appeared, by incidents of an extraordinary 
nature. * 6 

THERE lived in Oxford one Richard Simon, 2 prieſt, 
who poſſeſſed ſome ſubtlety, and ſtill more enterprize and 
temerity. This man had entertained the deſign of dif- 
turbing Henry's government, by raifing a pretender to 
his crown; and for that purpoſe, he caſt his eyes on 
Lambert Simnel, a youth of fifteen years of age, wha 
was ſon of a baker, and who, being endowed with under- 
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ſtanding above his years, and addreſs above his condition, 
ſeemed well fitted to perſonate a prince of royal extrac. 
tion. A report had been ſpread among the people, and 
received with great avidity, that Richard duke of York, 
ſecond ſon of Edward IV. had, by a ſecret eſcape, fave! 
himſelf from the cruelty of his uncle, and lay ſomewhere 
concealed in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 
rumour, had at firſt inſtructed his pupil to aſſume that 
name, which he found to be fo fondly cheriſhed by the 
public ; But hearing afterwards a new report, that War. 
wic.had made his eſcape from the Tower, and obſerving 
that this news was attended with no leſs general fatisfac. 
tion, he changed the plan of his impoſture, and made 
Simnel perſonate that unfortunate prince. Though the 
youth was qualified by nature for the part which he was 
inſtructed to act; yet was it remarked, that he was better 
informed in circumſtances relating to the royal family, 
particularly in the adventures of the earl of Waruic, 
than he could be ſuppoſed to have learned from one of 
Simon's condition: And it was thence conjectured, tit 
perſons of higher rank, partizans of the houſe of York, 
had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and had conveyed 
proper inſtructions to the actors. The queen-dowazger 
herſelf was expoſed to ſuſpicion; and it was indeed the 
general opinion, however unlikely it might ſeem, that 
ſhe had ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture. This 
woman was of a very reſtleſs diſpoſition. Finding that, 
inſtead of receiving the reward of her ſervices, in con- 
tributing to Henry's elevation, ſhe herſelf was fallen into 
abſolute inſigniicance, her daughter treated with ſeverity, 
and all her friends brought under ſubjection, ſhe had 
conceived the moſt violent animoſity againſt him, and 
had reſolved to make him feel the effects of her reſent- 
ment, She knew that the impoſtor, however ſucceſsful, 
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might eaſily at laſt be ſet aſide; and if a way could be C L, A p. 
found at his riſque to ſubvert the government, ſhe hope. 


that a ſcene might be opened, which, though difficult at 
preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and 
be on the whole leſs irkſome to her, than that ſlavery and 
contempt to which ſhe was now reduced &. 

Bur whatever care Simon might take to convey inſtrue- 
tion to his pupil Simnel, he was ſenſible, that the impoſ- 
ture would not bear a cloſe inſpection; and he was there- 
fore determined to open the firſt public ſcene of it in 
Ireland. That iſland, which was zealouſly attached to 
the houſe of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the 
memory of Clarence, Warwic's father, who had been 
their lieutenant, was improvidently allowed by Henry to 
remain in the ſame condition in which he found it ; and 
all the counſellors and officers, who had been appointed 
by his predeceſſor, , ſtill retained their authority. No 
ſooner did Simnel preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitz-gerald, 
earl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection as the 
unfortunate Warwic, than that credulous nobleman, not 
ſuſpeting ſo bold an impoſture, gave attention to him, 
and began to conſult ſome perfons of rank with regard to 
tais extraordinary incident. Theſe he found even more 
ſanguine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: And in 
proportion as the ſtory diffuſed itſelf among thoſe of lower 
condition, it became the object of ſtil] greater paſſion and 
credulity, till the people in Dublin with one conſent 
tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plan- 
tazen2t, Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural 
propenſion, they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV, 
who ſtood before Warwic in the order of ſucceſſion ; they 
payed the pretended prince attendance as their ſovereign, 
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lodged him in the caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with . 


a diadem taken from a ſtatue of the virgin, and publicly 
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C hf P. proclaimed him king, by the appellation of Edward VT, 


Tae whole iſland followed the example of the capi- 
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tal; and not a ſword was any where drawn in Henry's 
quarrel. 3 

WHEN this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to ſome perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at preſent to 


leave England, where, he ſuſpected, the conſpiracy was 
Arſt framed, and where, he knew, many perſons of con- 


dition, and the people in general, were much diſpoſed to 
give it countenance. In order to diſcover the ſecret 
ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt this 
open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his mi- 
niſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorous de. 
fence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his enemies, 

THe firſt event, which followed theſe deliberations, 
gave ſurprize to the public : It was the ſeizure of the 
queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her lands and reve- 
nue, and the cloſe confinement of her perſon in the nun- 
nery of Bermondeſey. This act of authority was covered 
with a very thin pretence, It was alleged that, not- 
withſtanding the ſecret agreement to marry her daughter 
to Henry, ſhe had yet yielded to the ſolicitations and me- 
naces of Richard, and had delivered that princeſs and her 
ſiſters into the hands of the tyrant. This crime, which was 
now become obſolete, and might admit of alleviations, 


vas therefore ſuſpected not to be the real cauſe of the ſe- 


verity with which ſhe was treated ; and men believed 
that the king, unwilling to accuſe ſo near a relation of a 
conſpizacy againſt him, had cloaked his vengeance or pre- 
caution under colour of an offence known to the whole 
world I. They were afterwards the more confirmed in 
this ſuſpicion, when they found, that the unfortunate 
queen, though ſhe ſurvived this diſgrace ſeveral years, 


Bacon, p. 583. Polydore Virgil, p. 571. 
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WE. NAY 
was never treated with any more lenity, but was allowed C FA. p. 
to end her life in poverty, ſolitude, and confinement. we 
1436, * 


THE next meaſure of the king's was of a leſs excep- 
tionable nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould be taken 
from the Tower, be led in proceſſion through the ſtreets 
of London, be conducted to St. Paul's, and there expoſed 
to the view of the whole people. He even gave direc- 
tions that ſome men of rank, attached to the houſe of 
York, and beſt acquainted with the perſon of this prince, 
ſhould approach him, and converſe with him: And he 
truſted that theſe, being convinced of the abſurd im- 
poſture of Simnel, would put a ſtop to the credulity of 
the populace. The expedient had its effect in England: 
But in Ireland the people ſtill perſiſted in their revolt, 
and zealouſly retorted on the king the reproach of propa- 
eating an impoſture, and of having ſhewn a counterfeit 


Warwic to the public, 

HENRY had ſoon reaſon to apprehend that the deſign 
againſt him was not laid on ſuch flight foundations as the 
abſurdity of the contrivance ſeemed to indicate. John, 
earl of Lincoln, ſon of John de la Pole, duke of Suffolk, 
and of Elizabeth, eldeſt ſiſter to Edward IV. was engag- 
ed to take part in the conſpiracy. This nobleman, who 
poſſeſſed capacity and courage, had entertained very aſpir- 
ing views; and his ambition was encouraged by the 
known intentions of his uncle Richard, who had formed 
a deſign, in caſe. he himſelf ſhould die without iſſue, of 
declaring Lincoln ſucceſſor to the crown, The king's 
jealouſy againſt all eminent perſons of the York party, and 
his rigour towards Warwic, had farther ftruck Lincoln 
with apprehenſions, and made him reſolve to ſeek for 
ſafety in the moſt dangerous counſels, Having fixed a 
ſecret correſpondence with Sir Thomas Broughton, a 
man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flan- 
ders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him ; and he 

. lived, 
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lived, during ſome time, in the court of his aunt the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited 
over, 


MARGARET, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, not having any children of her-own, attached 
herſelf, with an entire friendſhip, to her daughter-in-law, 
married to Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria ; and after 
the death of that princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her affection 
to Philip and Margaret, her children, and occupied her- 
ſelf in the care of their education and of their perſons, 
By her virtuous conduct and demeanour ſhe had acquired 
great authority among the Flemings; and lived with 
much dignity, as well as œconomy, upon that ample 
dowry which ſhe inherited from her huſband. The re- 
ſentments of this princeſs were no leſs warm than her 
friendſhips; and that ſpirit of faction, which it is 66 
difficult for a ſocial and ſanguine temper to guard againſt, 
had taken ſtrong poſſeſſion of her heart, and entrenched 


| ſomewhat on the probity which ſhone fort1 in the other 
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parts of her character. Hearing of the malignant jea- 
louſy entertained by Henry againſt her family, and his 


oppreſſion of all its partizans, ſhe was moved with the 


higheft indignation, and the determined to make him 
repent of that enmity to which ſo many of her friends, 
without any reaſon or neceflity, had fallen victims. 
After conſulting with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhe hired a 
body of two thouſand veteran Germans, under the com- 
mand of Martin Swart, a brave and experienced officer n; 
and ſent them over, together with theſe two noblemen, 
to join Simnel in Ireland. The countenance given by 
perſons of ſuch high rank, and the acceſſion of this mi- 
litary force, much raiſed the courage of the Iriſh, and 


made them entertain the reſolution of invading Eng- 
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prevalent as it appeared to be in Ireland. The po- 


verty alſo, under which they laboured, made it im- 
poſſible for them to ſupport, any longer, their new 
court and army, and inſpired them with a ſtrong deſire 
of enriching themſelves by plunder and preferment in 
England. 

HENRY was not ignorant of theſe intentions of his 
enemies ; and he prepared himſelf for defence. He or- 
dered troops to be levied in different parts of the king- 
dom, and put them under the command of the duke of 
Bedford and earl of Oxford. He confined the marquis 
of Dorſet, who, he ſuſpected, would reſent the injuries 
ſuffered by his mother the queen dowager: And, to 
gratify the people by an appearance of devotion, he made 
a pilgrimage to our lady of Walſingham, famous for 
miracles; and there offered up prayers for ſucceſs, and 
for deliverance from his enemies. 

BeinG informed that Simnel was landed at Foudrey in 
Lancaſhire, he drew together his forces, and advanced 
towards the enemy as far as Coventry, The rebels had 
entertained hopes that the diſaffected counties in the 
North would riſe in their favour : 
neral, averſe to join Iriſh and German invaders, con- 
vinced of Lambert's impoſture, and kept in awe by the 
king's reputation for ſucceſs and conduct, either remain- 
ed in tranquillity, or gave afiiſtance to the royal army. 
The earl of Lincoln, therefore, who commanded the re- 
els, finding no hopes but in victory, was determined to 
bring the matter to a ſpeedy deciſion ; and the king, 
ſupported by the native courage of his temper, and em- 
boldened by a great acceſſion of volunteers, who had 
joined him under the earl of Shrewſbury and lord 
Strange, declined not the combat, 
met at Stoke, in the . of Nottingham, and fought a 

battle, 


But the people in ge- 
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pauted than could have been expected from the inequality 
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of their force. All the leaders of the rebels were reſolved 
to conquer or to periſh ; and they inſpired their troops with 
like reſolution. The Germans alſo, being veteran and 
experienced ſoldiers, kept the event long doubtful ; and 
even the Iriſh, though ill- armed, and almoſt defenceleſs, 
ſhowed themſelves not defective in ſpirit and bravery, 
The king's victory was purchaſed with loſs, but* was 


entirely deciſive. Lincoln, Broughton, and Swart, pe. 


riſhed in the field of battle, with four thouſand of their 
followers. As Lovel was never more heard of, he was 
believed to have undergone the ſame fate. Simnel, with 
his tutor, Simon, was taken priſoner, .Simon, being 
a prieſt, was not tried at law, and was only committed 
to cloſe cuſtody : Simnel was too contemptible to be an 
object either of apprehenſion or reſentment to Henry, 
He was pardoned, and made a ſcullion in the king's 
kitchen ;- whence he was afterwards advanced to the rank 
of a falconer b. 

HENRY had now leiſure to revenge himſelf on his 
enemies. He made a progreſs into the northern parts, 
where he gave many proofs of his rigorous diſpoſition. A 
{trict enquiry was made after thoſe who had aſſiſted or 
favourcd the rebels. The puniſhments were not all ſan- 
guinary : The king made his revenge ſubſervient to his 
avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents. 
The proceedings of the courts, and even the courts 
themſelves, were arbitrary. Either the criminals were 
tried by commiſſioners appointed for the purpoſe, or they 
ſuffered puniſhment by ſentence of a court-martial. And, 
as a rumour had preyailed before the battle of Stoke, that 
the rebels had gained the victory, that the royal army 
was cut in picces, and that the king himſelf had eſcaped 
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by flight, Henry was reſolved to interpret the belief or C — p. 


propagation of this report as a mark of diſaffection; and av 


he puniſhed many for that pretended crime. But ſuch, 
in this age, was the ſituation of the Engliſh government, 
that the royal prerogative, which was but imperfectly 
reſtrained during the moſt peaceable periods, was ſure, in 
tumultuous, or even ſuſpicious times, which frequently 
recurred, to break all bounds of law, and to violate pub- 
lic liberty. 

AFTER the king had gratified his rigour by the puniſh- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give contentment 
to the people, in a point which, though a mere cere- 
mony, was paſſionately deſired by them. The queen 
had been married near two years, but had not yet been 
crowned ; and this affectation of delay had given great 
diſcontent to the public, and had been one principal 
ſource of the diſaffection which prevailed, The king, 
inſtructed by experience, now finiſhed the ceremony of 
her coronation ; and, to ſhew a diſpoſition ſtill more gra- 
cigus, he reſtored to liberty the marquis of Dorſet, who 
þad been able to clear himſelf of all the ſuſpicions enter- 
tained againſt him, 
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State of foreign affairs 
ain f the Low Countries 
of Britanny 
French embaſſy to England 
French court —— An inſurrection in the North 

ſuppreſſed —— King ſends forces into Britanny—— 
Annexation of Britanny to France A Parliament 

Var with France —— Invaſion of Franc 

Peace with France Perkin Warbec— 

. His impoſture He is avowed by the ducheſs if 

Burgund) and by many of the Engliſh nobili 
Trial and execution of Stanley —— A per. 
liament. 


H E king acquired great reputation throughout Eu- 

rope by the vigorous and proſperous conduct of his 
" domeſtic affairs: But as ſome incidents, about this time, 
invited him to look abroad, and exert himſelf in behalf 
of his allies, it will be neceſſary, in order to give a jult 
account of his foreign meaſures, to explain the ſituation 
of the neighbouring kingdoms ; beginning with Scot- 
land, which lies moſt contiguous. 

ThE kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that 
ſtate which diſtinguiſhes a civilized monarchy, and 
which enables the government, by the force of its laws 
and inſtitutions alone, without any extraordinary capa- 
city in the ſovereign, to maintain itſelf in order and tran- 
quillity. James III. who now filled the throre, was 3 


prince of little induſtry, and of a narrow genius ; and 
though 
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though it behoved him to yield the reins of government e H A Pp. 
XXV, 

to his miniſters, he had never been able to make an 
choice which could give contentment both to himſelf 1288. 
and to his people. When he beſtowed his confidence on 
any of the principal nobility, he found that they exalted 
their own family to ſuch a height as was dangerous to 
the prince, and gave umbrage to the ſtate: When he 
conferred favour on any perſon of meaner birth, on 
whoſe ſubmiſſion he could more depend, the barons of 
his kingdom, enraged at the power of an upſtart minion, 
proceeded to the utmoſt extremities againſt their ſove- 
reign. Had Henry entertained the ambition of conqueſts, 
a tempting opportunity now offered of reducing that | wy 
kingdom to ſubjection; but as he was probably ſenſibie | 
that a warlike people, though they might be over-run by 
reaſon of their domeſtic diviſions, could not be retained 
in obedience without a regular military force, which was 
then unknown in England, he rather intended the 're- 1 
newal of the peace with Scotland, and ſent an embaſſy 
to James for that purpoſe. But the Scots, who never | 
delired a durable peace with England, and who deemed 
their ſecurity to conſiſt in conſtantly preſerving them- 1 
ſelves in a warlike poſture, would not agree to more 1 
than a ſeven years truce, which was accordingly con- [| 
cluded e. 

Taz European ſtates on the continent were then haſt- 
ening faſt to the ſituation in which they have remained, 
without any material alteration, for near three centuries ; 
and began to unite themſelves into one extenſive ſyſtem 
of policy, which comprehended the chief powers of 
Chriſtendom. Spain, which had hitherto been almoſt «... of 
entirely occupied within herſelf, now became formid- Sin. 
able by the union of Aragon and Caſtile in the perſons 
of Ferdinand and Iſabella, who, being princes of great 
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CH AP. capacity, employed their force in enterprizes the moſt 


XXV 


k—— advantageous to their combined monarchy. The con- 
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France. 


queſt of Granada from the Moors was then undertaken, 
and brought near to a happy concluſion. And, in that 
expedition, the military genius of Spain was revived; 
honour and ſecurity were attained ; and her princes, no 
longer kept in awe by a domeſtic enemy ſo dangerous, 
began to enter into all the tranſactions of Europe, and 
make a great figure in every war and negociation. 

Max1mILIAN, king of the Romans, fon of the em- 
peror Frederic, had, by his marriage with the heireſs of 
Burgundy, acquired an intereſt in the Netherlands ; and, 
though the death of his confort had weakened his con- 
nexions with that country, he ſtill pretended to the go- 
vernment as tutor to his fon Philip, and his authority 
had been acknowledged by Brabant, Holland, and ſever: 
of the provinces. But as Flanders and Hainault ſtill re. 
fuſed to ſubmit to his regency, and even appointed other 
tutors to Philip, he had been engaged in long wars againf 
that obſtinate people, and never was able thoroughly to 
ſubdue their ſpirit. That he might free himſelf from 
the oppoſition of France, he had concluded a peace with 
Lewis XI. and had given his daughter, Margaret, then 
an infant, in marriage to the dauphin; together with 
Artois, Franche-Compte, and Charolois, as her dowry, 
But this alliance had not produced the deſired effect. 
The dauphin ſucceeded to the crown of France by the 
appellation of Charles VIII. ; but Maximilian ſtill found 
the mutinies of the Flemings fomented by the intrigues 
of the court of France. 

FRANCE, during the two preceding reigns, had made 
a mighty encreaſe in power and greatneſs; and had 
not other ſtates of Europe at the ſame time received 
an acceſſion of force, it had been impoſſible to have re- 
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Guienne, Provence, and Burgundy, had been united to 


the crown ; the Engliſh had been expelled from all their 
conqueſts ; the authority of the prince had been raiſed to 
ſuch a height as enabled him to maintain law and 
order; a conſiderable military force was -kept on foot, 
and the finances were able to ſupport it. Lewis XI. 
indeed, from whom many of theſe advantages were de- 
rived, was dead, and had left his. fon, in early youth 
and ill educated, to ſuſtain the weight of the monarchy : 
But, having entruſted the government to his daughter 
Anne, lady of Beaujeu, a woman of ſpirit and capacity, 
the French power ſuffered no check or decline. On the 
contrary, this princeſs formed the great project, which 
at laſt ſhe happily effected, of uniting to the crown, 
Britanny, the laſt and moſt independent fief of the mo- 
narchy. 

Francis IT. duke of Britanny, conſcious of his own 
incapacity for government, had reſigned himſelf to the 
direction of Peter Landais, a man of mean birth, more 
remarkable for abilities than for virtue or integrity. 
The nobles of Britanny, diſpleaſed with the great ad- 
vancement of this favourite, had even proceeded to diſ- 
affection againſt their ſovereign ; and, after many tumults 
and diſorders, they at laſt united among themſelves, and 
in a violent manner ſeized, tried, and put to death the 
obnoxious miniſter. Dreading the reſentment of the 
prince for this invaſion of his authority, many of them 
retired to France; others, for protection and ſafety, main- 
tained a ſecret correſpondence with the French mini- 
ſtry, who, obſerving the great diſſentions among the Bre- 
tons, thought the opportunity favourable for invading the 
dutchy ; and fo much the rather, as they could cover their 
ambition under the ſpecious pretence of providing ; for do- 
meſtic ſecurity. 
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preſumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed the ad- 
miniſtration with the lady of Beaujeu ; and though hi 
pretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, he Mill main. 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid ſchemes 
for ſubverting the authority of that princeſs. Finding 
his conſpiracies detected, he took to arms, and fortified 
himſelf in Beaugenci ; but as his revolt was precipitate, 
before his confederates were ready to join him, he had 
been obliged to ſubmit, and to receive ſuch conditions a 
the French miniſtry were pleaſed to impoſe upon him, 
Actuated, however, by his ambition, and even by his fears, 
he ſoon retired out of France, and took ſhelter with the 
duke of Britanny, who was deſirous of ſtrengthening him- 
ſelf againſt the deſigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the friend. 
ſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This latter prince 
alſo, perceiving the aſcendant which he ſoon acquired 
over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many of his 
partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
deſign of aggrandizing himſelf by a marriage with Anne, 
the heir of that opulent dutchy. 

The barons of Britanny, who ſaw all favour engroſſed 
by the duke of Orleans and his train, renewed a ſtrictet 
correſpondence with France, and even invited the French 
king to make an invaſion on their country. Deſirous, 
however, of preſerving its independency, they had regu- 


lated the number of ſuccours which France was to ſend 


them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in Bri- 
tanny ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of that monarchy : 
A vain precaution, where revolted ſubjects treat with a 
power ſo much ſuperior ! The French invaded Britanny 
with forces three times more numerous than thoſe which 
they had promiſed to the barons; and, advancing into the 
heart of the country, laid ſiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe 


them, the duke raiſed a numerous, but ill-diſciplined 
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army, w which he put under the command of the duke of C HA Eo 
Orleans, the count of Dunois, and others of the French — 


nobility. The army, diſcontented with his choice, and 
jealous ot their confederates, ſoon diſbanded, and left their 
prince with too ſmall a force to keep the field againſt his 
invaders. He retired to Vannes; but being hotly purſued 
by the French, who had now made themſelves maſters of 
Ploermel, he eſcaped to Nantz ; and the enemy, having 
previouſly taken and garriſoned Vannes, Dinant, and 
other places, laid cloſe ſiege to that city. The barons 
of Britanny, finding their country menaced with total ſub- 


jection, began gradually to withdraw from the French 


army, and to make peace with their ſovereign. 

Tats deſertion, however, of the Bretons diſcouraged 
not the court of France from purſuing her favourite pro- 
ject of reducing Britanny to ſubjection. The fituation 
of Europe appeared favourable to the execution of this 
deſign. Maximilian was indeed engaged in cloſe alliance 
with the duke of Britanny, and had even bpened a treaty 
for marrying his daughter z but he was on all occaſions ſo 
indigent, and at that time ſo diſquieted by the mutinies 
of the Flemings, that little effectual aſſiſtance could be 
expected from him. Ferdinand was entirely occupied in 
the conqueſt of Granada; and it was alſo known, that, 
if France would reſign to him Rouſillon and Cerdagne, 
to which he had pretenſions, ſhe could at any time en- 
gage him to abandon the intereſt of Britanny. England 
alone was both enabled by her power, and engaged by 
her intereſts, to ſupport the independency of that dutchy; 
and the moſt dangerous oppoſition was therefore, by Anne 
of Beaujeau, expected from that quarter. In order to 
cover her real deſigns, no ſooner was ſhe informed of 
Henry's ſucceſs againſt Simnel and his partizans, than 
ſhe diſpatched ambaſſadors to the court of London, and 
made profeſſions of the greateſt truſt and confidence in 
that monarch, 
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Tur ambaſſadors, after congratulating Henry on his 
late victory, and communicating to him, in the moſt 


cordial manner, as to an intimate friend, ſome ſuc. 


ceſles of their maſter againſt Maximilian, came in the 
progreſs of their diſcourſe to mention the late tranſ- 
actions in Britanny. They told him that the duke hay- 
ing giyen protection to French fugitives and rebels, the 
king had been neceſſitated, contrary to his intention and 
inclination, to carry war into that dutchy : That the ho. 
nour of the crown was intereſted not to ſuffer a vaſſal ſo 
far to forget his duty to his liege lord; nor was the ſecu- 
rity of the government leſs concerned to prevent the 
confequences of this dangerous temerity : That the fugi- 
tives were no mean or obſcure perſons ; but, among 
others, the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, 
who, finding himſelf obnoxious to juſtice for treaſonable 
practices in France, had fled into Britanny ; where he 
ſill perſevered in laying ſchemes of rebellion againft his 
fovereign: That the war being thus, on the part of the 
French monarch, entirely defenſive, it would immediately 
ceaſe, when the duke of Britanny, by returning to his 
duty, ſhould remove the cauſe of it : That their maſter 
was ſenſible of the obligations which the duke, in very 
critical times, had conferred on Henry ; but it was 
known alſo, that, in times ſtill more critical, he or his 
mercenary counſellors had deſerted him, and put his life 
in the utmoſt hazard: That his ſole refuge in theſe deſ- 
perate extremities had been the court of France, which 
not only protected his perſon, but ſupplied him with men 
and money, with which, aided by his own valour and 
conduct, he had been enabled to mount the throne of 
England: That France, in this tranſaction, had, from 


; friendſhip to Henry, acted contrary to what, in a narrow 


view, might be eſteemed her own intereſt; ſince, inſtead 


of an odious tyrant, ſhe had contributed to eſtabliſh on a 
rival 
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tival throne a prince endowed with ſuch virtue and abi- C =, A Pp. 
lities: And that as both the juſtice of the cauſe, and the ! 


obligations conferred on Henry, thus preponderated on the 
ſide of France, ſhe reaſonably expected that, if the ſitua- 
tion of his affairs did not permit him to give her aſſiſt- 
ance, he would at leaſt preſerve a neuttality between the 
contending parties ?. 

Tais diſcourſe of the French ambaſſadors was plau- 
ſible; and to give it greater weight, they comunicated 
to Henry, as in confidence, their maſter's intention, after 
he ſhould have ſettled the differences with Britanny, to 
lead an army into Italy, and make good his pretenſions 
to the kingdom of Naples: A project which, they knew, 
would give no umbrage to the court of England. But 
all theſe artifices were in vain employed againſt the pene- 
tration of the king. He clearly ſaw, that France had 
entertained the view of ſubduing Britanny; but he alſo 
perceived, that ſhe would meet with great, and, as he 
thought, inſuperable difficulties in the execution of her 
project. The native force of that dutchy, he knew, had 
always been conſiderable, and had often, without any fo- 
reign aſſiſtance, reſiſted the power of France; the natural 
temper of the French nation, he imagined, would make 
them eaſily abandon any enterprize which required per- 


ſeverance ; and as the heir of the crown was confederated 


with the duke of Britanny, the miniſters would be Rill 
more remiſs in proſecuting a ſcheme, which muſt draw 
on them his reſentment and diſpleaſure. Should even 
theſe internal obſtructions be removed, Maximilian, whoſe 
enmity to France was well known, and who now paid his 
addreſſes to the heireſs of Britanny, would be able to 
make a diverſion on the fide of Flanders ; nor could it be 
expected that France, if he proſecuted ſuch ambitious 
projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by 
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C H AP. Ferdinand and Iſabella. Above all, he thought the 
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French court could never expect that England, ſo deeply 


1488. 


intereſted to preſerve the independency of Britanny, 
ſo able by her power and ſituation to give effectual 
and prompt aſſiſtance, would permit ſuch an acceſſion 
of force to her rival. He imagined, therefore, that the 
miniſters of France, convinced of the impracticability of 
their ſcheme, would at laſt embrace pacific views, and 
would abandon an enterprize ſo obnoxious to all the po. 
tentates of Europe. 


Tuls reaſoning of Henry was ſolid, and might juſtly 
engage him in dilatory and cautious meaſures: But there 
entered into his conduct another motive, which was apt 
to draw him beyond the juſt bounds, becauſe founded on 
a ruling paſſion, His frugality, which by degrees dege- 
nerated into avarice, made him averſe to all wWarlike en- 
terprizes and diſtant expeditions, and engaged him pre- 
viouſly to try the expedient of negociation. He diſpatched 
Urſwic, his almoner, a man of addreſs and abilities, to 
make offer of his mediation to the contending parties : 
An offer which, he thought, if accepted by France, 
would ſoon lead to a compoſure of all differences ; if re- 
fuled or eluded, would at leaſt diſcover the perſeverance 
of that court in her ambitious projects. Urſwic found 
the lady of Beaujeu, now ducheſs of Bourbon, engaged 
in the ſiege of Nantz, and had the ſatisfaction to find that 
his maſter's offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 
with many expreſſions of confidence and moderation. That 
able princeſs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, who 
governed the court of Britanny, foreſeeing that every ac- 
commodation muſt be made at his expence, would uſe all 
his intereſt to have Henry's propoſal rejected; and would 
by that means make an apology for the French meaſures, 
and draw on the Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and 
injuſtice, The event juſtiſied her prudence, When the 

| | Engliſh 
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Britanny, he received for anſwer, in the name of that 
prince, that having ſo long acted the part of protector and 
guardian to Henry, during his youth and adverſe fortune, 
he had expected, from a monarch of ſuch virtue, «more: 
effectual aſſiſtance in his preſent diſtreſſes, than a barren 
offer of mediation, which ſuſpended not the progreſs of 
the French arms: That if Henry's gratitude were not ſuf- 
ficient to engage him in ſuch a meaſure, his prudence, as 
king of England, ſhould diſcover to him the pernicious 
conſequences attending the conqueſt of Britanny, and its 
annexation to the crown of France: That that kingdom, 
already too powerful, would be enabled, by ſo great an 
acceſſion of force, to diſplay, to the ruin of England, 
that hoſtile diſpoſition which had always ſubſiſted be- 
tween thoſe rival nations: That Britanny, ſo uſeful an 
ally, which, by its fituation, gave the Engliſh an entrance 
into the heart of France; being annexed to that kingdom, 
would be equally enabled, from its ſituation, to diſturb, 
either by piracies or naval armaments, the commerce 
and peace of England: And that, if the duke rejected 
Henry's mediation, it proceeded neither from an inclina- 
tion toa war, which he experienced to be ruinous to him, 
nor from a confidence in his own force, which he knew 
to be much inferior to that of the enemy ; but, on the 
contrary, from a ſenſe of his preſent neceſſities, which 
muſt engage the king to act the part of his confederate, 
not that of a mediator, 

WHEN this anſwer was reported to the king, he aban- 
doned not the plan which he had formed: He only con- 
cluded, that ſome more time was requiſite to quell the 
obſtinacy of the Bretons, and make them ſubmit to reaſon, 
And when he learned that the people of Britanny, anxi- 
ous for their duke*s ſafety, had formed a tumultuary army 
of 60,000 men, and had obliged the French to raiſe the 
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CH A P. ſiege of Nantz, he fortified himſelf the more in his 
XXV. = | 
opinion, that the court of France would at laſt be re- 
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23th July. 


duced, by multiplied obſtacles and difficulties, to aban- 
don the project of reducing Britanny to ſubjection. 
He continued therefore his ſcheme of negociation, and 
thereby expoſed himſelf to be deceived by the artifices 
of the French miniſtry; who, {till pretending pacific 
intentions, ſent lord Bernard Daubigny, a Scotch man 
of quality, to London, and preſſed Henry not to be 
diſcouraged in offering his mediation to the court of 
Britanny. The king, on his part, diſpatched another em- 
baſſy, conſiſting. of Urſwic, the Abbot of Abingdoii, and 
Sir Richard Tonſtal, who carried new propoſals for an 


amicable treaty. No effectùal ſuccours, meanwhile, were 


provided for the diſtreſſed Bretons, Lord Woodville, 
brother to the queen dowager, having aſked leave to 
raiſe underhand a body of volunteers, and to tranſport 
them into Britanny, met with a refuſal from the king, 
who was deſirous of preſerving the appearance of a ſtrict 
neutrality. That nobleman, however, ſtil] perſiſted in 
his purpoſe. He went over to the Iſle of Wight, of 
which he was governor ; levied a body of 400 men; and 
having at laſt obtained, as is ſuppoſed, the ſecret permiſ- 
fion of Henry, failed with them to Britanny, This en- 
terprize proved fatal to the leader, and brought ſmall 
relief to the unhappy duke. The Bretons raſhly engaged 
in a general action with the French at St. Aubin, and 
were diſcomfited. Woodville and all the Engliſh were 
put to the ſword ; together with a body of Bretons, who 
had been accoutred in the garb of Engliſhmen, in order 


to ſtrike a greater terror into the French, to whom the 


martial proweſs of that nation was always formidable 9, 


The duke of Orleans, the prince of Orange, and many 


other perſons of rank were taken priſoners : And the mi- 
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litary force of | Britanny was totally broken, 


fill greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate 
with a final ſubjection. 

THOUGH the king did not prepare againſt theſe events, 
fo hurtful to the intereſts of England, with ſufficient vi- 
gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
them. Determined to maintain a pacific conduct, as far 
as the ſituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the 
warlike temper of his ſubjects, and obſerved, that their 
ancient and inveterate animoſity to France was now 
revived by the proſpect of this great acceſſion to her 
power and gt andeur. He refolved therefore to make ad- 
vantage of this diſpoſition, and draw ſome ſupplies from 
the people, on pretence of giving afliſtance to the duke of 
Britanny. He had ſummoned a parliament at Weſtmin- 
ſer”; and he ſoon perſuaded them to grant him a conſi- 
derable ſubſidy *. But this ſupply, though voted by par- 


liament, involved the king in unexpected difficulties, - 


The counties of Durham and York, always diſcontented 
with Henry's government, and farther provoked by the 
late oppreſhons, under which they had laboured, after the 
ſuppreſſion. of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the commiſſion- 
ers who were appointed to levy the tax. The commiſ- 
ſioners, terrified with this appearance of ſedition, made 


application to the earl of Northumberland, and deſired of 


him advice and aſſiſtance in the execution of their office, 
That nobleman thought the matter of importance enough 
to conſult the king ; who, unwilling to yield to the hu- 
mours of a diſcontented populace, and foreſeeing the per- 
nicious conſequence of ſuch a precedent, renewed his 
orders for ſtrictly levying the impoſition. Northumber- 


r gth November, 1487. s Palydore Virgil, p. 579, ſays, that 
this impoſition was a capitation tax; the other hiſtorians ſay, it was a tax of 


two ſhillings in the pound, ' 
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CH ARE. land ſummoned together the juſtices and chief freeholders, 
L—— and delivered the king's commands in the moſt imperious 


1488. 


terms, which, he thought, would inforce obedience, but 
which tended only to provoke the people, and make t 
believe him the adviſer of thoſe orders which he delivered 
to them.. They flew to arms, attacked Northumberland 
in his houſe, and put him to death, Having incurred 
ſuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 
to declare againſt t the king himſelf ; and being inſtigated 
by John Achamber, a ſeditious fellow of low birth, they 
choſe Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them. 
ſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was not diſmayed 
with an inſurrection ſo precipitate and ill- ſupported. He 
immediately levied a force, which he put under the com- 
mand of the earl of Surrey, whom he had freed from 
confinement, and received into favour. His intention 
was to ſend down theſe troops, in order to check the pro- 
greſs of the rebels; ; while he himſelf ſhould follow with 
a greater body, which would abſolutely inſure ſucceſs, 
But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter 
alone a raw and unarmed multitude ; and he ſucceeded in 
the attempt. The rebels were diffipated ; John Acham- 
ber was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed with 
ſome of his accomplices ; Sir John Egremont fed to the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, who gave him protection; the 
greater number of the rebels received a pardon. 
Henry had probably expected, when he obtained this 
grant from parliament, that he ſhould be able to termi- 
nate the affair of Britanny by negociation, and that he 
might thereby All his coffers with the money levied by 
the impoſition. But as the diſtreſſes of the Bretons 
{till multiplied, and became every day more urgent ; he 
found himſelf under the neceſſiry of taking more vigorous 
meaſures, in order to ſupport them, On the death of 
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to the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the duke of Or- 
leans was now captive in France, their former pretence 
for hoſtilities could no longer ſerve as a cover to their am- 
bition. The king reſolved, therefore, to engage as auxi- 
liary to Britanny; and to conſult the intereſts, as well as 
deſires of his people, by oppoſing himſelf to the progreſs 
of the French power. Beſides entering into a league with 


Maximilian, and another with Ferdinand, which were 


diſtant reſources, he levied a body of troops, to the num- 
ber of 6000 men, with an intention of tranſporting them 
into Britanny. Still anxious, however, for the re-pay- 
ment of his expences, he concluded a treaty with the 
young ducheſs, by which ſhe engaged to deliver into his 
hands two ſea-port towns, there to remain till ſhe ſhould 
entirely refund the charges of the armament *. Though 
he engaged for the ſervice of theſe troops during the ſpace 
of ten months only, yet was the ducheſs obliged, by 
the neceſſity of her affairs, to ſubmit to ſuch rigid condi- 
tions, impoſed by an ally ſo much concerned in intereſt 
to protect her. The forces arrived under the command 
of lord Willoughby of Broke; and made the Bretons, 
during ſome time, maſters of the field. The French 
retired into their garriſons; and expected, by dilatory 
meaſures, to waſte the fire of the Engliſn, and diſguſt 
them with the enterprize. The ſcheme was well laid, 
and met with ſucceſs. Lord Broke found ſuch diſcord 
and confuſion in the counſels of Britanny, that no mea- 
ſures could be concerted for any undertaking ; no ſupply 
obtained ; no proviſions, carriages, artillery, or military 
ſtores procured. The whole court was rent into fac- 
tions: No one miniſter had acquired the aſcendant: And 
whatever project was formed by one, was ſure to be tra- 
verfed by another. The Engliſh, diſconcerted in every 
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e HAP. enterprize by theſe animofities and uncertain counſels, 
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* _ feturned home as ſoon as the time of their ſervice was 


14: 9. 


elapſed ; leaving only a ſmall garrifon in thoſe towns 
which had been conſigned into their hands. During their 
ſtay in Britanny, they had only contributed ſtill farther to 
waſte the country; and by their departure, they left it 
entirely at the mercy of the enemy. So feeble was the 
ſuccour which Henry, in this important conjunQure, 
afforded his ally, whom the invaſion of a foreign enemy, 
concurring with domeſtic diſſenſions, had reduced to the 
utmoſt diſtreſs. 

Tux great object of the domeſtic diſſenſions in Britan- 
ny was the diſpoſal of the young ducheſs in marriage, 
The mareſchal Rieux, favoured by Henry, ſeconded the 


uit of the lord d'Albret, who led ſome forces to her 


aſſiſtance. The chancellor Montauban, obſerving the 
averſion of the ducheſs to this ſuitor, infiſted that a petty 
prince, ſuch as d'Albret, was unable to ſupport Anne in 
her preſent extremities; and he recommended ſome more 
powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, king 
of the Romans. This party at laſt prevailed ; the marriage 
with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy; and the ducheſs 
thenceforth aſſumed the title of Queen of the Komans, 
But this magnificent appellation was a!l ſhe gained by her 
marriage, Maximilian, deſtitute of troops and money, 
and embarraſſed with the continual revolts of the Fle- 
mings, could ſend no ſuccour to his diſtreſſed conſort; 
while d'Albret, enraged at the preference given to his 
rival, deſerted her cauſe, and received the French into 
Nantz, the moſt important place in the dutchy, both for 
ſtrength and riches, 

Tux French court now began to change their ſcheme 
with regard to the ſubjection of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maxi- 


milian; who, though too young for the conſummation of 
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her marriage, had been ſent to Paris to be educated, and C H AP. 


at this time bore the title of Queen of France. Beſides (os 
1490» 


the rich dowry which ſhe brought the king, ſhe was, 
after her brother Philip, then in early youth, heir to all 
the dominions of the houſe of Burgundy ; and ſeemed, in 
many reſpects, the moſt proper match that could be 
choſen for the young monarch, "Theſe circumſtances 
had ſo blinded both Maximilian and Henry, that they 
never ſuſpected any other intentions in the French court; 
nor were they able to diſcover that engagements, ſeem- 
ingly ſo advantageous, and ſo ſolemnly entered into, could 
be infringed and ſet aſide. But Charles began to per- 
ceive that the conqueſt of Britanny, in oppoſition to 
the natives, and to all the great powers of Chriſtendom, 
would prove a difficult enterprize; and that even if he 
ſhould over-run the country, and make himſelf maſter of 
the fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long to re- 
tain poſſeſſion of them, The marriage alone of the ducheſs 
could fully re- annex that fief to the crown; and the pre- 
ſent and certain enjoyment of ſo canſiderable a territory 
ſeemed preferable to the proſpect of inheriting the domi- 
nions of the houſe of Burgundy ; a proſpect which be- 
came every day more diſtant and precarious. Above all, 
the marriage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deſtruc- 
tive to the grandeur, and even ſecurity, of the French mo- 
narchy ; while that prince, poſſeſſing Flanders on the one 
hand, and Britanny on the other, might thus, from both 
quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. 
The only remedy for theſe evils was therefore concluded 
to be the diſſolution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not conſummated ; and the eſpouſal 
of the ducheſs of Britanny by the king of France. 

IT was neceſſary that this expedient, which had not 


been "foreſeen by any court in Europe, and which they 


yere all ſo much intereſted to oppoſe, ſhould be kept 
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profound ſecret, and ſhould be diſcovered to the world 
only by the full execution of it. The meaſures of the 
French miniſtry in the conduct of this delicate enter. 
prize were wile and political, While they preſſed Bri. 
tanny with all the rigours of war, they fecretly gained 
the count of Dunois, who poſſeſſed great authority with 
the Bretons ; and having alſo engaged in their intereſts the 
prince of Orange, coufin-german to the ducheſs, they 
gave him his liberty, and ſent him into Britanny. Theſe 
partizans, ſupported by other emiſſaries of France, pre. 
pared the minds of men for the great revolution projected, 
and diſplayed, though ſtill with many precautions, al 
the advantages of a union with the French monarchy, 
They repreſented to the barons of Britanny, that their 


country, haraſſed during ſo many years with perpetual 


war, had need of ſome repoſe, and of a ſolid and laſting 
peace with the only power that was formidable to them : 
That their alliance with Maximilian was not able to af. 
ford them even preſent protection; and, by cloſely uniting 
them to a power which was rival to the greatneſs of 
France, fixed them in perpetual enmity with that potent 
monarchy : That their vicinity expoſed them firſt to 
the inroads. of the enemy; and the happieſt event which, 
in ſuch a ſituation, could befal them, would be to attain 
a. peace, though by a final ſubjection to France, and by 
the Joſs of that liberty tranſmitted to them from their 
anceſtors : And that any other expedient, compatible 
with the honour of the ſtate, and their duty to their ſove- 
reign, was preferable to a ſcene of ſuch diſorder and de- 

vaſtation, | 
Tusk ſuggeſtions had influence with the Bretons: But 
the chief difficulty lay in ſurmounting the prejudices of 
the young ducheſs herſelf. That princeſs had imbibed 
a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion againſt the French nation, parti- 
cularly againſt Charles, the author of all the calamities 
which, 
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which, from her earlieſt infancy, had befallen her fa- C 5 p. 
mily. She had alſo fixed her affections on Maximilian z — 


and as ſhe now deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, 
ſhe thought, without incurring the greateſt guilt, and 
violating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a mar- 
rage with any other perſon, In order to overcome her 
obſtinacy, Charles gave the duke of Orleans his liberty, 
who, though formerly a ſuitor to the ducheſs, was now 
contented to ingratiate himſelf with the king, by em- 
ploying in his favour all the intereſt which he {till poſ- 
ſeſſed in Britanny. Mareſchal Rieux and chancellor 
Montauban were reconciled by his mediation ; and theſe 
rival miniſters now concurred with the prince of Orange 
and the count of Dunois in preſſing the concluſion of 
a marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles 
advanced with a powerful army, and inveſted Rennes, at 
that time the refidence of the ducheſs ; who, aſſailed on 
all hands, and finding none to ſupport her in her in- 
fexibility, at laſt opened the gates of the city, and agreed 
to eſpouſe the king of France. She was married at 
Langey in Touraine ; conducted to St. Dennis, where 
ſhe was crowned ; thence made her entry into Paris, 
amidſt the joyful acclamations of the people, who re- 
garded this marriage as the moſt proſperous event that 
could have befallen the monarchy. 

Tux triumph and ſucceſs of Charles was the moſt 
ſenſible mortification to the king of the Romans, He 
had loſt a conſiderable territory, which he thought he 
had acquired, and an accompliſhed princeſs, whom he 
had eſpouſed ; he was affronted in the perſon of his 
daughter Margaret, who was ſent back to him after ſhe 
had been treated, during ſome years, as queen of France 
he had reaſon to reproach himſelf with his own ſupine 
ſecurity, in neglecting the conſummation of his mar- 
rage, which was eaſily practicable for him, and which 
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would have rendered the tye indiffoluble ; Theſe conſi- 
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CH A P. derations threw him into the moſt violent rage, which opul: 
be vented in very indecent expreſſions; and he threatenel by 1 
crute 


1491» France with an invaſion from the united arms of Auſtria, O 
| Spain, and England. 8 
1 Tx king of England had alſo juſt reaſon to reproach 


himſelf with miſconduct in this important tranſaGion, 2 

5 mint 

; | and though the affair had terminated in a manner which by x 
1 


he could not preciſely foreſee, his negligence, in leaving 
his moſt - uſeful ally ſo long expoſed to the invaſion of WM prar 
ſuperior power, could not but appear, on reflection, the ¶ he tc 
reſult of timid caution and narrow politics. As heya he! 
lued himſelf on his extenfive foreſight and profound them 
judgment, the aſcendant acquired over him by a ray even 
youth, ſuch as Charles, could not but give him the WI fuſed 
higheſt diſpleaſure, and prompt him to ſeek vengeance, to E. 
after all remedy for his miſcarriage was become abſolutzly Wl the! 
impracticable. But he was farther actuated by avarice, limit 
4 motive ſtill more predominant with him than either injur 
pride or revenge; and he ſought, even from his preſent clain 
diſappointments, the gratification of tkis ruling paſſion, 
7th July On pretence of a French war, he iſſued a commiſſion galla 
for levying a Benevolence on his people“; a ſpecies d 
taxation which had been aboliſhed by a recent lay 
of Richard III. This violence (for ſuch it really was) the g 
fell chiefly on the commercial part of the nation, who 
were poſſeſſed of the ready money. London aloe I © 
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contributed to the amount of near 10,000 pounds, * * 
Archbiſhop Morton, the chancellor, inſtructed the com- _ 
miſſioners to employ a dilemma in which every one ions 
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might be comprehended : If the perſons applied to livel 
frugally, they were told that their parſimony muſt ne- Tha 
ceſſarily have enriched them: If their method of living I ; + 
were ſplendid and hoſpitable, they were concluded to be 
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opulent on account of their expences. This device was 
by ſome called chancellor Morton's fork, by others his 
crutch. | 

So little apprehenſive was the king of a parliament on, 
account of his levying this arbitrary impoſition, that he 
ſoon after ſummoned that aſſembly to meet at Weſt 
miaſter ; and he even expected to enrich himſelf farther 
by working on their paſſions and prejudices. He knew 
the diſpleaſure which the Engliſh had conceived againſt 
France on account of the acquiſition of Britanny ; and 
he took care to inſiſt on that topic, in the ſpeech which 
he himſelf pronounced to the parliament. He told 
them that France, elated with her late ſucceſſes, had 
even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fuſed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had ſtipulated 
to Edward IV.: That it became ſo warlike a nation as 
the Engliſh to be rouzed by this indignity, and not to 
limit their pretenſions merely to repelling the preſent 
injury: That, for his part, he was determined to lay 
claim to the crown itſelf of France, and to maintain by 
force of arms ſo juſt a title, tranſmitted to him by his 
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gallant anceſtors : That Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincour, | 


were ſufficient to inſtruct them in their ſuperiority over 
the enemy; nor did he deſpair of adding new names to 
the glorious catalogue : That a king of France had been 
priſoner in London, and a king of England had been 
crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate them to 
an emulation .of like glory with. that which, had been 
enjoyed by their forefathers : That the domeſtic diſſen- 
ſions of England had been the ſole cauſe of her loſing 
theſe foreign dominions; and her preſent internal 
union would be the effectual means of recovering them: 
That where ſuch laſting honour was in view, and 
ſuch an important acquiſition, it became not brave 
men to repine at the advance of a little treaſure : And 
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e 1. P. that, for his part, he was determined to make the war 


1491. 


maintain itſelf ; and hoped, by the invaſion of fo opulent 
a kingdom as France, to encreaſe, rather than diminiſh, 
the riches of the nation *. 
NoTwIiTHSTANDING theſe magnificent vaunts of the 
king, all men of penetration concluded, from the per. 
ſonal character of the man, and ſtill more from the 
ſituation of affairs, that he had no ſerious intention of 
puſhing the war to fuch extremities as he pretended, 
France was not now in the ſame condition as when ſuch 
ſucceſsful inroads had been made upon her by former 
kings of England. The great fiefs were united to the 
crown ; the princes of the blood were defirous of tran. 
quillity ; the nation abounded with able captains and 
veteran ſoldiers; and the general aſpect of her affairs 
ſeemed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promiſe 
them any conſiderable advantages againſt her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximilian were ſupported by his 
pompous titles ; but were ill ſeconded by military power, 
and ftill leſs by any revenue proportioned to them, 
The politic Ferdinand, while he made a ſhow of war, 
was actually negociating for peace; and, rather than 
expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would accept of very mo- 
derate conceſſions from France. Even England was not 
free from domeſtic diſcontents ; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry's friend and ally, James III. who had 


been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had made way 


for the ſucceſſion of his ſon, James IV. who was de- 

voted to the French intereſt, and would ſurely be alarmed 

at any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all 

theſe obvious conſiderations had no influence on the par- 

liament. Inflamed by the ideas of ſubduing France, and 

of enriching themſelyves by the ſpoils of that kingdom, 
V Bacon, p. 601, 
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were granted him; and the better to enable his vaſſals 
and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowering 
them to ſell their eſtates, without paying any fines for 
alienation. 


THe nobility were univerſally ſeized with a deſire of 
military glory ; and, -having credulouſly ſwallowed all the 
boaſts of the king, they dreamed of no leſs than carrying 
their triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and put- 
ting the crown of France on the head of their ſovereign. 
Many of them borrowed large ſums, or fold off manors, 
that they might appear in the field with greater ſplen- 
dour, and lead out their followers in more complete 
order. The king croſſed the ſea, and arrived at Calais 
on the ſixth of October, with an army of twenty-five 
thouſand foot and fixteen hundred horſe, which he put 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and the earl 
of Oxford : But as ſome inferred, from his opening the 
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they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and voted C Ha p. 
the ſupply which the king demanded. Two fifteenths A,» 
1491. 


1492. 


6th Oct. 
War with 


France. 


campaign in ſo late a ſeaſon, that peace would ſoon be 


concluded between the crowns, he was deſirous of ſug- 
geſting a contrary inference. © He had come over,” 
he ſaid, “to make an entire conqueſt of France, which 
« was not the work of one ſummer. It was therefore 
„of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he began the inva- 
“ fion; eſpecially as he had Calais ready for winter- 
« quarters.” As if he had ſeriouſly intended this enter- 
prize, he inſtantly marched into the enemy's country, 
and laid ſiege to Bulloigne : But, notwithſtanding this 
appearance of hoſtility, there had been ſecret advances 
made towards peace above three months before ; and 
commiſſioners had been appointed to treat of the terms. 
The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unex- 
pected meaſure, the king's ambaſſadors arrived in the 
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CH AP. camp from the Low Countries, and informed him that 


XXV 


Now ney Maximilian was in no readineſs to join him; nor was 


1492. 


zd Nov. 
Peace with 
France. 


any aſſiſtance to be expected from that quarter. Soon 
aſter meſſengers came from Spain, and brought neus of 


a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in 


which Charles had made a ceſſion of the counties of 
Rouflillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though theſe 
articles of intelligence were carefully diſperſed through. 
out the army, the king was ſtill apprehenſive leſt a ſudden 
peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes and high expecta. 
tions, might expoſe him to reproach. In order the more 
effectually to cover the intended meafures, he ſecretly 
engaged the marquis of Dorſet, together with twenty- 
three perſons of diſtinction, to prefent him a petition 
for agreeing to a treaty with France. The pretence was 
founded on the late feafon of the year, the difficulty of 
ſupplying the army at Calais during winter, the obſta- 
cles which aroſe in the ſiege of Bulloigne, the deſertion 
of thoſe allies whoſe aſſiſtance had been moſt relied on: 
Events which might, all of them, have been foreſecn 
before the embarkation of the forces. 

Iv conſequence of theſe preparatory ſteps, the biſhop 
of Exeter and lord Daubeny were ſent to confer at 
Eſtaples with the mareſchal de Cordes, and to put the 
laſt hand to the treaty. A few days ſufficed for that pur- 
poſe : The demands of Henry were wholly pecuniary; 
and the king of France, -who deemed the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of Britanny an equivalent for any ſum, and 
who was all on fire for his projected expedition into 
Italy, readily agreed to the propofals made him. He 
engaged to pay Henry 745,000 crowns, near 400,000 
pounds ſterling of our preſent money ; partly as a reim- 
burſement of the ſums advanced to Britanny, partly as ar- 
rears of the penſion due to Edward IV. And he ſtipu- 


lated a * penſion to Henry and his heirs of 25,009 
crowus, 
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enemies for the peace*. And the people agreed that he 
had fulfilled his promiſe, when he ſaid to the parliament 
that he would make the war maintain itſelf, Maximi- 
lian was, if he pleaſed, comprehended in Henry's treaty ; 
but he diſdained to be, in any reſpect, beholden to an ally, 
of whom, he thought, he had reaſon to complain: He 
made a ſeparate peace with France, and obtained refti- 
tution of Artois, Franchecompte, and Charolois, which 
had been ceded as the dowry of his daughter, when ſhe 
was afhanced to the king of France. 

ITE peace concluded between England and France 
was the more likely to continue, becauſe Charles, full 
of ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his attention 
to the ſide of Italy, and, ſoon after, undertook the con- 
queſt of Naples; an enterprize which Henry regarded 
with the greater indifference, as Naples lay, remote from 
him, and France had never, in any age, been ſucceſsful 
in that quarter. The king's authority was fully eſta- 
bliſned at home; and every rebellion, which had been 
attempted againſt him, had hitherto tended only to con- 
found his enemies, and conſolidate his power and influ- 
ence, His reputation for policy and conduct was daily 
augmenting ; his treaſures had encreaſed even from the 
moſt unfavourable events; the hopes of all pretenders 
to his throne were cut off, as well by his marriage as 
by the iſſue which it had brought him. In this proſper- 
ous ſituation the king had reaſon to flatter himſelf with 
the proſpect of durable peace and tranquillity : But his 
inveterate and indefatigable enemies, whom he had 
wantonly provoked, raifed him an adverſary, who long 
kept him in inquietude, and ſometimes even brought him 
into danger, 


* Bacon, p. 665. Pol. Vi-g. p. 586. 
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Thus the king; as remarked by his hiſtorian, C LIN 
made profit upon his ſubjects for the war; and upon his , 
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THe ducheſs of Burgundy, full of reſentment for the 
depreſſion of her family and its partizans, rather irri- 
tated than diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of her paſt en- 
terprizes, was determined, at laſt, to diſturb that go- 
vernment which ſhe found it ſo difficult to ſubvert, 


By means of her emiſlaries ſhe propagated a report that 


her nephew, Richard Plantagenet, duke of York, had 
eſcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was mur- 
dered, and that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : And, 
finding this rumour, however improbable, to be greedily 
received by the people, ſhe had been looking out for 


ſome young man proper to perſonate that unfortunate 


prince, 

THERE was one Oſbec, or Warbec, a renegado Jew 
of Tournay, who had been carried by ſome buſineſs to 
London in the reign of Edward IV. and had there a fon 
born to him. Having had opportunities of being known 
to the king, and obtaining his favour, he prevailed 
with that prince, whoſe manners were very affable, to 
ſtand godfather to his ſon, to whom he gave the 
name of Peter, corrupted, after the Flemiſh manner, 
into Peterkin, or Perkin. It was by ſome believed 
that Edward, among his amorous adventures, had a ſe- 
cret commerce with Warbec's wife ; and people thence 


accounted for that reſemblance which was afterwards 


remarked between young Perkin and that monarch”, 
Some years after the birth of this child, Warbec returned 
to Tournay ; where Perkin, his ſon, did not long re- 
main, but, by different accidents, was carried from place to 
place, and his birth and fortunes became thereby un- 


known, and difficult-to be traced by the moſt diligent en- 


quiry, The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 
the natural verſatility and ſagacity of his genius ; and he 
ſeemed to be a youth perfectly fitted to act any part, or 
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aſſume any character. In this light he had been repre- 
ſented to the ducheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck with 
the concurrence of ſo many circumſtances ſuited to her 
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purpoſe, deſired to be made acquainted with the man on 


whom ſhe already began to ground her hopes of ſucceſs. 
She found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine expectations; 
ſo comely did he appear in his perſon, ſo graceful in his 
air, ſo courtly in his addreſs, ſo full of docility and good 
ſenſe in his behaviour and converſation. The leſſons, 
neceſſary to be taught him in order to his perſonating 
the duke of Vork, were ſoon learned by a youth of ſuch 
quick apprehenſion; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, ſent him, under the care of lady 
Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained a year, un- 
known to all the world. 

THz war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, ſeemed to afford a proper 
opportunity for the diſcovery. of this new phænome- 
non; and Ireland, which ſtill retained its attachments 
to the houſe of York, was choſen as the proper place 
for his firſt appearance * He landed at Corke; and 
immediately aſſuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
drew to him partizans among that credulous people, 
He wrote letters to the earls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
inviting them to join his party : He diſperſed, every 
where, the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape from the 
cruelty of his uncle Richard: And men, fond of every 
thing new and wonderful, began to make him the gene- 
ral ſubject of their diſcourſe, and even the object of 
their favour. 

THE news ſoon reached France; and Charles, prompted 
by the ſecret ſolicitations of the ducheſs of Burgundy, 
and the intrigues of one Frion, a ſecretary of Henry's, 
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who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation 
to repair to him at Paris, He received him with all the 
marks of regard due to the duke of York ; ſettled on him 


a handſome penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, 


and, in order to provide at once for his dignity and ſecu- 
rity, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which lord Con- 
greſal accepted the office of captain. The French cour- 


tiers readily embraced a fiction which their ſovereign 


thought it his intereft ta adopt : Perkin, both by his de. 
portment and perſonal qualities, ſupported the prepoſ- 
ſeſſion which was ſpread abroad of his royal pedigree: 
And the whole kingdom was full of the accompliſhments, 
as well as the ſingular adventures and misfortunes of the 


young Plantagenet, Wonders of this nature are com- 


monly augmented at a diſtance, From France, the ad- 
miration and credulity diffuſed themſelves into England: 


Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred 


gentleman more, came to Paris, in order to offer their 
ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of York, and to ſhare his 
fortunes : And the impoſtor had now the appearance of a 
court attending him, and began to entertain hopes of final 
ſucceſs in his undertakings. 

Wu peace was concluded between France and Eng- 
land at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put into 
his hands ; but Charles, reſolute not to betray a young 


man, of whatever birth, whom he had invited into his 
kingdom, would agree only to diſmiſs him, The pre- 


tended Richard retired to the ducheſs of Burgundy, and 
craving her protection and aſſiſtance, offered to lay before 
her all the proofs of that birth to which he laid claim, 


The princeſs affected ignorance of his pretenſions ; even 


put on the appearance of diſtruit; and having, as ſhe 
faid, been already deceived by Simnel, ſhe was determined 
never again to be ſeduced by any impoſtor. She deſired 


before all the world to be inſtructed in his reaſons for 
aſſuming 
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aſſuming the name which he bore; ſeemed to examine 
every circumſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety; put 
many particular queſtions to him; affected aſtoniſhment 
at his anſwers ; and at laſt, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, 
burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliver- 
ance, embraced him as her nephew, the true image of 
Edward, the ſole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legiti- 
mate ſucceſſor to the Engliſh throne, She immediately 
aſſigned him an equipage ſuited to his pretended birth; 
appointed him a guard of thirty halberdiers; engaged 
every one to pay court to him; and, on all occaſions, ho- 
noured him with the appellation of the Jhite Roſe of Eng- 
land. The Flemings, moved by the authority which 
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Margaret, both from her rank and perſonal character, 


enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fiction of Per- 
kin's royal deſcent : No ſurmiſe of his true birth was as 
yet heard of: Little contradiction was made to the pre- 
vailing opinion: And the Engliſh, from their great com- 
munication with the Low Countries, were every day more 
and more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor, 

Ir was not the populace, alone, of England that gave 
credit to Perkin's pretenſions, Men of the higheft birth 
and quality, diſguſted at Henry's government, by which 
they found the nobility deprefled, began to turn their eyes 
towards the new claimant ; and ſome of them even en- 
tered into a correſpondence with him, Lord Fitzwater, 
Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites betrayed 
their inclination towards him: Sir William Stanley, nim- 
ſelf, lord chamberlain, who had been fo active in railing 
Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity 
or a reſtleſs ambition, entertained the project of a revolt 
in favour of his enemy. Sir Robert Clitford and 
William Barley were ſtill more open in their mea- 
ſures ; They went over to Flanders, were introduced by 
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5 A P. the ducheſs of Burgundy to the acquaintance of Perkin, 
aud made him a tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrote 


$493» 


back to England, that he knew perfectly the perſon of 
Richard duke of York, that this young man was un- 
doubtedly that prince himſelf, and that no circumſtance 


of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt difficulty. Such po- 


ſitive intelligence, conveyed by a perſon of rank and cha- 
racer, was ſufficient, with many, to put the matter beyond 
queſtion, and excited the attention and wonder even of 
the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was held in ſuſ- 
pence; a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt the 
king's authority; and a correſpondence ſettled between 
the malcontents in Flanders and thoſe in England. 

Tre king was informed of all theſe particulars; 
but, agreeably to his character, which was both cautious 
and reſolute, he proceeded deliberately, though ſteadily, 
in counter-working the projects of his enemies, His firſt 
object was to aſcertain the death of the real duke of York, 
and to confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with 
regard to that event. Five perſons had been employed 
by Richard in the murder of his nephews, or could give 
evidence with regard to it; Sir James Tirrel, to whom 
he had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpoſe, and who had ſeen the dead princes; Forreſt, 
Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the crime ; and the 


' prieſt, who buried the bodies. Tirrel and Dighton alone 


were alive, and they agreed in the fame ſtory ; but, as the 


prieſt was dead, and as the bodies were ſuppoſed to have 
been removed, by Richard's orders, from the place where 


they were firft interred, and could not now be found, it 
was not in Henry's power to put the fact, ſo much as he 
wiſhed, beyond all doubt and controverſy. 

He met at firſt with more difficulty, but was, in the 
end, more ſucceſsful, in detecting who this wonderful per- 
ſon was that thus boldy advanced pretenſions to his 
| oc | | crown, 
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erown. He diſperſed his ſpies all over Flanders and © H A f 
England ; he engaged many to pretend that they had F- : 7 ; 
embraced Perkin's party; he directed them to inſi- 249Þ , | 
nuate themſelves into the confidence of the young man's 
friends; in proportion as they conveyed intelligence 
of any conſpirators, he bribed his retainers, his do- 
meſtic ſervants, nay ſometimes his confeſſor, and by 
theſe means traced up ſome other confederate ; Clifford 
himſelf he engaged by the hope of rewards and pardon, 
to betray the ſecrets committed to him ; the more truſt he 
cave to any of his ſpies, the higher reſentment did he 
ſeign againſt them; ſome of them he even cauſed to be 
publicly anathematized, in order the better to procure 
them the confidence of his enemies: And in the iſſue, the 
whole plan of the conſpiracy was clearly laid before him; 
and the pedigree, adventures, life, and converſation of 
the pretended duke of York. This latter part of the ſtory 
was immediately publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the na- 
tion: The conſpirators he reſeryed for a flower and ſurer 


vengeance, 


MEanwHILE, he remonſtrated with the archduke; 2494. 
Philip, on account of the countenance and protection, 
which was afforded in his dominions to ſo infamous an 
impoſtor; contrary to treaties ſubſiſting between the ſo- 
yereigns, and to the mutual amity which had fo long 
been maintained by the ſubjects of both ſtates, Marga- 
ret had intereſt enough to get his application rejected ; on 
pretence that Philip had no authority over the demeſnes 
of the ducheſs dowager. And the king, in reſentment. 
of this injury, cut off all commerce with the Low-Coun- 
tries, baniſhed the Flemings, and recalled his own ſub- 
jets from theſe provinces, + Philip retaliated by like 
edits ; but Henry knew, that ſo mutinous a people as 


the Flemings would not long bear, in compliance with 
. the 


2 
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2 p. the humours of their prince, to be deprived of the be. 
n= Deficial branch of commerce which they carried on with 
2494 England. 

Hx had it in his power to inflict more effectual puniſh. 
ment on his domeſtic enemies; and when his projed 
were ſufficiently matured, he failed not to make them feel 
the effects of his reſentment. Almoſt in the ſame inſtan;, 
he arreſted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 
with William Paubeney, Robert Ratcliff, Thomas Creſ. 
ſenor, and Thomas Aſtwood. All theſe were arraigndd, 
convicted, and condemned for high treaſon, in adhering 
and promiſing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratcliff, aud 
Daubeney were immediately executed : Fitzwater waz 
ſent over to Calais, and detained in cuſtody ; but being 
detected in practiſing on his keeper for an eſcape, he ſoon 
after underwent the ſame fate, The reſt were pardoned, 
together with William Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, and 
ſome others, who had been accuſed and examined, but 
not brought to public trial. 

GREATER and more ſolemn preparations were deemed 
requiſite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whoſe 
authority in the nation, whoſe domeſtic connexions with 
the king, as well as his former ſervices, ſeemed to ſecuro 
him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment. Clifford wa 
directed to come over privately to England, and to throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, while he fat in council; crav- 
ing pardon for paſt offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any ſeryices which ſhould be required of him. 
Henry then told him, that the beſt proof he could give d 
penitence, and the only ſervice he could now render him, 
was the full confeſſion of his guilt, and the diſcovery af 
all his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank ct 
character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford ac- 
cuſed Stanley, then preſent, as his chief abettor ; aud of- 
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ſered to lay before the council the full proof of his guilt. 
Stanley himſelf could not diſcover more ſurprize than 
was affected by Henry on the occaſion. He received the 
intelligence as abſolutely falſe and incredible; that a man, 
to whom he was in a great meaſure beholden for his 
crown, and even for his life ; a man, to whom, by every 
honour and favour, he had endeavoured to expreſs his 
gratitude; whoſe brother, the earl of Derby, was his own 
{ather-in-law ; to whom he had even committed the truſt 
of his perſon, by creating him lord chamberlain : That 
this man, enjoying his full confidence and affection, not 
actuated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, 
ſhould engage in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford was 
therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of his 
accuſation z but as he perſiſted in the ſame poſitive aſſe- 
verations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, and was 
ſoon after examined before the council ©, He denied not 
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the guilt imputed to him by Clifford; he did not even 


endeavour much to extenuate it; whether he thought that 
a frank and open confeſſion would ſerve as an atonement, 
or truſted to his preſent connexions, and his former ſer- 
vices, for pardon and ſecurity, But princes are often apt 
to regard great ſervices as a ground of jealouſy, eſpecially 
if accompanied with a craving and reſtleſs diſpoſition, in 
the perſon who has performed them. The general diſ- 
content alſo, and mutinous humour of the people, ſeemed 
to require ſome great example of ſeverity. And as Stan- 
ly was one of the moſt opulent ſubjects in the kingdom, 
being poſſeſſed of above three thouſand pounds a-year in 
land, and forty thouſand marks in plate aud money, be- 
files other property of great value, the proſpect of fo 
rich a forfeiture was deemed no {mall motive for Henry's 
proceeding to extremities againſt him. After ſix weeks 
iclay, which was interpoſed, in order to ihew that the 
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CH A . king was reſtrained by doubts and ſcruples ; the priſoner 


XXV 


0 , was brought to his trials condemned, and preſently after 


149 5- 


crime which was proved againſt him. 


Hiſtorians are not agreed with regard to the 
The gener!) 
report is, that he ſhould have ſaid in confidence to Clif. 
ford, that, if he were ſure the young man, who appeared 
in Flanders, was really ſon to king Edward, he never 
would bear arms againſt him. The ſentiment might 
diſguſt Henry, as implying a preference of the houſe 9 
York to that of Lancaſter; but could ſcarcely be the 
ground, even in thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of 
high treaſon againſt Stanley. It is more probable, there- 

fore, as is aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had expreſs 
engaged to aſſiſt Perkin, and had actually ſent him ſome 
ſupply of money. 

Tux fate of Stanley made great impreſſion on the king. 
dom, and ſtruck all the partizans of Perkin with the deep- 

eſt diſmay, From Clifford's deſertion, they found that 
all their ſecrets were betrayed ; and as it appeared, that 
Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidence 
with the king, had been continually ſurrounded by ſpies, 
who reported and regiſtered every action in which he was 


beheaded. 


engaged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 


diſtruſt took place, and all mutual confidence was de- 


ſtroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaintance. 
The jealous and ſevere temper of the king, together with 


his great reputation for ſagacity and penetration, kept 
men in awe, and quelled net only the movements of ſe- 
dition, but the very murmtirs of faction. Libels, how- 
ever, creeped out againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſtra- 
tion ; and being greedily propagated by every ſecret art, 
ſhowed that there ſtill remained among the people a con- 
ſiderable root of diſcontent, which wanted only a proper 
opportunity to diſcover itſelf, 
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Burt Henry continued more intent on encreaſing the C AI p. 
terrors of his people, than on gaining their affections. 


Truſting to the great ſucceſs which attended him in all 
his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a looſe 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per- 
rerted law and juſtice, in order to exact fines and com- 
poſitions from his people. Sir William Capel, alderman 
of London, was condemned on ſome penal ſtatutes to pay 
the ſum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound 
for ſixteen hundred and fifteen, This was the firſt noted 
caſe of the kind; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
pared the way for many others. The management, in- 
deed, of theſe arts of chieanery, was the great ſecret of 
the king's adminiſtration. While he depreſſed the nobi- 
lity, he exalted and honoured and careſſed the lawyers ; 
and by that means both beſtowed authority on the laws, 
and was enabled, whenever he pleaſed, to pervert them to 
his own advantage. His government was oppreflive ; bur 
it was ſo much the leſs burthenſome, as, by his extending 
royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the ſole oppreſſor in his kingdom. 

As Perkin found, that the king's authority daily gained 
ground among the people, and that his own pretenſions 
were becoming obſolete, he reſolved to attempt ſome- 
thing, which might revive the hopes and expectations of 
his partizans, Having collected a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and neceſſitous perfons of all nations, to 
the number of 600 men, he put to ſea, with a refolution 
of making a deſcent in England, and of exciting the 
common people to arms, fince all his correſpondende with 
the nobility was cut off by Henry's vigilance and ſeve- 
rity, Information being brought him, that the king had 
made a progreſs to the north,. he caſt anchor on the coaſt 
of Kent, and ſent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who m- 


vited the country to join him. The gentlemen of Kent 
aſlembled 


1495» 
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3 P. aſſembled ſome troops to oppofe him; but they pur- 
poſed to do more eſſential ſervice than by repelling the 


1495 · 


A parlia- 
nent. 


invaſion: They carried the ſemblance of friendſhip to 
Perkin, and invited him to come, himſelf, aſhore, in or- 
der to take the command over them. But the wary youth, 
obſerving that they had more order and regularity in their 
movements than could be ſuppoſed in new levied forces, 
who had taken arms againſt eſtabliſhed authority, refuſed 
to entruſt himſelf into their hands; and the Kentiſh 
troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, fell upon 
ſuch of his retainers, as were already landed; and beſides 
ſome whom they ſlew, they took a hundred and fifty pri- 
ſoners. Theſe were tried and condemned; and all of 


them executed, by orders from the king, who was re- 


ſolved to uſe no lenity towards men of ſuch deſperate 
fortunes 4. | 
Tuis year a parliament was ſummoned in England, 


and another in Ireland; and ſome remarkable laws were 


paſſed in both countries. "The Engliſh parliament en- 
acted, that no perſon, who ſhould by arms or otherwiſe 
aſſiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever afterwards, 
either by courſe of law or act of parliament, be attainted 
for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This ſtatute might be 
expoſed to ſome cenſure, as favourable to uſurpers; were 
there any preciſe rule, which always, even during the 
moſt factious times, could determine the true ſucceſſor, 
and render every one inexcuſable who did not ſubmit 


to him. But as the titles of princes are then the great 


ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads topics in its own 
favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who act in 
ſupport of public tranquility, an object at all times of 
undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, conſcious of 
his diſputed title, promoted this law, in order to ſecure his 
partizans againſt all events ; but as he had himſelf obſerv- 
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ed a contrary practice with regard to Richard's adherents, C H A p. 
XXV, 
he had reaſon to apprehend, that, during the violence 1 


which uſually enſues on public convulſions, his example, 
rather than his law, would, in caſe of a new revolution, 
be followed by his enemies. And the attempt to bind 
the legiſlature itſelf, by preſcribing rules to future parlia- 
ments, was contradictory to the plaineſt principles of 
political government, 

Tuts parliament alfo paſſed an act, impowering the 
king to levy, by courſe of law, all the fums which any 
perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: A ſta- 


tute, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 


directly authorized and juſtified. 


THe king's authority appeared equally prevalent and 


uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been 
ſent over to that country, with an intention of quelling 
the partizans of the houſe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to ſubjection, He was not ſupported by forces 
ſufficient for that enterprize : The Iriſh, by flying into, 


their woods, and moraſſes, and mountains, for ſome time 


eluded his efforts : But Poynings ſummoned a parliament 
at Dublin, where he, was more ſucceſsful. He paſſed. 
that memorable ſtatute, which {till bears his name, and 
which eſtabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh government 
in Ireland, By this ſtatute, all the former laws of Eng- 
land were made to be of force in Ireland; and no bill 
can be introduced into the Iriſh pailiament, unleſs it pre- 


viouſly receive the ſanction of the council of England. 


This latter clauſe ſeems calculated for enſuring the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh; but was really granted at the deſire 
of the Iriſh commons, who intended, by that means, to 
ſecure themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, parti- 
cularly of ſuch lieutenants or deputies as were of Iriſh 
birth e. 
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P. WHIIE Henry's authority was thus eſtabliſhed through- 
— Out his dominions, and general tranquillity prevailed, the 
14957, whole continent was thrown into combuſtion by the 


French invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid ſucceſs which 
attended Charles in that raſh and ill-concerted enter- 
prize. The Italians, who had entirely loſt the uſe. of 
arms, and who, in the midſt of continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to meet 
an enemy, that made the field of battle not a pompous 
tournament, but a ſcene of blood, and ſought, at the ha- 
zard of their own lives, the death of their enemy. Their 
effeminate troops were diſperſed every where on the ap- 
proach of the French army : Their beſt fortified cities 
opened their gates: Kingdoms and ſtates were in an in- 
ſtant overturned : And through the whole length of Italy, 
which the French penetrated without reſiſtance, they 
ſeemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
than making conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims, 
which the Italians, during that age, followed in nego- 
ciations, were as ill calculated to ſupport their ſtates, as 
the habits to which they were addicted in war: A trea- 
cherous, deceitful, and inconſiſtent ſyſtem of politics pre- 
vailed ; and even thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and ho- 
nour, which were preſerved in the councils of the other 
Europcan princes, were ridiculed in Italy as proofs of 
ignorance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who 
invited the French to invade Naples, had never deſired or 
expected their ſucceſs ; and was the firft that felt terror from 
the proſperous iflue of thoſe projects, which he himſelf had 
concerted, By his intrigues, a league was formed among 
ſeveral potentates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's con- 
queſts, and ſecure their own independency. This league 
was compoſed of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, Maximi- 
lian king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the 
republic of Venice, Henry too entered into the confede- 
racy z 
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racy; but was not put to any expence or trouble in con- C LE, AP, 
ſequence of his engagements. The king of France, ter- Lua. 


ried by ſo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 
with the greater part of his army, and returned to France, 
The forces which he left in his new conqueſt were, 
partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the in- 
vaſion of the Spaniards, ſoon after ſubdued z and the 
whole kingdom of Naples ſuddenly returned to its alle- 
giance under Ferdinand, ſon to Alphonſo, who had been 
fuddenly expelled by the irruption of the French. Ferdi- 
nand died.ſoon after ; and left his uncle, Frederic, in full 
poſſeſſion of the throne. 


Vor, III. Bb 
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Perkin retires to Scotland Iuſurrection in the weſt 
Battle of Blackheath ——Truce with Scotland 
A Perkin taken Priſoner — Perkin exacuted 
—— The earl of Warwic executed Marriage 
of prince Arthur with Catharine of Arragon 
His death Marriage of the princeſs Margaret 
with the king of Scotland —— Oppreſſions of the 
people A parkament— — Arrival of the king 
of Caſtile —— Intrigues of the earl of Suffulk—— 
Sickneſs of the xing His death —— and charac- 
ter—— His laws. 
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FTER Perkin was repulſed from the coaſt of 

Kent, he retired into Flanders ; but as he found it 
impoſſible to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his fol- 
lowers, while he remained in tranquillity, he ſoon after 
made an attempt upon Ireland, which had always ap- 
peared forward to join every invader of Henry's authority, 


But Poynings had now put the affairs of that iſland in fo 


good a poſture, that Perkin met with little ſucceſs ; and, 
being tired of the ſavage life which he was obliged to 
lead, while ſkulking among the wild Iriſh, he bent his 
courſe towards Scotland, and preſented himſelf to James 
IV. who then governed that kingdom. He had been 
previouſly recommended to this prince by the king of 
France, who was diſguſted at Henry for entering into the 
general league againft him; and this recommendation was 
even ſeconded by Maximilian, who, though one of the 


confederates, was alſo diſpleaſed with the king, on account 
of 
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of his prohibiting in England all commerce with the Low C H V. 


Countries. The countenance given to Perkin by theſe 
princes procured him a favourable reception with the king 
of Scotland, who aſſured him, that, whatever he were, 
he never ſhould repent putting himſelf in his hands 
The inſinuating addreſs and plauſible behaviour of the 
youth himſelf, ſeem even to have gained him credit and 
authority. James, whom years had not yet taught diſ- 
truſt or caution, was ſeduced to believe the ſtory of Per- 
kin's birth and adventures; and he carried his confidence 
ſo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine Gor- 
don, daughter of the earl of Huntley, and related to 
himſelf; a young lady too, eminent for virtue as well 
as beauty. 


THERE ſubſiſted at that time a great jealouſy between 
the courts of England and Scotland ; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt any 
fiction which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to 
diſtreſs or difficulty. He ſuddenly reſolved to make an 
inroad into England, attended by ſome of the borderers 
and he carried Perkin along with him, in hopes that the 
appearance of the pretended prince might raiſe an inſur- 
rection in the northern counties. Perkin himſelf diſperſed 
a manifeſto, in which he ſet forth his own ſtory, and 
craved the aſſiſtance of all his ſubjects in expelling the 
uſurper, whoſe tyranny and mal-adminiſtration, whoſe 
depreſſion of the nobility by the elevation of mean per- 
ſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people by multiplied impo- 
ſitions and vexations, had juſtly, he ſaid, rendered him 
odious to all men. But Perkin's pretenſions, attended 
with repeated diſappointments, were now become ſtale in 
the eyes even of the populace; and the hoſtile diſpoſi- 
tions which ſubſiſted between the kingdoms rendered a 
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C H A P. prince, ſupported by the Scots, but an unwelcome pre- 


_— ſent to the Engliſh nation. The ravages alſo committed * 
1496. by the borderers, accuſtomed to licence and diſorder, 

1 ſtruck a terror into all men; and made the people prepare * 

rather for repelling the invaders than for joining them. = 

Perkin, that he might ſupport his pretenſions to royal — 

birth, feigned great compaſſion for the miſery of his ” 

plundered: ſubjects ; and publicly remonſtrated with his Po 

ally againſt the depredations exerciſed by the Scottiſh = 

army ?: But James told him, that he doubted his con- * 

cern was employed only in behalf of an enemy, and that 1 

he was anxious to preſerve what never ſnould belong to the 

him. That prince now began to perceive that his at- ch 

tempt would be fruitleſs; and hearing of an army which lor 

was on its march to attack him, he thought proper to ho 

retreat into his own country. 50 

Tur king diſcovered little anxicty to procure either BY 

reparation or vengeance for this inſult committed on him * 

© 


by the Scottiſh nation : His chief concern was to draw 
advantage from it, by the pretence which it might afford pol 


him to levy impoſitions on his own” ſubjets, He ſum- yy 
moned a parliament, to whom he made bitter complaints the 
againſt the irruption of the Scots, the abfurd impoſture pol 
countenanced by that nation, the cruel devaſtations com- anc 
mitted in the northern counties, and the multiplied infults ler: 
thus offered both to the king and kingdom of England. to 
The parliament made the expected returned to this diſ- giv 
courſe, by granting a ſubſidy to the amount of 120,000 of 
pounds, together with two fiftzeenths. After making this ord 
grant, they were diſiniſſed. but 
1497. Tux vote of parliament for We the tax was 4 
without much difficulty procured by the authority of ed. 
Henry; but he found it not ſo eaſy to levy the money — 

upon his ſubjects. The people, who were acquainted of. 
s Polygore Virg'l, p. 598. Th 
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with the immenſe treafures which he had amaſſed, could il} C H A P. 


brook the new impoſitions raiſed on every flight ocea ſion; 
and it is probable that the flaw, which was univerſally 
known to be in his title, made his reign the more ſubject 
to inſurrections and rebellions, When the ſubſidy began 
to be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and 
poor, robuſt and courageous, murmured againſt a tax, 


occaſioned by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, from which 


they eſteemed themſelves entircly ſecure, and which had 
uſually been repelled by the force of the northern coun- 
ties. Their ill-humour was farther incited by one Mi- 
chael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fel- 
low, who, by thruſting himſelf forward on every occa- 
ſion, and being loudeſt in every complaint againſt the 
government, had acquired an authority among thoſe rude 
people. Thomas Flammoc too, a lawyer, who had be- 
come the oracle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the 
ſedition, by informing them that the tax, though im- 
poſed by parliament, was entirely illegal; that the north- 
ern nobility were bound, by their tenures, to defend 
the nation againſt the Scots; and that if theſe new im- 
poſitions were tamely ſubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 
and of his miniſters would ſoon render the burden into- 
lerable to the nation, The Corniſh, he aid, muſt deliver 
to the king a petition, ſeconded by ſuch a force as would 
give it authority; and, in order to procure the concurrence 
of the reſt af the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their 
orderly deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances 
under which the people had fo long laboured. 
ENCOURAGED by theſe ſpeeches, the multitude flock- 
ed together, and armed themſelves with axes, bills, bows, 
and ſuch weapons as country people are uſually poſſeſſed 
of. Flammoc and Joſeph were choſen their leaders. 
They ſoon conducted the Corniſh through the county of 
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C H A P. Devon, and reached that of Somerſet. At Taunton the 
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A rebels killed, in their fury, an officious and eager com- 


1497+ 


miſſioner of the ſubſidy, whom they called the provoſt of 
Perin. When they reached Wells, they were joined by 
lord Audley, a nobleman of an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in 
his temper. He had from the beginning maintained a 
ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers of the inſur- 
rection; and was now joyfully received by them as their 
leader. Proud of the countenance given them by ſo con- 
ſiderable a nobleman, they continued their march ; breath- 
ing deſtruction to the king's miniſters and favourites, 
particularly to Morton, naw a cardinal, and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, who were deemed the maſt active inſtruments 
in all his oppreſſions. Notwithſtanding their rage againſt 
the adminiſtration, they care fully followed the directions 
given them by their leaders; and as they met with no 
reſiſtance, they committed, during their march, no vio- 


; lence or diſorder. 


Tux rebels had been told by Flammoc, that the inha- 
bitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, 
remained unſubdued, and had even maintained their in- 
dependence during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely 


embrace their party, and declare themſelves for a cauſe, 


which was no other than that of public good and general 
liberty. But the Kentiſh people had very lately diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion ; and as 
they had received from the king many gracious acknow- 


ledgments for this ſervice, their affections were, by that 


means, much conciliated to his government. It was 
eaſy, therefore, for the earl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority in thoſe 
arts, to retain the people in obedience ; and the Corniſh 
rebels, though they pitched their camp near Eltham, at 
the very gates of London, and invited all the people to 
join 
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join them, got reinforcement from no quarter. There © HAP. 


wanted . not diſcontents every where, but no one would 
take part in fo raſh and ill-concerted an enterpriſe z and 
beſides, the ſituation in which the king's affairs then 
ſtood, diſcouraged even the boldeſt and moſt daring, 


HENRY, in order to oppoſe the Scots, had already 
levied an army, which he put under the command of lord 
Daubeney, the chamberlain ; and as ſoon as he heard of 
the Corniſh inſurrection, he ordered it to march ſouth- 
wards, and ſuppreſs the rebels. Not to leave the northern 
frontier defenceleſs, he diſpatched thither the earl of 
Surrey, who aſſembled the forces on the borders, and 
made head againſt the enemy. Henry found here the 
concurrence of the three moſt fatal incidents that can 
befal a monarchy ; a foreign enemy, a domeſtic rebel- 
lion, and a pretender to his crown; but he enjoyed great 
reſources in his army and treaſure, and ſtill more, in the 
intrepidity and courage of his own temper. He did not, 
however, immediately give full ſcope to his military 
ſpixit. On other occaſions, he had always haſtened to a 
deciſion ; and it was a uſual ſaying with him, that he de- 
fired but to ſee his rebels: But as the Corniſh mutineers be- 
haved in an inoffenſive manner, and committed no ſpoil 
on the country; as they received no acceſſion of force on 
their march or- in their encampment ; and as ſuch haſty 
and popular tumults might be expected to diminiſh every 
moment by delay; he took poſt in London, and aſſiduouſſy 
prepared the means of enſuring victory. 

AFTER all his forces were collected, he divided them 
into three bodies, and marched out to aſſail the enemy. 
The firſt body, commanded by the earl of Oxford, and 
under him by the earls of Eſſex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themſelves behind the hill on which the 
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rebels were encamped : The ſecond and moſt conſider- 


able, Henry put under the command of lord Daubeney, 
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and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 


3 On the ation, The third, he kept as a body of reſerve 
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June 22d. 


about his own perſon, and took poſt in St. George's 
fields, where he ſecured the city, and could eaſily, as 


. occaſion ſerved, either reſtore the fight, or finiſh the vic- 


tory, To put the enemy off their guard, he had ſpread 
a report that he was not to attack them till ſome days 
after; and, the better to confirm them in this opinion, he 
began not the action till near the evening. Daubeney 
beat a detachment of the rebels from Deptford bridge; 
and before the main body could be in order to receive 
him, he had gained the aſcent of the hill, and placed 
himſelf in array before them. They were formidable 
from their numbers, being ſixteen thouſand ſtrong, and 
were not defective in valour; but being tumultuary 


troops, ill armed, and not pr ovided with Sayalry or artillery 


they were but an unequal match for the king's forces. 
Daubeney began the attack with courage, and even with 
a contempt of the enemy, which had æalmoſt proved fatal 
to him. He ruſhed into the midſt of them, and was 
taken priſoner; but ſoon after was releaſed by his own 
troops. After ſome reſiſtance, the rebels were broken, 
and put to flight *, Lord Audley, Flammoc, and Joſeph, 
their leaders, were taken, and all three executed. The 
latter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and boaſted, with 
a prepoſterous ambition, that he ſhould make a figure in 
hiſtory. The rebels, being ſurrounded on every ſide by 
the king's troops, were almoſt all made priſoners, and 
immediately diſmiſſed without farther puniſhment ; whe- 
ther that Henry was ſatisfied with the victims who had 


| fallen i in the held, and who amounted to near two thou- 


ſand, or that he pitied the ignorance and ſimplicity of the 
multitude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
ſenſive behaviour, or was pleafed that they had never, 
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during 
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during their inſurrection, diſputed his title, and had C H a p. 


ſhewn no attachment to the houſe of York, the higheſt 
crime, of which, in his eyes, they could have been 
guilty. | 

THe Scottiſh king was not idle during theſe commo- 
tions in England, He levied a conſiderable army, and 
ſat down before the caſtle of Norham in Northumberland ; 
but found that place, by the precaution of Fox, biſhop 
of Durham, ſo well provided both with men and ammu- 
nition, that he made little or no progreſs in the ſiege. 
Hearing that the earl of Surrey had collected ſome forces, 
and was adyancing upon him, he retreated into his own 
country, and left the frontiers expoſed to the inroads of 
the Engliſh general, who befieged and took Aiton, a 
{mall caſtle lying a few miles beyond Berwic. Theſe 
unſucceſsful or frivolous attempts on both ſides prognoſ- 
ticated a ſpeedy end to the war; and Henry, notwith- 
ſtanding his ſuperior force, was no leſs deſirous than 
James of terminating the differences between the nations. 
Not to depart, however, from his dignity, by making 
the firſt advances, he employed in this friendly office 
Peter Hialas, a man of addreſs and learning, who had 
come to him as ambaſſador from Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
and who was charged with a commiſſion of negociating 
the marriage of the infanta Catherine, . their daughter, 


with Arthur prince of Wales !. 
HriaLas took a journey northwards, and offered his 
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mediation between James and Henry, as miniſter of a 


prince who was in alliance with both potentates. Com- 
miſſioners were ſoon appointed to meet, and confer on 
terms of accommodation. The firſt demand of the Eng- 
liſh was, that Perkin ſhould be put into their hands: 
James replied, that he himſelf was no judge of the young 
man's pretenſions, but having received him as a ſuppli- 
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cant, and promiſed him protection, he was determined 


/ ny Not to betray a man who had truſted to his good faith 
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and his generoſity. The next demand of the Engliſh 
met with no better reception: They required reparation 
for the ravages committed by the late inroads into Eng. 
land: The Scottiſh commiſſioners replied, that the ſpoils 
were like water ſpilt upon the ground, which could never 
be recovered, and that Henry's ſubjects were better able 
to bear the loſs, than their maſter's to repair it. Henry's 
commiſſioners next propoſed, that the two kings ſhould 
have an interview at Newcaſtle, in order to adjuſt all 
differences; but James ſaid, that he meant to treat of a 
peace, not to go a begging for it. Leſt the conferences 
ſhould break off altogether without effect, a truce was 
concluded for ſome months ; and James, perceiying that, 
while Perkin remained in Scotland, he himſelf never 
ſhould enjoy a ſolid peace with Henry, privately deſired 
him to depart the kingdom. 

Acckss was now barred Perkin into the Low Coun- 
tries, his uſual retreat in all his diſappointments. The 
Flemiſh merchants, who ſeverely felt the loſs reſulting 
from the interruption of commerce with England, had 
made ſuch intereſt in the archduke's council, that com- 
miſſioners were ſent to London, in order to treat of an 
accommodation. The, Flemiſh court agreed, that all 
Engliſh rebels ſhould be excluded the Low Countries; 
and in this prohibition the demeſnes of the ducheſs-dow- 
ager were expreſsly comprehended. When this prificipal 
article was agreed to, all the other terms were eaſily ad- 
juſted. A treaty of commerce was finiſhed, which was 
favourable to the Flemings, and to which they long gave 
the appellation of Intercurſus magnus, the great treaty, 
And when the Engliſh merchants returned to their uſual 
abode at Antwerp, they were publicly received, as in 


- proceſſion, with joy and feſtivity. 
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as he muſt diſmiſs all his Engliſh retainers if he took 
ſhelter in the Low Countries, and as he was ſure of a 
cold reception, if not bad uſage, among people who were 
determined to keep on terms of friendſhip with the court 
of England, he thought fit rather to hide himſelf, during 
ſome time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ireland. Im- 
patient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſagree- 
able and dangerous, he held conſultations with his fol- 
lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſ- 
men: By their advice, he reſolved to try the affections of 
the Corniſh, whoſe mutinous diſpoſition, notwithſtanding 
the king's lenity, ſtill ſubſiſted after the ſuppreſſion. of 
their rebellion. No ſooner did he appear at Bodmin 
in Cornwal, than the populace, to the number of 
three thouſand, flocked to his ſtandard; and Perkin, 
elated with this appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for 
the firſt time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
England. Not to ſuffer the expectations of his followers 
to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter ; and, by 
many fair promiſes, invited that city to join him. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he 
laid ſiege to the place; but being unprovided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every thing requiſite for the attempt, he 
made no progreſs in his undertaking. Meſſengers were 
ſent to the king, informing him of this inſurrection: The 
citizens of Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold 
out to the laſt extremity, in expectation of receiving ſuc- 


cour from the well-known vigilance of that monarch. 


Wren Henry was informed that Perkin was landed 
in England, he expreſſed great joy, and prepared himſelf 
with alacrity to attack him, in hopes of being able, at 


length, to put a period to pretenſions which had fo long 
given 
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given him vexation and inquietude. All the courtiers, 


ks ſenſible that their activity on this occaſion would be the 
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moſt acceptable ſervice which they could render the king, 
difplayed their zeal for the enterprize, and forwarded 
his preparations. The lords Daubeney and Broke, with 
Sir Rice ap Thomas, haſtened forward with a ſmall body 
of troops to the relief of Exeter. The earl of Devon. 
ſhire, and the moſt conſiderable gentlemen in the county 
of that name, took arms of their own accord, and 
marched to join the king's generals. The duke of Buck. 
ingham put himſelf at the head of a troop, conſiſting of 
young nobility and gentry, who ſerved as volunteers, and 
who longed for an opportunity of diſplaying their courage 
and their loyalty. The king himſelf prepared to follow 
with a confiderable army; and thus all England ſeemed 
united againſt a pretender who had at firft engaged their 
attention, and divided their affections. 

PERKIN, informed of theſe great preparations, imme- 
diatcly raiſed the ſiege of Exeter, and retired to Taun- 
ton, Though his followers now amounted to the 
number of near ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute 
to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf delpaired of ſucceſs, 
and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the 
new foreſt, The Corniſh rebels ſubmitted to the king's 
mercy, and found that it was not yet exhauſted in their 
behalf, Except a few perſons of deſperate fortuncs who 
vere executed, and ſome others who were ſeverely fincd, 
all the reſt were diſmiſſed with impunity. Lady Cathe- 
rine Gordon, wife to Perkin, fell into the hands of the 
victor, and was treated with a generoſity which does 
him honour, He ſoothed her mind with many marks of 
regard, placed her in a reputable ſtation about the queen, 
and aſſigned her a penſion, which ſhe enjoyed even under 
his ſucceſtor. 
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Henry deliberated what courſe to take with Perkin C H A P. 
himſelf. Some counſelled him to make the privileges XXV1. 


of the church yield to reaſons of ſtate, to take him 
by violence from the ſanctuary, to inflit on him the 
puniſhment due to his temerity, and thus at once to put 
an end to an impoſture which had long diſturbed the go- 
vernment, and which the credulity of the people, and 
the artifices of malcontents, were ſtill capable of reviving. 
But the king deemed not the matter of ſuch importance 
as to merit ſo violent a remedy. He employed ſome 
perſons to deal with Perkin, and perſuade him, under 
promiſe of pardon, to deliver himſelf into the king's 
hands l. The king conducted him, in a ſpecies of mock 
triumph, to London. As Perkin paſſed along the road, 
and through the ſtreets of the city, men of all ranks 
flocked about him, and the populace treated with the 
higheſt deriſion his fallen fortunes. They ſeemed 
defirous of revenging themſelves, by their inſults, for 
the ſhame which their former belief of his impoſtures 
had thrown upon them. Though the eyes of the nation 
were generally opened with regard to Perkin's real -pa- 
rentage, Henry required of him a confeffion of his life 
and adventures; and he ordered the account of the 
whole to be diſperſed, ſoon after, for the ſatisfaction of the 
public. But as his regard to decency made him entirely 
ſuppreſs the ſhare which the ducheſs of Burgundy had 
had in contriving and conducting the impoſture, the 
people, who knew that ſhe had been the chief inſtrument 
in the whole affair, were inclined, on account of the 
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ficity of the narrative. 


Bur Perkin, though his life was granted him, was 
ſtill detained in cuſtody ; and keepers were appointed to 
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his keepers, and flying to the ſanctuary of Shyne, put 
himſelf into the hands of the prior of that monaſtery, 
The prior had obtained great credit by his character of 
ſanctity; and he prevailed on the king again to grant a 
pardon to Perkin. But in order to reduce him to til! 
greater contempt, he was ſet in the ſtocks at Weſtminſter 
and Cheapſide, and obliged in both places to read aloud 
to the people the confeſſion which had formerly been 
publiſhed in his name. He was then confined to the 
Tower, where his habits of reſtleſs intrigue and enter. 
prize followed him. He inſinuated himſelf into the in. 
timacy of four ſervants of Sir John Digby, lieutenant 
of the Tower; and, by their means, opened a corre. 
ſpondence with the earl of Warwic, who was confined 
in the ſame priſon. This unfortunate prince, who had 
from his earlieſt youth been ſhut up from the commerce 
of men, and who was ignorant even of the moſt com- 
mon affairs of life, had fallen into a fimplicity which 
made him ſuſceptible of any impreſſion. The continued 
dread alſo of the more violent effects of Henry's tyranny, 
Joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged him to em- 
brace a project for his eſcape, by the murder of the lieu- 
tenant; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter- 
prize. The conſpiracy eſcaped not the king's vigilance: 
It was even very generally believed that the ſcheme had 
been laid by himſelf, in order to draw Warwic and Per- 
kin into the ſnare : But the ſubſequent execution of two 
of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, ſeems to clear 
the king of that imputation, which was indeed founded 
more on the general idea entertained of his character, 
than on any poſitive evidence. 

PERKIN, by this new attempt, after ſo many enor- 
mities, had rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy; 


and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and ſoon 
* after 
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after hanged at T yburn, perſiſting ſtill in the confeſſion 
of his impoſture *. It happened about that very time, 
that one Wilford, a cordwainer's ſon, encouraged by the 
ſurpriſing credit given to other impoſtures, had under- 
taken to perſonate the earl of Warwic ; and a prieſt had 
even ventured from the pulpit to recommend his cauſe to 
the people, who ſeemed ſtill to retain a propenſity to 
adopt it. This incident ſerved Henry as a pretence for 
his ſeverity towards that prince. He was brought to 
trial, and aceuſed, not of contriving his eſcape (for 
as he was committed for no crime, the deſire of liberty 
muſt have been regarded as natural and innocent), but of 
forming deſigns to diſturb the government, and raiſe an 
inſurrection among the people. Warwic confeſſed the 
inditment, was condemned, and the ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon him. 

Tr1s violent act of tyranny, the great blemiſh of 
Henry's reign, by which he deſtroyed the laſt remaining 
male of the line of Plantagenet, begat great diſcontent 
among the people, who ſaw an unhappy prince, that had 
long been denied all the privileges of his high birth, even 
been cut off from the common benefits of: nature, now 
at laſt deprived of life itſelf, merely for attempting to 
ſhake off that oppreſſion under which he laboured. In 
vain did Henry endeavour to alleviate the odium of this 
guilt, by ſharing it with his ally, Ferdinand of Arra- 
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gon, who, he ſaid, had ſcrupled to give his daughter 


Catherine in marriage to Arthur, while any male deſcend- 
ant of the houſe of Vork remained. Men, on the con- 
trary, felt higher indignation at ſeeing a young prince 
ſaerificed, not to law and juſtice, but to the jealous poli- 
tics of two ſubtle and crafty tyrants. 

Bur though theſe diſcontents feſtered in the minds of 
men, they were ſo checked by Henry's watchful policy 


= See note [MJ] at the end of the volume, 
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and foreign princes, - deeming his 
throne now entirely ſecure, paid him rather the greater 
deference and attention. The archduke Philip, in par- 
ticular, deſired an interview with him; and Henry, 
who had paſſed over to Calais, agreed to meet him in 
St. Peter's church near that city. The archduke, on 
his approaching the king, made haſte to alight, and 
offered to hold Henry's ſtirrup; a mark of condeſcen- 
ſion which that prince would not admit of. He called 
the King father, patron, protector; and, by his whole be- 
haviour, expreſſed a ſtrong deſire of conciliating the 
friendſhip of England. The duke of Orleans had ſuc- 
ceeded to the crawn of France by the appellation of 
Lewis XII. and having carried his arms into Italy, and 
ſubdued the dutchy of Milan, his progreſs begat jealouſy 
in Maximilian, Philip's father, as well as in Ferdinand, 
his father-in-law, By the counſel, therefore, of theſe 
monarchs, the young prince endeavoured by every art to 
acquire the amity of Henry, whom they regarded as the 
chief counterpoiſe to the greatneſs of France. ' No par- 
ticular plan, however, of alliance ſeems to have been, con- 
certed between theſe two princes in their interview : All 
paſſed in general profeſſions of affection and regard; at 
leaſt, in remote projects of a cloſer union, by the future 
intermarriages of their children, who were then in a ſtate 
of infancy, 


THe pope too, Alexander VI. neglected not the 
friendſhip of a monarch whoſe reputation was ſpread 
over Europe, He fent a nuncio into England, who ex- 
horted the king to take part in the great alliance projected 
for the recovery of the Holy Land, and to lead in per- 
ſon his forces againſt the infidels. The general frenzy 


for cruſades was now entirely exhauſted in Europe; but 
it 
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1 was ſtill thought a neceſſary piece of decency to pre- 
tend zeal for thoſe pious enterprizes. Henry regretted to 
the nuncio the diſtance of his ſituation, which rendered 
it inconvenient for him to expoſe his perſon in defence 
of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, however, his 
utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and rather 
than the pope ſhould go alone to the holy wars, unac- 
companied by any monarch, he even promiſed to overlook 
all other conſiderations, and to attend him in perſon. 
He only required as a neceſſary condition, that all dif- 
ferences ſhould previouſly be adjuſted among Chriſtian 
princes, and that ſome ſea- port towns in Italy ſhould be 
conſigned to him for his retreat and ſecurity, It was 
eaſy to conclude, that Henry had determined not to in- 
termeddle in any wat againſt the Turk: But as a great 
name, without any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, 
the knights of Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed 
the bulwark of Chriſtendom, choſe the king protector of 
their order. 

Bur the prince, whoſe alliance Henry valued the moſt, 
was Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigorous and ſteady 
policy, always attended with ſucceſs, had rendered him, 
in many reſpects, the moſt conſiderable monarch in 
Europe. There was alſo a remarkable ſimilarity of 


character between theſe two princes : Both were full of 


craft, intrigue, and deſign ; and though a reſemblance 
of this nature be a ſlender foundation for confidence and 
amity, where the intereſts of the parties in the leaſt 
interfere; ſuch was the ſituation of Henry and Ferdi- 
nand, that no jealouſy ever on any occaſion aroſe be- 
tween them. The king had now the ſatisſaction of com- 
pleting a marriage, which had been projected and nego- 
ciated during the courſe of ſeven years, between Arthur 
prince of Wales, and the Infanta Catherine, fourth 


daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella ; he near ſixteen years 
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of age, ſhe eighteen. But this marriage proved in the 
iſſue unproſperous; The young prince, a tew months 
after, ſickened and died, much regretted by the nation, 
Henry, deſirous to continue his alliance with Spain, and 
alſo unwilling to reſtore Catherine's dowry, which was 
two hundred thouſand ducats, obliged his ſecond fon, 
Henry, whom he created prince of Wales, to be con- 
tracted to the infanta. Ihe prince made all the oppo- 
ſition, of wiiich a youth of twelve years of age was ca- 
pable ; but as the king perſiſted in his reſolution, the 
eſpouſals were at length, by means of the pope's diſpen- 
ſation, contracted between the parties : An event, which 
was afterwards attended with the moſt important con- 
ſequences, 

Tux fame year, another marriage was celebrated, 
which was alſo, in the next age, productive of great 
events: The marriage of Margaret, the King's elder 


daughter, with James king of Scotland. This alliance 


had been negociated during three years, though interrupt. 
ed by ſeveral broils; and Henry hoped, from the com- 
pletion of it, to remove all ſource of diſcord with that 
neighbouring kingdom, by whoſe antmoſity England had 
ſo often been infelted. When this marriage was delibe- 
rated on in the Engliſh council, ſome objected, that 
England might, by means of that alliance, fall under the 
dominion of Scotland, © No;” replied Henry, © Scot- 
cc land, in that event, will only become an acceſſion to 
« England.” Amidſt theſe proſperous incidents, the 
king met with a domeſtic calamity, which made not fuch 
impreſſion on him as it merited : His queen died in child- 
bed; and the infant did not Jong ſurvive her. This 
princeſs was deſervedly a favourite of the nation; and 
the general affection for her encreaſed, on account of the 
harſh treatment which, it was thought, the met with 


from her conſort. 
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the efforts of the European princes, both in war and ne- 
gociation, were turned to the ſide of Italy; and the va- 
rious events which there aroſe, made Henry's alliance 
be courted by every party, yet intereſted him ſo little as 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His cloſe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland enſured his tranqu;l- 
lity z and his continued ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, 
owing to the prudence and vigour of his conduct, had 
reduced the people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience. 
Uncontrouled, therefore, by apprehenſion or oppoſition 
of any kind, he gave full ſcope to his natural propenſity ; 
and avarice, which had ever been his ruling paſſion, be- 
ing encreaſed by age, and encouraged by abſolute autho- 
rity, broke all reſtraints of ſhame or juſtice, He had 
found two miniſters, Empſon and Dudley, perfectly qua- 
lified to ſecond his rapacious and tyrannical inclinations, 
and to prey upon his defenceleſs people. Theſe inſtru- 
ments of oppreſſion were both lawyers, the firſt of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the 
ſecond better born, better educated, and better bred, but 
equally unjuſt, ſevere, and inflexible, By their know- 
ledge in law, theſe men were qualified to pervert the 
forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the innocent; and 
the formidable authority of the king ſupported them in 
all their iniquities. 

Ir was their uſual practice at firſt to obſerve ſo far the 
appearance of law as to give indictments to thoſe whom 
they intended to oppreſs : Upon which the perſons were 
committed to priſon, but never brought to trial ; and were 
at length obliged, in order to recover their liberty, to pay 
heavy fines and ranſoms, which were called mitigations 
and compoſitions. By degrees, the very appearance of 
law was neglected: The two miniſters ſent forth their 
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precepts to attach men, and ſummon them before them. 
ſelves and ſome others, at their private houſes, in a court 
of commiſſion, where, in a ſummary manner, without 
trial or jury, arbitrary decrees were iſſued, both in pleas 
of the crown, and controverſies between private parties, 
Juries themſelves, when ſummoned, proved but ſmall ſe. 
curity to the ſubject; being brow-beaten by theſe op- 
preſſors; nay, fined, impriſoned, and puniſhed, if they 
gave ſentence againſt the inclination of the miniſters, 
The whole ſyſtem of the feudal law, which ſtill prevailed, 
was turned into a ſcheme of oppreſſion. Even the king's 
wards, after they came of age, were not ſuffered to enter 
Into poſſeſſion of their lands without paying exorbitant 
fines. Men were alſo haraſſed with informations of in- 
truſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a perſonal action was iſſued againſt any man, he was 
not allowed to purchaſe his charter of pardon, except on 
the payment of a great ſum ; and if he refuſed the com- 
poſition required of him, the ſtrict law, which, in ſuch 
caſes, allows forfeiture of goods, was rigoroully inſiſted 
on. Nay, . without any colour of law, the half of men's 
lands and rents were ſeized during two years, as a pe- 
nalty in cafe of outlawry. But the chief means of op- 
preflion, employed by theſe miniſters, were the penal 
ſtatutes, which, without conſideration of rank, quality, 
or ſervices, were rigidly put in execution againſt all men: 
Spies, informers, and inquiſitors were rewarded and en- 
couraged in every quarter of the kingdom: And no dif- 
ference was made whether the ſtatute were beneficial or 
hurtful, recent or obſolete, poſſible or impoſlible to be 
executed. The ſole end of the king and his miniſters was 
to amaſs money, and bring every one under the laſh of 


their authority“. 
n Bacon, p. 629, 630. Hollingſhed, p. 504. Polyc. Virg. p. 613. 615. 
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THROUGH the prevalence of ſuch an arbitrary and 
iniquitous adminiſtration, the Engliſh, it may ſafely be 
armed, were conſiderable loſers by their ancient pri- 
vileges, which ſecured them from all taxations, except 
ſuch as were impoſed by their own conſent in parlia- 
nent. Had the king been impowered to levy gene- 
ral taxes at pleaſure, he would naturally have abſtained 
from theſe oppreſſive expedients, which deſtroyed all ſe- 
curity in private property, and begat an univerſal diffi- 
dence throughout the nation. In vain did the people 
look for protection from the parliament, which was pretty 
{requently ſummoned during this reign. That aflembly 
was ſo overawed, that, at this very time, during the 
greateſt rage of Henry's oppreſſions, the commons choſe 
Dudley their ſpeaker, the very man who was the chief 
inſtrument of his iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenſely opulent, and had no pretence of 
wars or expenſive enterprizes of any kind, they granted 
him the ſubſidy which he demanded. But fo inſatiable was 
his avarice, that next year he levied a new benevolence, 
and renewed that arbitrary and oppreſſive method of tax- 
ation, By all theſe arts of accumulation, joined to a ri- 
gid frugality in his expence, he ſo filled his coffers, that 
he is ſaid to have poſleſſed in ready money the ſum of 
1,800,000 pounds: A treaſure almoſt incredible, if we 
conſider the ſcarcity of money in thoſe times“. 

Bur while Henry was enriching himſelf by the ſpoils 
of his oppreſſed people, there happened an event abroad, 
which engaged his attention, and was even the object of 


o Silver was, during this reign, 37 ſhillings and ſixrence a pound, which 
makes Henry's treaſure near three millions of our preſent money, Beſides, 
many commodities have become above thrice as dear by the eacreaſe of gold 
and ſilver in Europe. And what is a circumſtance of ſtill greater weight, 
all other ſtates were then very poor. in compariſon of what they are at pre- 
ſent: Theſe circumſtances make Henry's treaſure appear very great; and 
may lead us to conceive the oppreſſions of his government, 
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his anxiety and concern, Iſabella, queen of Caſtile, died 
about this time; and it was foreſeen, that by this inci- 
dent the fortunes of Ferdinand, her huſband, would be 
much affected. The king was not only attentive to the 
fate of his ally, and watchful Jeſt the general ſyſtem of 
Europe ſhould be affected by ſo important an event: He 
alſo conſidered the ſimilarity of his own fituation with 
that of Ferdinand, and regarded the iſſue of theſe tranſ- 
actions as a precedent for himſelf. Joan, the daughter of 
Ferdinand by Iſabella, was married to the archduke Phi- 
lip, and being, in right of her mother, heir of Caſtile, 
ſeemed entitled to diſpute with Ferdinand the preſent 
poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Henry knew, that notwith- 
ſtanding his own pretenſions by the houſe of Lancaſter, 
the greater part of the nation was convinced of the ſupe- 
riority of his wife's title; and he dreaded leſt the prince 
of Wales, who was daily advancing towards manhood, 
might be tempted by ambition to lay immediate claim 
to the crown. By his perpetual attention to depreſs the 
partizans of the York family, he had more cloſely 
united them into one party, and encreaſed their deſire of 
ſhaking off that yoke under which they had fo long 
laboured, and of taxing every advantage, which his op- 
preſſive government ſhould give his enemies againſt him. 
And as he poſſeſſed no independent force like Ferdinand, 
and governed a kingdom more turbulent and unruly, 
which he himſelf, by his narrow politics, had confirmed 
in factious prejudices ; he apprehended that his ſituation 
would prove in the iſſue ſtill more precarious. 

NoTninG at firſt could turn out more contrary to 
the king's wiſhes than the tranſactions in Spain, Fer- 
dinand, as well as Henry, had become very unpopular, 
and from a like cauſe, his former exactions and im- 
poſitions; and the ſtates of Caſtile diſcovered an evident 
reſolution of preferring the title of Philip and Joan. In 
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order to take advantage of theſe favourable diſpoſitions, 


the archduke, now king of Caſtile, attended by his con- 


ſort, embarked for Spain during the winter ſeaſon; but 
meeting with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was ob- 
lized to take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir 
John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorſet, hearing of a fleet upon the coaſt, had aſſem- 
bled ſome forces; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 
who was alſo at the head of an armed body, he came to 
that town. Finding that Philip, in order to relieve his 
ſickneſs and fatigue, was already come aſhore, he invited 
him to his houſe ; and immediately diſpatched a meſſen- 
ger, to inform the court of this important incident. The 
king ſent in all haſte the earl of Arundel to compli- 


ment Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform 


him, that he intended to pay him a viſtt in perſon, and 
to give him a ſuitable reception in his dominions, Philip 
knew, that he could not now depart without the king's 
conlent ; and therefore, for the ſake of diſpatch, he re- 
ſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to have an interview 
with him at Windſor. Henry received him with all 
the magniſicence poſſible, and with all the ſeeming cor- 
diality ; but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to draw ſome 
advantage from this involuntary viſit, paid him by his 
royal gueſt. 

Eno de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, nephew to Ed- 
ward IV. and brother to the carl of Lincoln, flain in the 
battle of Stock, had ſome years before killed a man in a 
ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply ta 
the king for a remiſſion of the crime. The king had 
granted his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to all per- 
ſons connected with the houſe of York, he obliged him 
to appear openly in court and plead his pardon, Suffolk, 
more reſenting the affront than grateful for the favour, 
had fled into Flanders, and taken ſhelter with his aunt, 
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pardon, Actuated, however, by the natural inquietude 
of his temper, and uneaſy from debts which he had con- 
tracted by his great expence at prince Arthur's wedding, 
he again made an elopement into Flanders. The king, well 
acquainted with the general diſcontent which prevailed 
againſt his adminiſtration, neglected not this incident, 
which might become of importance ; and he employed his 
uſual artifices to elude the efforts of his enemies. He di- 
reQed Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, 
to deſert his charge, and to inſinuate himſelf into the con- 
fidence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his ſervices, 
Upon information ſecretly conveyed by Curſon, the king 
ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt fon to the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and married to the lady Catherine, ſiſter of the queen; 
William de la Pole, brother to the ear] of Suffolk ; Sir 
James Tirrel, and Sir James Windham, with ſome per- 
ſons of inferior quality; and he committed them to cuſ- 


tody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alſo 


apprehended; but were ſoon after releaſed from their con- 
finement. William de la Pole was long detained in priſon: 
Courtney was attainted, and though not executed, he reco- 
vered not his liberty during the king's life-time. But 
Henry's chief ſeverity fell upon Sir James Windham, and 
Sir James Tirrel, who were brought to their trial, condemn- 
ed, and executed: 'The fate of the latter gave general ſatiſ- 
faction, on account of his participation in the murder of the 
young princes, ſons of Edward IV. Notwithſtanding theſe 


diſcoveries and executions, Curſon was ſtill able to main- 


tain his credit with the earl of Suffolk : Henry, in order to 


remove all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be excommuni- 


cated, together with Suffolk himſelf, for his pretended 
rebellion. But after that traitor had performed all the 
ſervices expected from him, he ſuddenly. deſerted the earl, 


and 


r 
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and came over to England, where the king received him C H Ap. 
with unuſual marks of favour and confidence. Suffolk, * 


aſtoniſhed at this inſtance of perfidy, finding that even 
the ducheſs of Burgundy, tired with ſo many fruitleſs at- 
tempts, had become indifferent to his cauſe, fled ſecretly 
into France, then into Germany, and returned, at laſt, 
into the Low - Countries ; where he was protected, though 
not countenanced, by Philip, then in cloſe alliance with 
tne king. 

Henky neglected not the preſent opportunity of com- 
plaining to his gueſt of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. © I really thought,” replied 
the king of Caſtile, “that your greatneſs and felicity 
had ſet you far above apprehenſions from any perſon 
of ſo little conſequence: But, to give you ſatisfaction, 
« I ſhall baniſh him my ſtate.“ I expect that you 
„vill carry your complaiſance farther,” ſaid the king; 
« T defire to have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone 
„] can depend upon his ſubmiſſion and obedience.” 
«© That meaſure,” ſaid Philip, “ will reflect diſhonour 
« upon you as well as myſelf. You will be thought to 
have treated me as a priſoner,” © Then the matter is 
« at an end,” replied the king, “for I will take that 
« diſhonour upon me; and ſo your honour is ſaved ?,” 
The king of Caſtile found himſelf under a neceſſity of 
complying ; but he firſt exacted Henry's promiſe that he 
would ſpare Suffolk's life, That nobleman was invited 
over to England by Philip; as if the king would grant 
him a pardon, on the interceſſion of his friend and ally. 
Upon his appearance he was committed to the Tower; 
and the king of Caſtile, having fully ſatisfied Henry, as 
well by his conceſſion as by ſigning a treaty of commerce 
between England and Caſtile, which was advantageous 


to the former kingdom, was at laſt allowed to depart, 


? Bacon, p. 633. 4 Rymer, vol, xiii. p. 142. 
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after a ſtay of three months. He landed in Spain, was 


0 joyfully received by the Caſtilians, and put in poſieflion 


1505. 


& 


1508. 


Sickneſs of 
the king. 


oi the throne, He died ſoon after; and Joan, his wi. 
dow, falling into deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again 
enabled to re- inſtate himſelf in authority, and to go- 
vern, till the day of his death, the whole Spaniſh mo. 
narchy. 

THE king ſurvived theſe tranſactions two years; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
reign, except his aſſiancing his ſecond daughter, Mary, 
to the young archduke, Charles, fon of Philip of Caſ- 
tile. He entertained alſo ſome intentions of marriage for 
himſelf, firſt with the queen-dowager of Naples, relict of 
Ferdinand; afterwards with the ducheſs dowager of Sa- 
voy, daughter of Maximilian, and ſiſter of Philip. But 
the decline of his health put an end to all ſuch thoughts; 
and he began to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, 
which the iniquities and ſeverities of his reign rendered a 
very diſmal proſpect to him. To allay the terrors un- 
der which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing 
alms, and founding religious houſes, to make atonement 
for his crimes, and to purchaſe, by the ſacrifice of part 
of his ill-gotten treaſures, a reconciliation with his of- 
fended Maker. Remorſe even ſeized him, at intervals, for 
the abuſe of his authority by Empion and Dudley; but 
not ſufficient to make him ſtop the rapacious hand of thoſe 
oppreſſors. Sir William Capel was again fined two thou- 
ſand pounds, under ſome frivolous pretence, and was 
committed to the Tower, for daring to murmur againſt 
the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of London, was in- 
dicted,” and died of vexation before his trial came to an 
iſſue. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two ſheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and ſent 
to priſon. till they made payment. The king gave coun- 


tenance to all theſe oppreſſions; till death, by its nearer 


approaches, 
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approaches, impreſſed new terrors upon him; and he then C LES. 
ordered, by a general clauſe in his will, that reſtitution nd 
ſhould be made to all thoſe whom he had injured. He W 
died of a conſumption, at his favourite palace of Rich- 224 April, 
mond, after a reign of twenty-three years and eight 
months, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age”. 

THE reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate 
for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put 
an end to the civil wars with which the nation had long = * 
been haraſſed, he maintained peace and order in the ſtate, 
he depreſſed the former exorbitant power of the nobility, 
and, together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, 
he acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He loved 
peace without fearing war; though agitated with conti- 
nual ſuſpicions of his ſervants and miniſters, he diſcovered 
no timidity, either in the conduct of his affairs, or in the 
day of battle; and, though often ſevere in his puniſhments, 


he was commonly leſs actuated by revenge than by max- 


ims of policy. The ſervices which he rendered the peo- 
ple were derived from his views of private advantage, 
rather than the motives of public ſpirit ; and where he de- 
viated from intereſted regards, it was unknown to himſelf, 
and ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or the 
mean projects of avarice ; not from the ſallies of paſſion, 
or allurments of pleaſure; ſtill leſs from the beniga 
motives of friendſhip and generoſity, His capacity was 
excellent, but ſomewhat contracted by the narrowneſs of 
his heart; he poſſeſſed inſinuntion and addreſs, but never 
employed theſe talents, except where ſome great point of 
intereſt was to be gained; and, while he neglected to con- 
ciliate the affections of his people, he often felt the danger 
of reſting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
polleſſed not the faculty of ſeeing far into futurity; and 


r Dugd. Baronage, II. p. 237. 
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was more expert at providing a remedy for his miſtakes, 
than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 
whole, his ruling paſſion *; and he remains an inſtance, 
almoſt ſingular, of a man placed in a high ſtation, and 
poſſeſſed of talents for great affairs, in whom that paſtion 
predominated above ambition. Even among private per. 
ſons, avarice is commonly nothing but a ſpecies of am. 
bition, and is chiefly incited by the proſpect of that re. 
gard, diſtinction, and conſideration, which attend on 
riches, 

THE power of the kings of England had always been 
ſomewhat irregular or diſcretionary; but was ſcarcely eye: 
fo abſolute during any foreign reign, at leaſt after the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Great Charter, as during that of Henry, 
Beſides the advantages derived from the perſonal charac- 
ter of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſeverity, 
deliberate in all projects, ſteady in every purpoſe, and zt- 
tended with caution, as well as good fortune, in every cn- 
terprize ; he came to the throne after long and bloody ciyil 


wars, which had deſtroyed all the great nobility, who alone 


could reſiſt the encroachments of his authority: The 
people were tired with diſcord and inteſtine convulſions, 
and willing to ſubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries, 
rather than plunge themſelves anew into like miſeries: 
The fruitleſs efforts made againſt him, ſerved always, 28 
is uſual, to confirm his autherity: As he ruled by a 
faction, and the lefler faction, all thoſe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, {eni:>le that they owed every thing to his 
protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though at 


5 As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt profits, Bacon tells us 
that he bad ſcen a book of accompis kept by Epſom, and ſubſcribed, in al- 


moſt every leaf, by the king's own hand. Among other articles was the fol- 


lowing: Item, Received of ſuch a one five marks for a pardon, which, if 
* jt do not paſs, the money to be repayed, or the party otherwiſe ſatisfied,” 
Oppoſite to the memorandum the king had writ with his own hand, “ others 
6 wiſe ſatisf.cd.”” Bacon, p. 630. 
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me expence of juſtice and national privileges. Theſe GY AP, 
ſeem the chief cauſes which at this time beſtowed on thje 
crown {o conſiderable an addition of prerogative, and 1509. 
rendered the preſent reign a kind of epoch in the Engliſh 
conſtitution, 

Tuts prince, though he exalted his prerogative above 
law, is celebrated by his hiſtorian for many good laws 
which he made be enacted for the government of his 
ſubjects. Several conſiderable regulations, indeed, are 
found among the ſtatutes of this reign, both with re- 
gard to the police of the kingdom, and its commerce : 
But the former are generally contrived with much better 
judgment than the latter. The more ſimple ideas of or- His laws, 
der and equity are ſufficient to guide a legiflator in every 
thing that regards the internal adminiſtration of juſtice : 
But the principles of commerce are much more compli- 
cated, and require long experience and deep reflection to 
be well underſtood in any ſtate. The real conſequence 
of a law or practice is there often contrary to firſt appear- 
ances. No wonder that, during the reign of Henry VII. 
theſe matters were frequently miſtaken ; and it may ſafely 
be affirmed that, even in the age of lord Bacon, very 
imperfect and erroneous ideas were formed on that ſub- 


- ject, 


EaRLY in Henry's reign, the authority of the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common law, and 
ancient practice, was, in ſome cates, confirmed by act of 
parliament* : Lord Bacon extols the utility of this court; 
but men began, even during the age of that hiſtorian, 
to feel that ſo arbitrary a juriſdiction was incompatible 
with liberty; and, in proportion as the ſpirit of independ- 
ence ſtill roſe higher in the nation, the averſion to it en- 


t See ncte [ N] at the end of the volume. 
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we 3 P. creaſed, till it was entirely aboliſhed by act of parliament 
in the reign of Charles I. a little before the commence. 


1509. 


ment of the civil wars. 


Laws were paſſed in this reign, ordaining the king's 
ſuit for murder to be carried on within a year and day", 
Formerly, it did not uſually commence till after ; and 
as the friends of the perſon murdered often, in the 
interval, compounded matters with the criminal, the 
crime frequently paſſed unpuniſhed. Suits were given 
to the poor in forma pauperis, as it is called: That is, 
without paying dues for the writs, or any fees to the 
council“: A good law at all times, eſpecially in that 
age, when the people laboured under the oppreſſion of 
the great; but a law difficult to be carried into execu- 
tion. A law was made againſt carrying off any woman 
by force *. The benefit of clergy was abridged” ; and 
the criminal, on the firſt offence, was ordered to be 
burned in the hand with a letter, denoting his crime ; after 
which he was puniſhed capitally for any new offence, 
Sheriffs were no longer allowed to fine any perſon, without 
previouſly ſummoning him before their court *, It is 
ſtrange that ſuch a practice ſhould ever have prevailed, 
Attaint of juries was granted in caſes which exceeded 
forty pounds value. A law which has an appearance ot 
equity, but which was afterwards found inconvenient, 
Actions popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud 
or covin. If any ſervant of the king's conſpired againſt 
the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the 
king's houſhold, this deſign, though not followed by any 
overt act, was made liable to the puniſhment of felony ®. 
This ſtatute was enacted for the ſecurity of archbiſhop 


X 3 H. 7. cap. 2. 
a Ibid. cap. 24. 


V 11 H. 7. cap. 12. 
Z 11 H, 7. cap. 15. 
b 3 H. 7. cap. 13. 
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u 3 H. 7. cap. 2. 
Y 4 H. 7. cap. 13. 
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great numbers, 

THERE ſcarcely paſſed any ſeſſion during this reign 
without ſome ſtatute againſt engaging retainers, and giv- 
ing them badges or liveries -; a practice by which they 
were, in a manner, inliſted under ſome great lord, and 
were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt him in#all wars, inſurrec- 
tions, riots, violences, and even in bearing evidence for 
him in courts of juitice®, This diſorder, which had 
prevailed during many reigns, when the law could give 
little protection to the ſubject, was then deeply rooted in 
England; and it required all the vigilance and rigour of 
Henry to extirpate it. There is a ſtory of his ſeverity 
againſt this abuſe; and it ſeems to merit praiſe, though 
it is commonly cited as an inſtance of his avarice and ra- 
pacity. The carl of Oxford, his favourite general, in 
whom he always placed great and deſerved confidence, 
having ſplendidly entertained him at his caſtle of Hen- 
ingham, was deſirous of making a parade of his magni- 
ficence at the departure of his royal gueſt; and ordered 
all his retainers, with their liveries and badges, to be 
drawn up in two lines, that their appearance might be 
the more gallant and fplendid. * My lord,” faid the” 
king, „ have heard much of your hoſpitality ; but 
« the truth far exceeds the report. Theſe handſome 
« oentlemen and yeomen, whom I ſee on both ſides of 
« me, are, no doubt, your menial ſervants.” The earl 
ſmiled,, and confeſſed that his fortune was too narrow 
for ſuch magniſicence. They are moſt of them,” 
ſubjoined he, „my retainers, who are come to do me 
« fervice at this time, when they know I am honoured 
& with your majeſty's prefence.” The king ſtarted a 
little, and ſaid, By my faith, my lord, I thank you 

c 3 H. 7. cap. 1. & 12. 11 H. 7. cap. 3. 19 H. 7. cap. 14. 
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Morton, who found himſelf expoſed to the enmity of C B AP. 
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CH AP. « for your good cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to 


XXVI. 


: be broken in my ſight. My attorney muſt ſpeak with 


+ be as 


« you.” Oxford is faid to have paid no leſs than fifteen 
thouſand marks, as a compoſition for his offence, 

Tux encreaſe of the arts, more effectually than all the 
ſeverities of law, put an end to this pernicious practice. 
The nobility, inſtead of vying with each other in the 
number and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired, by de- 
grees, a more civilized ſpecies of emulation, and endea- 
voured to excel in the ſplendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houſes, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maintained in vicious idleneis by their ſuperiors, 
were obliged to learn ſome calling or induſtry, and be- 
came uſeful both to themſelves and to others. And it mult 
be acknowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim ſo vio- 
lently againſt refinement in the arts, or what they are 
pleaſed to call Juxury, that as much as an induſtrious 
tradeſman is both a better man and a better citizen than 
one of thoſe idle retainers who formerly depended on the 
great families; ſo much is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron ©, 

Bur the moſt important law, in its conſequences, 
which was enacted during the reign of Henry, was that 
by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
breaking the ancient entails, and of alienating their 
eſtates . By means of this law, joined to the beginning 
luxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes of 
the barons were gradually diflipated, and the property of 
the commons encreaſed in England. It is probable that 
Henry foreſaw and intended this conſequence ; becauſe 


e See note [O] at the end of the volume. 

f 4 H. 7. cap. 24. The Practice of breaking entails by means of a fine 
and recovery was introduced in the reign of Edward the IV h: But it was 
not, properly {peaking, law, till the ſtatute of Henry the VIIth; which, by 
correcting ſome abuſcs that attended that practice, gave indireQly a ſanQion 
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tte conſtant ſcheme of his policy conſiſted in depreſſing e 
the great, and exalting churchmen, lawyers, and men o 


new families, who were more dependant on him; 

THr1s king's love of money naturally led him to en- 
courage commerce, which enereaſed his cuſtoms ; but, if 
we may judge-by moſt of the laws enacted during his 
reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than promoted 
by the care and attention given to them, Severe laws 
were made againſt taking intereſt for money, which was 
then denominated uſury ?. Even the * of exchange 
were prohibited, as ſavouring of uſury *, which the ſu- 


perſtition of the age zealouſly proferided, AJ erative 


contracts, by which profits could be made from the loa." 
of money, were alſo carefully guarded againſt l. It is 
needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and iniquitous theſe 
laws, how impoſlible to be executed, and how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place. We may obſerve, how- 
ever, to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order 
to promote commerce, he lent to merchants ſums of mo- 
ney without intereſt, when he knew that their ſtock was 
not ſufficient for thoſe enterprizes which they had in 
view k. 

Laws were made againft the exportation of money, 
plate, or bullion': A precaution which ſerves to no 
other purpoſe than to make more be exported. But ſo 
far was the anxiety on this head carried, that merchants 
alien, who imported commodities into the kingdom, were 
obliged to inveſt, in Engliſh commodities, all the money 
acquired by their fales, in order to prevent their convey- 
ing it away in a clandeſtine manner ”, 

IT was prohibited to export horſes ; as if that export- 
ation did not encourage the breed, and render them more 
plentiful in the kingdom. In order to promote archery, 


17 H. 7. cap. 8. 


h Ibid. cap. 6. 
m 3 H. 7. cap. 8. 


4 H. 7. cap. 23. 
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no bows were to be ſold at a higher price than fix.ſhil- 
lings and four-pence ?, reducing money to the denomi- 
nation of our time. The only effect of this regulation 
muſt be, either that the people would be ſupplied with bad 
bows, or none at all. Prices were alſo affixed to woollen 


cloth”, to caps and hats 4: And the wages of labourers 


were regulated by law". It is evident that theſe 
matters ought always to be left free, and be entruſted 
to the common courſe of buſineſs and commerce. To 
ſome it may appear ſurpriſing, that the price of a yard of 
ſcarlet cloth ſhould be limited to fix and twenty ſhillings, 
money of our age; that of a yard of coloured cloth to 
eighteen ; higher prices than theſe commodities bear at 
preſent ; and that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch as a 
maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. ſhould be regulated at near 
ten-pence a-day ; which is not much inferior to the pre- 
ſent wages given in ſome parts of England. Labour and 
commodities have certainly riſen ſince the diſcovery of the 
Weſt-Indies; but not ſo much in every particular as is 
generally imagined. The greater induſtry of the preſent 
times has encreaſed the number of tradeſmen and labour- 
ers, ſo as to keep wages nearer a par than could be ex- 
pected from the great encreaſe of gold and ſilver. And 
the additional art employed in the finer manufactures 
has even made fome of theſe commodities fall below their 
former value, Not to mention, that merchants and 
dealers, being contented with leſs profit than formerly, 
afford the goods cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears 
by a ſtatute of this reign *, that goods bought for ſixteen 
pence would ſometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
ſhillings. The commodities whoſe price has chiefly 
riſen, are butcher's meat, fowl, and fiſh (eſpecially the 
latter), which cannot be much auginented in quantity by 


9 3 H. 7. cap. 12. Þ 4H. 7 cap. 8. I Ibid. Caps 9. 
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the encreaſe of art and induſtry, The profeſſion which C H A P. 
then abounded moſt, and was ſometimes embraced by per- te , 


ſons of the loweſt rank, was the church: By a clauſe of a 
ſtatute, all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were forbid- 
den to beg, without a permiſſion from the vice-chancellor*, 
One great cauſe of the low ſtate of induſtry during this 
period, was the reſtraints put upon it; and the parlia- 
ment, or rather the king (for he was the prime mover 
in every thing), enlarged a little ſome of theſe limitations, 
but not to the degree that was requiſite. A law had been 
enacted during the reign of Henry IV., that no man 
could bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, un- 
leſs he were poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a-year in land ; 
and Henry VII: becauſe the decay of manufactures was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, ex- 
empted that city from the penalties of the law *. After- 
wards the whole county of Norfolk obtained a like 
exemption with regard to ſome branches of the woollen 
manufacture :. "Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from 
a deſire of promoting huſbandry, which, however; is never 
more effectually encouraged than by the encreaſe of ma- 
nufactures. For a like reaſon; the law enacted againſt 
incloſures, and for the keeping up of farm-houſes ?, 
ſcarcely deſerves the high praiſes beſtowed on it by lord 
Bacon; If huſbandmen underſtand agriculture; and have 
a ready vent for their commodities; we need not dread a 
diminution of the people employed in the country; All 
methods of ſupporting populouſneſs, except by the in- 
tereſt of the proprietors, are violent and ineffectual. 
During a century and a half after this period, there was 
a frequent renewal of laws and ediQs againſt depopula= 
tion; whence we may infer, that none of them were ever 


t 11 H. 7. cap. 22- u H. 7. cap. 17. w 11 H. 74 
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Ox E check to induſtry in England was the erecting of 
corporations; an abuſe which is not yet entirely cor- 
rected. A law was enacted, that corporations ſhould not 
paſs any by-laws without the conſent of three of the chief 


officers of ſtate . They were prohibited from impoſing 


tolls at their gates. The cities of Gloceſter and Wor- 
ceſter had even impoſed tolls on the Severne, which were 
aboliſhed b. 

T HERE is a law of this reign e, containing a pream- 
ble, by which it appears, that the company of merchant 
adventurers in London had, by their own authority, de- 
barred all the other merchants of the kingdom from trading 
to the great marts in the Low Countries, unleſs each tra- 
der previouſly paid them the ſum of near ſeventy pounds. 
It is ſurpriſing that ſuch a by-law (if it deſerve the 
name) could ever be carried into execution, and that 
the authority of parliament ſhould be requiſite to abro- 


gate it, | 


IT was during this reign, on the ſecond of Auguſt 
1492, a little before ſun-ſet, that Chriſtopher Columbus, 
a Genoeſe, ſet out from Spain on his memorable voyage 
for the diſcovery of the weſtern world ; and, a few years 
after; Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, paſſed the Cape 
of Good Hope, and opened a new paſlage to the Eaſt 
Indies. Theſe great events were attended with import- 
ant conſequences to all the nations of Europe, even to 
ſuch as were not immediately concerned in thoſe naval 
enterprizes. The enlargement of commerce and naviga- 
tion encreaſed induſtry and the arts every where: The 


nobles diffipated their fortunes in expenſive pleaſures : 


4 19 H. 7. cap. 7. a Ibid. cap. 8. b Ib, cap. 18. 
"< 12 H. 7. cap. 6, 
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landed property, and created to themſelves a confiderable 
property of a new kind, in ſtock, commodities, art, 
credit, and correſpondence, In ſome nations the privi- 
leges of the commons encreaſed by this encreaſe of pro- 
perty : In moſt nations, the kings, finding arms to be 
dropped by the barons, who could no longer endure their 
former rude manner of life, eſtabliſned ſtanding armies, 
and ſubdued the liberties of their kingdoms : But in all 
places, the condition of the people, from the depreſſion 
of the petty tyrants by whom they had formerly been 
oppreſſed, rather than governed, received great improve- 
ment; and they acquired, if not entire liberty, at leaſt 
the moſt conſiderable advantages of it. And as the ge- 
neral courſe of events thus tended to depreſs the nobles 
and exalt the people, Henry VII. who alſo embraced 
that ſyſtem of policy, has acquired more praiſe than his 
inſtitutions, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſeem of themſelves to de- 
ſerve, on account of any profound wiſdom attending 
them. 

Ir was by accident only that the king had not a con- 
ſiderable ſhare in thoſe great naval diſcoveries by which 
the preſent age was ſo much diſtinguiſned. Columbus, 
after meeting with many repulſes from the courts of Por- 
tugal and Spain, ſent his brother, Bartholomew, to Lon- 
don, in order to explain his projects to Henry, and crave 
his protection for the execution of them. The king in- 
vited him over to England; but his brother being taken 
by pirates, was detained in his voyage; and Columbus, 
meanwhile, having obtained the countenance of Iſabella, 
was ſupplied with a ſmall fleet, and happily executed his 
enterprize. Henry was not diſcouraged by this diſap- 
pointment: He fitted out Sebaſtian Cabot, a Venetian, 
ſettled in Briſtol; and ſent him weſtwards, in 1498, in 
ſearch of new countries. Cabot diſcovered the main land 
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Newfoundland, and other countries; but returned to 
England without making any conqueſt or ſettlement. 
Elliot, and other merchants in Briſtol, made a like attempt 
in 15024. The king expended fourteen thouſand pounds 
in building one ſhip, called the Great Harry. She was, 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip in the Engliſh navy. 
Before this period, when the prince wanted a fleet, he 
had no other expedient than hiring or preſſing ſhips from 
the merchants. 

Bur though this improvement of navigation, and the 
diſcovery of both the Indies, was the moſt memorable in- 
cident that happened during this or any other period, it 
was not the only great event by which the age was diſ- 
tinguiſhed, In 1453, Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among whom ſome remains of 
learning were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by theſe bar- 
barians, took ſhelter in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their ſcience, 
and of their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence. About 
the ſame time, the purity of the Latin tongue was re- 
vived, the ſtudy of antiquity became faſhionable, and the 
eſteem for literature gradually propagated itfelf throughout 
every nation in Europe. The art of printing, invented 
about that time, extremely facilitated the progreſs of all 
theſe improvements: The invention of gunpowder changed 
the whole art of war: Mighty innoyations were ſoon 
after made in religion, ſuch as not only affected thoſe 
Rates that embraced them, but even thoſe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worſhip: And thus a general revo- 
lution was made in human affairs throughout this part of 
the world; and men gradually attained that ſituation, 


with regard to commerce, arts, ſcience, goyernment, 


4 Rymer, vol. xiii, p. 37, * Stowe, p. 484. 
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perſevered. Here, therefore, commences the uſeful, as 8 


well as the more agreeable part of modern annals; cer- 
tainty has place in all the conſiderable, and even moſt of 
the minute parts of hiſtorical narration ; a great variety 
of events, preſerved by printing, give the author the 
power of ſelecting, as well as adorning, the facts which 
he relates; and as each incident has a reference to our 
preſent manners and ſituation, inſtructive leſſons occur 
every moment during the courſe of the narration, Who- 
ever carries his anxious reſearches into preceding periods, 
is moved by a curioſity, liberal indeed and commendable ; 
not by any neceſſity for acquiring knowledge of publig 
affairs, or the arts of civil governmgnt, 
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Popularity of the new fing His miniſters —— 
Puniſhment of Empſon and Dudley — King's mar. 
riage — Foreign affairs Julius Il. —— 

League of Cambray——War with France 
Expedition to Fontarabia—— Deceit of Ferdinand 

—Keturn of the Engliſh——Leo X. A par- 
liaement=——IWar with Scotland Wolſey miniſter 
His charafler—— Invaſion of France—— 
Battle of Guinegate —— Battle of Flouden—— 
Peace with France. 


HE death of Henry VII. had been attended with 

as open and viſible a joy among the people as de- 
cency would permit; and the acceſſion and coronation 
of his ſon, Henry VIII, ſpread univerſally a declared 
and unfeigned ſatisfaction. Inſtead of a monarch jea- 
lous, ſevere, and avaricious, who, in proportion as he 
advanced in years, was finking ſtill deeper in thoſe un- 
popular vices, a young prince of, eighteen had ſucceeded 
to the throne, who, even in the eyes of men of ſenſe, 
gave promiſing hopes of his future conduct, much more 
in thoſe of the people, always enchanted with novelty, 
youth, and royal dignity. The beauty and vigour of 
his perſon, accompanied with dexterity in every manly 
exerciſe, was farther adorned with a blooming and ruddy 
countenance, with a lively air, with the appearance of 
ſpirit and activity in all his demeanourf. His father, 
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in order to remove him from the knowledge of public 
buſineſs, had hitherto occupied him entirely in the purſuits 
of literature; and the proficiency which he made, gave 
no bad prognoſtic of his parts and capacity s. Even 
the vices of vehemence, ardour, and impatience, to 
which he was ſubject, and which afterwards degenerated 
into tyranny, were conſidered only as faults incident to 
unguarded youth, which would be corrected, when time 
had brought him to greater moderation and maturity, 
And as the contending titles of York and Lancaſter were 
now at laſt fully united in his perſon, men juſtly ex- 
pected from a prince, obnoxious to no party, that impar- 
tiality of adminiſtration, which had long been unknown 
in England. 

TukEsE favourable prepoſſeſſions of the public were en- 
couraged by the meaſures which Henry embraced in the 
commencement of his reign. His grandmother, the 
counteſs of Richmond and Derby, was ſtill alive; and 
as ſhe was a woman much celebrated for prudence and 
virtue, he wiſely ſhewed great deference to her opinion 
in the eſtabliſhment of his new council. The members 
were, Warham, archbiſhop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor; the earl of Shrewſbury, ſteward; lord Herbert, 
chamberlain ; Sir Thomas Lovel, maſter of the wards 
and conſtable of the Tower; Sir Edward Poynings, 
comptroller ; Sir Henry Marney, afterwards lord Mar- 
ney ; Sir Thomas Darcy, afterwards lord Darcy ; Tho- 
mas Ruthal, doctor of laws; and Sir Henry Wyat®, 
Theſe men had long been accuſtomed to buſineſs under 
the late king, and were the leaſt unpopular of all the 
miniſters employed by that monarch, 

Bur the chief competitors for favour and authority 
under the new king, were the earl of Surrey, treaſurer, 
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and Fox. biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and privy ſeal, 
This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the 
former reign, had acquired ſuch habits of caution and 
frugality as he could not eaſily lay aſide; and he ſtill op- 
poſed, by his remonſtrances, thoſe ſchemes of diflipation 
and expence, which the youth and paſſions of Henry 
rendered agreeable to him. But Surrey was a more dex. 
terous courtier; and, though few had borne a greater 
ſhare in the frugal politics of the late king, he knew 
how to conform himſelf to the humour of his new 
maſter ; and no one was ſo forward in promoting that 
liberality, pleaſure, and magnificence, which began to 
prevail under the young monarch i. By this policy he 
ingratiated himſelf with Henry ; he made adyantage, as 
well as the other courtiers, of the laviſh diſpoſition of 
his maſter ; and he engaged him in ſuch a courſe of play 
and idleneſs as rendered him negligent of affairs, and 
willing to entruſt the government of the ſtate entirely 
into the hands of his miniſters. The great treaſuces 
amaſſed by the late king, were gradually diſſipated in the 
giddy expences of Henry, One party of pleafure ſuc- 
ceeded to another: Tilts, tournaments, and carouſals 
were exhibited with all the magnificence of the age; 
And as the preſent tranquillity of the public permitted 
the court to indulge itſelf in every amuſement, ſerious 


buſineſs was but little attended to, Or if the king in- 


termitted the courſe of his feſtivity, he chiefly employed 
himſelf in an application to muſic and literature, which 
were his favourite purſuits, and which were well adapted 
to his genius, He had made ſuch proficiency in the 
former art, as even to compoſe ſome pieces of church- 
muſic which were ſung in his chapel *. He was initiated 
in the elegant learning of the ancients, And, though he 
was ſo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into a ſtudy of the 
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barren controverſies of the Schools, which were then fa- 
ſhionable, and had choſen Thomas Aquinas for his fa- 
yourite author, he ſtill diſcovered a capacity fitted for 
more uſeful and entertaining knowledge, 

THE frank and careleſs humour of the king, as it led 
him to diſſipate the treaſures amaſſed by his father, ren- 
dered him negligent in proteCting the inſtruments whom 
that prince had employed in his extortions, A procla- 
mation being iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of 
the people was let looſe on all informers, who had ſo 
long exerciſed an unbounded tyranny over the nation: 
They were thrown into priſon, condemned to the pillory, 
and moſt of them loſt their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empſon and Dudley, who were moſt expoſed 
to public hatred, were immediately ſummoned before the 
council, in order to anſwer for their conduct, which had 
rendered them ſo obnoxious. Empſon made a ſhrewd 
apology for himſelf, as well as for his aſſociate. He 
told the council, that, ſo far from his being juſtly ex- 
poſed to cenſure for his paſt conduct, his enemies them 
ſelves grounded their clamour on actions which ſeemed 
rather to merit reward and approbation ; That a ſtrict 
execution of law was the crime of which he and Dudley 
were accuſed ; though that law had been eſtabliſhed by 
genera] conſent, and though they had acted in obedience 
to the king, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
entruſted by the conſtitution ; That it belonged not to 
them, who were inſtruments in the hands of ſupreme 
power, to determine what laws were recent or obſolete, 


' expedient or hurtful ; ſince they were all alike valid, fo 


long as they remained unrepealed by the legiſlature ; 
That it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur 
againſt the reſtraints of authority ; but all wiſe ſtates had 
ever made their glory conſiſt in the juſt diſtribution of re- 
Herbert, Stowe, p. 486, Hollingſhed, p. 799, Polyd. Virg. lib. 27. 
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their violation and infraction: And that a ſudden over. 
throw of all government might be expected, where the 
judges were committed to the mercy of the criminals, the 
rulers to that of the ſubjects”. 

NoTwI1THSTANDING this defence, Empſon and Dud- 
ley were ſent to the Tower; and ſoon after brought to 
their trial. The ſtrict execution of laws, however ob- 
folete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a 
court of judicature ; and it is likely that, even where 
they had exerciſed arbitrary power, the king, as they 
had acted by the ſecret commands of his father, was not 


willing that their conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere a 


ſcrutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the people with 
the puniſhment of theſe obnoxious miniſters, crimes very 
improbable, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were charged 
upon them; that they had entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the death of 
the late king, to have ſeized by force the adminiſtra- 
tion of government. The jury were ſo far moved by 
popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
à yerdict againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed 
by a bill of attainder in parliament ”, and, at the earneſt 
deſire of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
king. Thus, in thoſe arbitrary times, juſtice was equally 
violated, whether the king ſought power and riches, or 
courted popularity. 


m Herbert, Hollingſhed, p. $04. 

n This parliament met on the 21ſt January, 1710. A law was there 
erated, in order to prevent ſome abuſes which had prevailed during the late 
reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ſtatutes was reduced to the term of 
three years. Coſts and damages were given againſt informers upon acquittal 
of the accuſed: More ſevere puniſhments were enacted againſt perjury: The 
falſe inquifitions procured by Empſon and Dudley were declared null and 
invalid. Traverſes were allowed; and the time of tendering them enlarged. 
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Henry, while he puniſhed the inſtruments of paſt 
tyranny, had yet ſuch deference to former engagements 
as to deliberate, immediately after his acceſhon, con- 
cerning the celebration of his marriage with the infanta 
Catherine, to whom he had been affianced during his 
father's lifetime, Her former marriage with his bro- 
ther, and the inequality of their years, were the chief 
objections urged againſt his eſpouſing her: But on the 
other hand, the advantages of her known virtue, mo- 
deſty, and ſweetneſs of diſpoſition were inſiſted on; the 
affection which ſhe bore to the king; the large dowry to 
which ſhe was entitled as princeſs of Wales ; the intereſt 
of cementing a cloſe alliance with Spain; the neceſſity 
of finding ſome confederate to counterbalance the power 
of France; the expediency of fulfilling the engagements 
of the late king. When theſe conſiderations were 
weighed, they determined the council, though contrary 
to the opinion of the primate, to give Henry their ad- 
vice for celebrating the marriage. The counteſs of 
Richmond, who had concurred in the ſame ſentiments 
with the council, died ſoon after the marriage of her 
grandſon. 


TAE popularity of Henry's government, his undiſ- 
puted title, his extenſive authority, his large treaſures, 
the tranquillity of his ſubjects, were circumſtances which 
rendered his domeſtic adminiſtration eaſy and proſperous : 
The ſituation of foreign affairs was no leſs happy and 
deſirable. Italy continued till, as during the late reign, 
to be the centre of all the wars and negociations of the 
European princes ; and Henry's alliance was courted by 
all parties; at the ſame time, that he was not engaged 
by any immediate intereſt or neceſſity to take part with 
any, Lewis XII. of France, after his conqueſt of Mi- 
lan, was the only great prince that poſſeſſed any terri- 
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tory in Italy; and could he have remained in tranquillity, 
he was enabled by his ſituation to preſcribe laws to all 
the Italian princes and republics, and to hold the balance 
among them. But the deſire of making a conqueſt of 
Naples, to which he had the ſame title or pretenſions 
with his predeceſſor, ſtill engaged him in new enter- 
prizes; and as he foreſaw oppoſition from Ferdinand, 
who was connected both by treaties and affinity with 
Frederic of Naples, he endeavoured, by the offers of 
intereſt, to which the ears of that monarch were ever 
open, to engage him in an oppoſite confederacy. He 
ſettled with him a plan for the partition of the kingdom 
of Naples, and the expulſion of Frederic : A plan which 
the politicians of that age regarded as the moſt egregious 
imprudence in the French monarch, and the greateſt 
perfidy in the Spaniſh, Frederic, ſupported only by 
ſubjects, who were either diſcontented with his govern- 
ment, or indifferent about his fortunes, was unable to 
reſiſt ſo powerful a confederacy, and was deprived of his 
dominions: But he had the ſatisfaction to ſee Naples im- 
mediately prove the ſource of contention among his ene- 
mies. Ferdinand gave ſecret orders to his general, Gon- 
ſalvo, whom the Spaniards honour with the appellation 
of the great captain, to attack the armies of France, and 
make himſelf maſter of all the dominions of Naples; 
Gonſalvo prevailed in every enterprize, defeated the 
French in two pitched battles, and enſured to his prince 
the entire poſſeſſion of that kingdom. Lewis, unable to 
procure redreſs by force of arms, was obliged to enter 
into a fruitleſs negociation with Ferdinand for the reco- 
very of his ſhare of the partition; and all Italy, during 
ſome time; was held in ſuſpence between theſe two 
powerful monarchs. 

THERE has ſcarcely been any period, when the ba- 
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more able to maintain itſelf without any anxious con- 
cern or attention of the princes. Several great mo- 
narchies were eſtabliſhed; and no one ſo far ſurpaſſed the 
reſt as. to give any foundation, or even pretence, for jea- 
louſy. England was united in domeſtic peace, and by 
its ſituation happily ſecured from the invalion of foreign- 
ers. The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain had 
formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admi- 
niſtered with arts, fraudulent indeed and deceitful, but 
full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. a gallant and 


generous prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne of Britanny, 


widow to his predeceſſor, preſerved the union with that 
principality, on which the ſafety of his kingdom ſo much 
depended. Maximilian, the emperor, beſides the here- 
ditary dominions of the Auſtrian family, maintained au- 
thority in the empire, and, notwithſtanding the levity of 
his character, was able to unite the German princes in 
any great plan of. intereſt, at leaſt of defence. Charles, 


prince of Caſtile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, 


had already ſucceeded to the rich dominions of the houſe 
of Burgundy ; and being as yet in early youth, the go- 


vernment was entruſted to Margaret of Savoy, his aunt, 


a. princeſs endowed with ſignal. prudence and virtue. 
The internal force of theſe ſeveral powerful ſtates, by 
balancing each other, might long have maintained gene- 
ral tranquillity, had not. the aCtive and enterpriſing ge- 
nius of Julius II. an ambitious pontiff, firſt excited the 
flames of war and diſcord among them, By his in- 
trigues, a league had been formed at Cambray *, be- 
tween himſelf, Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand ; and 
the object of this great confederacy was to overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. 
Henry, without any motive from intereſt or paſſion, al- 
lowed his name to be inſerted in the confederacy. This 
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THE great force and ſecure ſituation of the conſider. 
able monarchies prevented any one from aſpiring to any 
conqueſt of moment; and though this conſideration 
could not maintain general peace, or remedy the na- 
tural inquietude of men, it rendered the princes of this 
age more diſpoſed to deſert engagements, and change 
their alliances, in which they were retained by humour 
and caprice, rather than by any natural or durable intereſt, 
Julius had no ſooner humbled the Venetian republic, than 
he was inſpired with a nobler ambition, that of expelling 
all foreigners from Italy, or, to ſpeak in the ſtile affected 
by the Italians of that age, the freeing of that country 
entirely from the dominion of Barbarians?. He was 
determined to make the tempeſt fall firſt upon Lewis; 
and, in order to pave the way for this great enterprize, 
he at once ſought for a ground of quarrel with the mo- 
narch, and courted the alliance of other princes, He 
declared war againſt the duke of Ferrara, the confederate 
of Lewis. He ſolicited the favour of England, by ſend- 
ing Henry a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk and 
anointed with chriſm . He engaged in his intereſts 
Bambridge, archbiſhop of York, and Henry's ambaila- 
dor at Rome, whom he ſoon after created a cardinal. He 
drew over Ferdinand to his party, though that monarch, 
at firſt, made no declaration of his intentions. And what 
he chiefly valued, he formed a treaty with the Swiſs can- 
tons, who, enraged by ſome neglects put upon them by 
Lewis, accompanied with contumelious expreſſions, had 
quitted the alliance of France, and waited for an oppor- 
tunity of revenging themſelves on that nation. 


Wullr the French monarch repelled the attacks of 
his enemies, he thought it alſo requiſite to make an at- 
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tempt on the pope himſelf, and to deſpoil him, as much C. H A P: 


as poſſible, of that ſacred character which chiefly re- 


dered him formidable. He engaged ſome cardinals, diſ- 
guſted with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; and by 
their authority, he was determined, in conjunction with 
Maximilian, who ſtill adhered to his alliance, to call a 
general council, which might reform the church, and 
check the Exorbitancies of the Roman pontiff, A council 
was ſummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning bore 4 
very inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little ſucceſs to its 
adherents. Except a few French biſhops, who unwile 
lingly obeyed the king's commands in attending the coun- 
cil, all the other prelates kept aloof from an aſſembly; 
which they regarded as the offspring of faction, intrigue, 
and worldly politics. Even Piſa, the place of their reſi- 
dence, ſhowed them ſigns of contempt; which engaged 
them to transfer their ſeſſion to Milan, a city under the 
dominion of the French monarch. Notwithſtanding this 
advantage, they did not experience much more reſpectful 
treatment from the inhabitants of Milan; and found it 
neceſſary to make another remove to Lyons 4%, Lewis 
himſelf fortified theſe violent prejudices in favour of 
papal authority, by the ſymptoms which he diſcovered; 
of regard, deference, and ſubmiſſion to Julius; whom 
he always ſpared, even when fortune had thrown into 
his hands the moſt inviting opportunities of humbling 
him. And as it was known, that his conſort, who had 
great influence over him, was extremely diſquieted in 
mind on account of. his diſſentions with the holy father, 
all men prognoſticated to Julius final ſucceſs in this un- 
equal conteſt, 

Tus enterprizing pontiff knew his advantages, and 
availed himſelf of them with the utmoſt temerity and in- 
ſolence. So much had he neglected his ſacerdotal cha- 
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his ſide, and, like a young ſoldier, cheerfully bore all the 
rigours of winter and a ſevere ſeaſon, in purſuit of mi- 
litary glory” : Yet was he ſtill able to throw, even on his 
moſt moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and pro- 
phaneneſs. He ſummoned a council at the Lateran : He 
put Piſa under an interdict, and all the places which gave 
ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council : He excommunicated 
the cardinals and prelates who attended it : He even 
pointed his ſpiritual thunder againſt the princes who ad- 
hered to it: He freed their ſubjects from all oaths of alle. 
giance, and gave their dominions to every one who could 
take poſſeſſion of them. 

FERDINAND of Arragon, who had acquired the fir. 
name of Catholic, regarded the cauſe of the pope and of 
religion only as a cover to his ambition and ſelfiſh poli- 
tics : Henry, naturally fincere and ſanguine in his tem- 
per, and the more ſo on account of his youth and inex- 
perience, was moved with a hearty deſire of protecting 
the pope from the oppreſſion to which he believed him 
expoſed from the ambitious enterprizes of Lewis. Hopes 
had been given him by Julius, that the title of My 
Chriftian King, which had hitherto been annexed to the 
crown of France, and which was regarded as its mot 
precious ornament, ſhould, in reward of his ſervices, be 
transferred to that of England. Impatient alſo of ac- 
quiring that diſtinction in Europe to which his power 
and opulence entitled him, he could not long remain 
neuter. amidſt the noiſe of arms; and the natural enmity 
of the Engliſh againſt France, as well as their ancient 
claims upon that kingdom, led Henry to join that al- 
liance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed 
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againſt the French monarch. A herald was ſent to 
Paris, to exhort Lewis not to wage impious war againſt 
the ſovereign pontiff ; and when he returned without 
ſucceſs, another was ſent to demand the ancient patri- 
monial provinces, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, and Nor- 
mandy. This meſſage was underſtood to be a declara- 
tion of war; and a parliament being ſummoned, readily 
granted ſupplies for a purpoſe ſo much favoured by the 
Engliſh nation *. 

BuoNAvI1s0, an agent of the pope's at London, had been 
corrupted by the court of France, and had previouſly re- 
vealed to Lewis all the meaſures which Henry was con- 
certing againſt him. But this infidelity did the king 
inconſiderable prejudice, in compariſon of the treachery, 
which he experienced from the ſelfiſh purpoſes of the ally, 
on whom he chiefly relied for aſſiſtance. Ferdinand, his 
father-in-law, had ſo long perſevered in a courſe of crooked 
politics, that he began even to value himſelf on his dex- 
terity in fraud and artifice; and he made a boaſt of thoſe 
ſhameful ſucceſſes. Buing told one day, that Lewis, a 
prince of a very different character, had complained of his 
having once cheated him: “ he lies, the drunkard !”? 
ſaid he, „I have cheated him above twenty times.“ 
This prince conſidered his cloſe connexions with Henry, 
only as the means which enabled him the better to take 
advantage of his want of experience, He adviſed him 
not to invade France by the way of Calais, where he 
himſelf ſhould not have it in his power to aſſiſt him: He 
exhorted him rather to ſend forces to Fontarabia, whence 
he could eafily make a conqueſt of Guienne, a province, 
in which, it was imagined, the Engliſh had ftill ſome adhe- 
rents. He promiſed to aſſiſt this conqueſt by the junction 
of a Spaniſh army. And fo forward did he ſeem to pro- 
mote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that he even ſent 
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w——/ Which Henry had levied for that purpoſe. The marquis 


1512. 


of Dorſet commanded this armament, which conſiſted of 
ten thouſand men, moſtly infantry ; lord Howard, fon 
of the earl of Surrey, lord Broke, lord Ferrars, and many 


others of the young gentry and nobility, accompanied 


him it! this ſervice. All were on fire to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves by military atchievements, and to make a conqueſt 
of importance for their maſter, The ſecret purpoſe of 
Ferdinand, in this unexampled generoſity, was ſuſpected 


by no body, 


THz ſmall kingdom of Navarre lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain; and as John d'Albret, the 
fovereign, was connected by friendſhip and alliance with 
Lewis, the opportunity ſeemed favourable to Ferdinand, 
while the Engliſh forces were conjoined wit h his own, 
2nd while all adherents to the council of Piſa lay under the 
ſentence of excommunication, to put himſelf in poſſeſſion 
of theſe dominions. No ſooner, therefore, was Dorſet 
landed in Guipiſcoa, than the Spaniſh monarch declared 
his readineſs to join him with his forces, to make with 
united arms an invaſion of France, and to form the ſiege 
of Bayonne, which opened the way into Guienne * : But 
he remarked to the Engliſh general how dangerous it 
might prove to leave behind them the kingdom of Na- 
varre, which, being in cloſe alliance with France, could 
ealily give admittance to the enemy, and cut off all com- 
munication between Spain and the combined armies. To 
provide againſt ſo dangerous an event, he required, that 
John ſhould ftipulate a neutrality in the preſent war ; and 
when that prince expreſſed his willingneſs to enter into 
any engagement for that purpoſe, he alſo required, that 
ſecurity ſhould be given for the ſtrict obſervance of it. 


John having likewiſe agteed to this condition, Ferdinand 
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demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands ſix of the Cn A P. 


moſt conſiderable places of his dominions, together with 
his eldeſt ſon as a hoſtage. Theſe were not terms to be 
propoſed to a ſovereign ; and as the Spaniſh monarch exe 
pected a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to the duke 
of Alva, his general, to make an inyaſion on Navarre, 
and to reduce that kingdom. Alva ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of all the ſmaller towns; and being ready to form 
the ſiege of Pampeluna, the capital, he ſummoned the 
marquis of Dorſet to join him with the Engliſh army, 
and concert together all their operations. 

DorstT began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of his 
maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſactions; 
and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refuſed to take 
any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore in his 
quarters at Fontarabia; but ſo ſubtle was the contrivance 
of Ferdinand, that, even while the Englith army lay in 
that ſituation, it was almoſt equally ſeryiceable to his 
purpoſe, as if it had acted in conjunction with his 
own. It kept the French army in awe, and prevented it 
from advancing to ſuccour the kingdom of Nayarre ; ſo 
that Alva, having full leiſure to conduct the ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of Pampeluna, and obliged John to ſeek 
for ſhelter in France. The Spaniſh general applied again 
to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct with united counſels 
the operations of the holy league, ſo it was called, againſt 
Lewis: But as he ſtill declined forming the ſiege of 
Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the invaſion of the prin- 
cipality of Bearne, a part of the king of Navarre's domi- 
nions, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees, 
Dorſet, juſtly ſuſpicious of his ſiniſter intentions, repre- 
ſented, that, without new orders from his maſter, he 
could not concur in ſuch an undertaking, In order to 
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Ampios to London; and perſuaded Henry, that, by the 
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Return of 
the Engliſh, 


refractory and ſcrupulous humour of the Engliſh general, 
the moſt favourable opportunities were loſt, and that it 
was neceſlary he ſhould, on all occaſions, a& in concert 
with the Spaniſh commander, who was beſt acquainted 
with the ſituation of the country, and the reaſons of every 
operation, But before orders to this purpoſe reached 
Spain, Dorſet had become extremely impatient ; and oh- 
ſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the main 
undertaking, and that his army was daily periſhing by 
want and ſickneſs, he demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand 
to tranſport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 
was bound by treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, when- 


ever demanded, was at length, after many delays, obliged 


to yield to his importunity ; and Dorſet, embarking his 
troops, prepared himſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the 
meſſenger arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
ſhould remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were ſo diſcon- 
tented with the treatment which they had met with, that 
they mutinied, and obliged their commanders to ſet fail 


for England. Henry was much diſpleaſed with the ill 


ſucceſs of this enterprize; and it was with difficulty that 
Dorſet, by explaining the fraudulent conduct of Ferdi- 


nand, was at laſt able to appeaſe him, 


THERE happened this ſummer an action at ſea, which 
brought not any more deciſive advantage to the Engliſh, 
Sir Thomas Kneyet, maſter of horſe, was ſent to tie 
coaſt of Britanny with a fleet of forty-five fail ; and he 
carried with him Sir Charles Brandon, Sir John Carew, 
and many other young courtiers, who longed for an op- 
portunity of diſplaying their valour. After they had 
committed ſome depredations, a French flect of thirty-nine 
fail iſſued from Breſt, under the command of Primauget, 
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and began an engagement with the Engliſh. Fire ſeized C. H & 


the ſhip of Primauget, who, finding his deſtruction ay 
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inevitable, bore down upon the veſſel of the Engliſh 
admiral, and grappling with her, reſolved to make her 
ſhare his fate. Both fleets ſtood ſome time in ſuſpence, 
as ſpectators of this dreadful engagement; and all men 
faw with horror the flames which conſumed both veſſels, 
and heard the cries of fury and deſpair, which came 
from the miſerable combatants. At laſt, the French 
veſſel blew up; and at the ſame time deſtroyed the Eng- 
liſh*. The reſt of the French fleet made their eſcape 
into different harbours, 
THE war, which England waged againſt France, 
though it brought no advantage to the former kingdom, 
was of great prejudice to the Jatter ; and by obliging 
Lewis to withdraw his forces for the defence of his own 
dominions, loſt him that ſuperiority, which his arms, in 
the beginning of the campaign, had attained .in Italy. 
Gaſton de Foix, his nephew, a young hero, had been en- 
truſted with the command of the French forces; and in 
a few months performed ſuch feats of. military art and 
prowels, as were ſufficient to render illuſtrious the life of 
the oldeſt captain . His career finiſhed with the great 
battle of Ravenna, which, after the moſt obſtinate con- 
flict, he gained over the Spaniſh and papal armies. He 
periſhed the very moment his victory was complete ; and 
with him periſhed the fortune of the French arms in 
Italy. The Swiſs, who had rendered themſelves ex- 
tremely formidable by their bands of diſciplined infan- 
try, invaded the Milaneſe with a numerous army, and 
raiſed up that inconſtant people to a revolt againſt the 
dominion of France. Genoa followed the example of 
the dutchy ; and thus Lewis, in a few weeks, entirely 
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Jur1vs diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcomfiture of 
the French; and the more ſo, as he had been beholden 
for it to the Swiſs, a people whoſe councils, he hoped, 
he ſhould always be able to influence and govern. The 


pontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very little time; and in his 


place was choſen John de Medicis, who took the appel- 
lation of Leo X. and proyed one of the moſt illuſtrious 
princes that ever fat on the papal throne. Humane, be. 
neficent, generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue * ; he had a ſoul no leſs capable of 
forming great deſigns Pu his predeceſſor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the exe. 
cution of them. The ſole defect, indeed, of his cha- 
racter was too great fineſſe and artifice ; a fault which, 
both as a prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult for him ta 
avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxi- 
milian was detached from the French intereſt ; and Henry, 
notwithſtanding his diſappointments in the former cam- 
paign, was ſtill encouraged to proſecute his warlike mea- 
ſures againſt Lewis, 

HENRY had ſummoned a new ſeſſion of parliament *, 
and obtained a ſupply for his enterprize. It was a poll- 
tax, and impoſed different ſums, according to the ſtation 
and riches of the perſon. A duke payed ten marks, an 


carl five pounds, a baron four pounds, a knight four marks; 


every man valued at eight hundred pounds in goods, four 
marks. An impoſition was alſo granted of two fifteenths 
and four tenths b. By theſe ſupplies, joined to the 
treaſure which had been left by his father, and which was 
not yet entirely diffpared, he was enabled to levy a great 
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Engliſh are ſaid to have been much. encouraged in this 


enterprize, by the arrival of a veſſel in the Thames un- 
der the papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and 
hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers; 
and ſuch fond devotion was at that time entertained 
towards the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents 
were every where received with the greateſt triumph and 
exultation. 

In order to prevent all diſturbances from Scotland, 
while Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the continent, 
Dr. Weſt, dean of Windſor, was diſpatched on an em- 
baſſy to James, the king's brother-in-law ; and inſtruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all differences be- 
tween the kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the intentions 
of the court of Scotland ©, Some complaints had already 
been made on both fides. One Barton, a Scotchman, 
having ſuffered injuries from the Portugueze, for which 
he could obtain no redreſs, had procured letters of marque 


againſt that nation; but he had no ſooner put to ſea, than 


he was guilty of the groſſeſt abuſes, committed depredations 
upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow ſeas 9. 


Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and ſons 


af the earl of Surrey, ſailing out againſt him, fought him 
in a deſperate action, where the pirate was killed; and 
they brought his ſhips into the Thames. As Henry re- 
fuſed all ſatisfaction for this act of juſtice, ſome of the 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of lord Hume, war- 
den of the marches, and committed great ravages on that 
kingdom, Notwithſtanding theſe mutual grounds of diſ- 
latisfaction, matters might eaſily have been accommo- 
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France, which rouzed the jealouſy of the Scotiſh na. 


12513. 
War w:th 
Scotland. 


tion*®, The ancient league, which fubſiſted between 
France and Scotland, was conceived to be the {tron 


band of connexion; and the Scots univerſally believed, 


that, were it not for the countenance which they received 
from this foreign alliance, they had never been able ſo 
long to maintain their independence againſt a people ſo 
much ſuperior. James was farther incited to take part in 
the quarrel by the invitations of Anne, queen of France, 
whoſe knight he had ever in all tournaments profeſſed 
himſelf, and who ſummoned him, according to the ideas 
of romantic gallantry, prevalent in that age, to take the 
field in her defence, and prove himſelf her true and va- 
lorous champion. The remonſtrances of his conſort and 
of his wiſeſt counſellors were in vain oppoſed to the mar- 
tial ardour of this prince. He firſt ſent a ſquadron of 
ſhips to the aſſiſtance of France; the only fleet which 
Scotland ſeems ever to have poſſeſſed. And though he 
ſtill made profeſſions of maintaining a neutrality, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador eaſily foreſaw, that a war would in 
the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning of the 
danger to his maſter, who ſent the earl of Surrey to put 
the borders in a poſture of defence, and to reſiſt the ex- 
pected invaſion of the enemy. 

HENRY, all on fire for military fame, was little diſ- 
couraged by this appearance of a diverſion from the 
north; and ſo much the leſs, as he flattered himſelf with 
the aſſiſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe 
in his invaſion of France, The pope {till continued to 
thunder out his excommunications againſt Lewis, and 
all the adherents of the ſchiſmatical council: The Swils 
cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity againſt 
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had ſigned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of alliance againſt 
that power, and had ſtipulated the time and place of their 
intended invaſion : And though Ferdinand diſavowed his 
ambaſſador, and even ſigned a truce for a twelvemonth 
with the common enemy; Henry was not yet fully con- 
vinced of his, ſelfiſn and ſiniſter intentions, and ſtill 
hoped for his concurrence after the expiration of that 
term. He had now got a miniſter who complied with 
all his inclinations, and flattered him in every ſcheme 
to which his ſanguine and impetuous temper was in- 


clined. 


the king, ſurpaſſed in favour all his miniſters, and was 
faſt advancing towards that unrivalled grandeur which 
he afterwards attained. This man was fon of a butcher 
at Ipſwich; but having got a learned education, and 
being endowed with an excellent capacity, he was admitted 
into the marquis of Dorſet's family as tutor to that noble- 
man's children, and ſoon gained the friendſhip and coun- 
tenance of his patron f. He was recommended to be chap. 
lain to Henry VII. and being employed by that monarch 
in a ſecret negociation, which regarded his intended mar- 
riage with Margaret of Savoy, Maximilian's daughter, he 
acquitted himſelf to the king's ſatisfaction, and obtained 
the praiſe both of diligence and dexterity in his conducts, 
That prince, having given him a commiſſion to Maxi- 
milian, who at that time reſided in Bruſſels, was ſur- 
prized, in leſs than three days after, to ſee Wolſey preſent 
himſelf before him; and ſuppoſing that he had protra&t. 
ed his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders. Wolſey informed him, that 
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fulfilled all his majeſty's commands. *©* But on ſecond 
thoughts,“ ſaid the king, I found that ſomewhat was 
c omitted in your orders; and have ſent a meſſenger after 
you, with fuller inſtructions.” © I met the meſſen- 
« ger,” replied Wolſey, on my return: But as I had 
& reficted on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to ex- 
« ecute what, I knew, muſt be your majeſty's inten- 
<« tions.” The death of Henry, ſoon after this incident, 
retarded the advancement of Wolſey, and prevented his 
reaping any advantage from the good opinion which 
that monarch had entertained of him : But thencefor- 
wards he was looked on at court as a riſing man; and 
Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, caft his eye upon him as 
one who might be ſerviceable to him in his preſent ſitu- 
ation *, This prelate, obſerving that the earl of Surrey 
had totally eclipſed him in favour, reſolved to introduce 


Wolſey to the young prince's familiarity, and hoped 


that he might rival Surrey in his inſinuating arts, and 
yet be content to act in the cabinet a part ſubordinate 
to Fox himſelf, who had promoted him. In a little 
time, Wolſey gained fo much on the king, that he ſup- 
planted both Surrey in his favour, and Fox in his truſt 
and confidence, Being admitted to Henry's parties of 
pleaſure, he took the lead in every jovial converſation, 
and promoted all that frolic and entertainment which 
he found ſuitable to the age and inclination of the young 
monarch. Neither his own years, which were near 
forty, nor his character of a clergyman, were any re- 
ſtraint upon him, or engaged him to check, by any uſe- 
leſs ſeverity, the gaiety, in which Henry, who had ſmall 


Fropenſion to debauchery, paſſed his careleſs hours. Dur- 
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ing the intervals of amuſement he introduced buſineſs, c AP. 
and inſinuated thoſe maxims of conduct which he was - w_ 


defirous his maſter fhould adopt. He obſerved to him, 
that, while he entruſted his affairs into the hands of 
his father's counſellors, he had the advantage indeed of 
employing men of wiſdom and experience, but men who 
owed not their promotion to his favour, and who ſcarcely 
thought themſelves accountable to him for the exerciſe 
of their authority: That by the factions, and cabals, 
and jealouſies, which had long prevailed among them, 
they more obſtructed the advancement of his affairs, 
than they promoted it by the knowledge which age and 


practice had confered upon them: That while he thought 


proper to paſs his time in thoſe pleaſures, to which 
his age and royal fortune invited him, and in thoſe 
ſtudies, which would in time enable him to ſway the 
ſceptre with abſolute authority, his beſt ſyſtem of govern- 
ment would be to entruſt his authority into the hands of 
ſome one perſon, who was the creature of his will, and 
who could entertain no view but that of promoting his 
ſervice: And that if this miniſter had alſo the ſame reliſh 
for pleaſure with himſelf, and the ſame taſte for ſcience, 
he could more eaſily, at intervals, account to him for his 
whole conduct, and introduce his maſter gradually into 
the knowledge of public buſineſs ; and thus, without te- 
dious conſtraint or application, initiate him in the ſcience 


of government!. 

HenRy entered into all the views of Wolſey; and 
finding no one ſo capable of executing this plan of admi- 
niſtration as the perſon who propoſed it, he ſoon ad- 
vanced his favourite, from being the companion of his 
pleaſures, to be a member of his council; and from be- 
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ing a member of his council, to be his ſole and abſolute 
By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled 
authority, the character and genius of Wolſey had full 
opportunity to diſplay itſelf, Inſatiable in his acqui- 
ſitions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expence : Of 
extenſive capacity, but {till more unbounded enterprize: 
Ambitious of power, but ſtill more deſirous of glory: 
Inſinuating, engaging, perſuaſive ; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding : Haughty to his equals, but af. 
fable to his dependants; oppreſſive to the people, but 
liberal to his friends ; more generous than grateful ; leſs 
moved by injuries than by contempt; he was framed 
to take the aſcendant in every intercourſe with others, 
but exerted this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oſtentation 
as expoſed him to envy, and made every one willing to 
recal the original inferiority, or rather meanneſs of his 
fortune, 

THe branch of adminiſtration in which Henry moſt 
exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
Wolſey, was the military, which, as it ſuited the natural 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ar- 
dour of his youth, was the principal object of his atten- 
tion. Finding that Lewis had made great preparations 
both by ſea and land to reſiſt him, he was no leſs careful 
to levy a formidable army, and equip a conſiderable 
fleet for the invaſion of France. The command of the 
fleet was entruſted to Sir Edward Howard : who, after 
ſcouring the channel for fome time, preſented himſelf 
before Breſt, where the French navy then lay; and he 
Challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, 


who expected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of 
ſome gallies under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, 
kept within the harbour, and ſaw with patience the 
Engliſh burn and deſtroy the country in the neighbour- 
hood. At laſt Prejeant arrived with fix gallies, and put 
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where he ſecured himſelf behind ſome batteries, which 
he had planted on rocks, that lay on each fide of him. 
Howard was, notwithſtanding, determined to make an at- 
tack upon him ; and as he had but two gallies, he took. 
himſelf the command of one, and gave the other to lord 
Ferrars. He was follgwed by ſome row-barges and ſome 
crayers under the command of Sir Thomas Cheyneys 
Sir William Sidney, and other officers of. diſtinction. 
He immediately faſtened on Prejeant's ſhip, and leaped 
on board of her, attended by one Carroz, a Spaniſh ca- 
valier, and ſeventeen Engliihmen. The cable, mean- 
while, which faſtened his ſhip to that of the enemy, be- 
ing cut, the admiral was thus left in the hands of the 
French ; and as he {till continued the combat with great 
gallantry, he was puſhed overboard by their pikes *. 
Lord Ferrars, ſeeing the admiral's galley fall off, follow- 
ed with the other ſmall veſlels; and the whole fleet was 
ſo diſcouraged by the loſs of their commander, that they 
retired from before Breſt ', The French navy came out 
of harbour; and even ventured to invade the coaſt of 
Suſſex. They were repulſed, and Prejeant, their com- 
mander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, ſucceeded to 
the cammand of the Engliſh flect ; and little memorable 
paſſed at fea during this ſummer. | 
GREAT preparations had been making at land, during 
the whole winter, for an invaſion on France by the way 


k It was a maxim of Howard's, that no admiral was good for any thing, 
that was not brave even to a degree of madneſs, As the ſea- ſervice requires 
much leſs plan and contrivance and capacity than the lagd, this maxim has 
great plauſibility and appearance of truth: Though the fate of Howard bim- 
lelf may ſerve as a proof, that even there courage ought to be tempered with 
ei {cretion. 
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but the ſummer was well advanced before 


inn every thing was in ſufficient readineſs for the intended 


1513. 


enterprize. The long peace which the kingdom had 
enjoyed, had ſomewhat unfitted the Engliſh for military 
expeditions ; and the great change, which had lately 


been introduced in the art of wat, had rendered it ſtill 


more difficult to enure them to the uſe of the weapons 
now employed in action. The Swiſs, and after them the 
Spaniards, had ſhowed the advantage of a ſtable infantry, 
who fought with pike and ſword, and were able to re. 
pulſe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the great 
force of the armies formerly conſiſted. The practice of 
fire-arms was become common; though the caliver, which 
was the weapon now in uſe, was ſo inconvenient, and 
attended with ſo many diſadvantages, that it had not en- 


_ tirely diſcredited the bow, a weapon in which the Eng- 


liſh excelled all European nations. A conſiderable part 
of the forces, which Henry levied for the invaſion of 
France, conſiſted of archers; and as ſoon as affairs were 
in readineſs, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 
8000 men, under the command of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, failed over to Calais. Shrewſbury was accompa- 
nied by the earl of Derby, the lords Fitzwater, Haſt- 
ings, Cobham, and Sir Rice ap Thomas, captain of the 
light horſe. Another body of 6000 men ſoon after fol- 
lowed under the command of lord Herbert, the cham- 
berlain, attended by the earls of Northumberland and 
Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together with Ca- 
rew, Curſon, and other gentlemen. 


Tux king himſelf prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army; and he appointed the queen 
regent of the kingdom during his abſence. That he 
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headed in the Tower, the nobleman who had been at 


tainted and impriſoned during the late reign, Henry was 
led to commit this act of violence by the dying commands, 
as is imagined, of his father, who told him that he ne- 
ver would be free from danger while a man of ſo turbu- 
lent a diſpoſition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 
de la Pole, brother of Suffolk, had accepted of a com- 
mand in the French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to 
revive the York faction, and to inſtigate them againſt 
the preſent government, he probably, by that means, 
drew more ſuddenly the king's vengeance on this unhappy 
nobleman. | | 
Ar laſt Henry, attended by the duke of Buckingham, 
and many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and 
entered upon his French expedition, from which he fondly 
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expected ſo much ſucceſs and glory n. Of all thoſe allies, 


on whoſe affiſtance he relied, the Swiſs alone fully per- 
formed their engagements, Being put in motion by a 
ſum of money ſent them by Henry, and incited by their 
victories obtained in Italy, and by their animoſity againſt 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with 
an army of twenty-five thouſand men; and no equal 
force could be oppoſed to their incurſion. Maximilian 
had received an advance of 120,000 crowns from Henry, 
and had promiſed to reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men 
but failed in his engagements, That he might make 
atonement to the king, he himſelf appeared in the Low 
Countries, and joined the Engliſh army, with ſome Ger- 
man and Flemiſh ſoldiers, who were uſeful in giving an 
example of diſcipline to Henry's new levied forces. Ob- 
ſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh monarch to be more 
bent on glory than on intereſt, he inliſted himſelf in his 
ſervice, wore the croſs of St. George, and received pay, 
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3 tains. But while he exhibited this extraordinary ſyec- 
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16th Aug. 


Battle of 
Guinegate. 


tacle of an emperor of Germany ſerving under a king 
of England, he was treated with the higheſt reſpect 
by Henry, and really directed all the eperations of the 
Engliſh army. 

BEFORE the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 
no the car] of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had formed 
the fiege of Leroũane, a town ſituated on the frontiers 
of Picardy ; and they began to attack the place with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, and 
had a garriſon not exceeding two thouſand men ; yet made 
they ſuch ſtout reſiſtance as protracted the ſiege a month; 
and they at laſt foundethemſelves more in danger from 
want of proviſions and ammunition, than from the aflaults 
of the beſiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of their 
fituotion to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with 


his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief into the 


place. Fontrailles appeared at the head of 800 horſe- 


men, each of whom carried a ſack of gunpowder behind 


him, and two quarters of bacon. With this ſmall force 
he made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Eng- 


| liſh camp, and, ſurmounting all reſiſtance, advanced to 


the foſſee of the town, where each horſeman threw down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, 
and were ſo fortunate as again to break through the 
Engliſh, and to ſuffer little or no loſs in this dangerous 
attempt ”. | | 

BuT the Engliſh. had, ſoon after, full revenge for the 
infult. Henry had received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horſe, who had, advanced to protect another 
incurſion of Fontrailles; and he ordered ſome troops to 
paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe them. The cavalry of 
France, though they conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen who 


= Hiſt, de Chev. Bayard, chap. 57, Memoires de Bellai. 
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in Italy, were, on ſight of the enemy, ſeized with fo un- Coo 


accountable a panic; that they immediately took to flight; 
and were purſued by the Engliſh;. "The duke of Lon- 
gueville, who commanded the French, Buſh d'Amboilez 
Clermont, Imbercourt, the chevalier Bayard, and many 
other officers of diſtinction, were made priſoners ®. This 
action, or rather rout; is ſometimes called the battle of 
Guinegate, from the place where it was fought; but 
more commonly the Battle of Spurs, becauſe the French; 
that day, made more uſe of their ſpurs than of their 
ſwords or military weapons. 

AFTER ſo conſiderable an advantage, the king; who 
was at the head of 4 complete army of above 50,000 men, 
might have made incurſions to the gates of Paris, and 
ſpread confuſion and deſolation every where. It gave 
Lewis great joy, when he heard that the Engliſh, in- 
ſtead of puſhing their victory, and attacking the diſmayed 
troops of France, returned to the ſiege of ſo inconſider- 
able a place as Teroüane: The governors were obliged, 
Toon after; to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquiſition 
of ſo little moment, though gained at the expence of 
ſome blood, and what, in his preſent circumſtances, -was 
more important, of much valuable time, that he immedi- 
ately demoliſhed the fortifications. The anxieties of the 
French were again revived with regard to the motions of 
the Engliſh, The Swiſs, at the ſame time, had entered 
Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid ſiege to Di- 
jon, which was in no condition to reſiſt them; Ferdinand 


himſelf, though he had made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed 


diſpoſed to lay hold of every advantage which fortune 
ſhould preſent to him. Scarcely ever was the French 
monarchy in greater danger, or leſs in a condition to de- 
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fend itſelf againſt thoſe powerful armies, which on every 


ſide aſſailed or threatened it. Even many of the inha- 


bitants of Paris, who believed themſelves expoſed to the 


rapacity and violence of the enemy, began to diſlodge, 
without knowing what place could afford them greater 
ſecurity. 

Bur Lewis was extricated from his preſent difficulties 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies. The Swi 
allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a negociation by 
Tremoille, governor of Burgundy ; and, without making 
enquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them, 
Tremoille, who knew that he ſhould be diſavowed by 
his maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to de- 
mand ; and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of 
ſome — and very large promiſes, to get rid of ſo 
formidable an enemy ?. 

Tre meaſures of Henry ſhowed equal ignorance in 
the art of war with that of the Swiſs in negociation. 
Tournay was a great and rich city, which, though 
it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to 
France, and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage 
into the heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who 
was deſirous of freeing his grandſon from ſo troubleſome 
a neighbour, adviſed Henry to lay fiege to the place; 
and the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that ſuch an 
acquifition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in France, was 
ſo imprudent as to follow this intereſted counſel. The 
city of Tournay, by its ancient charters, being exempt- 
ed from the burthen of a garriſon, the burghers, againſt 
the remonſtrance of their ſovereign, ſtrenuouſly inſiſted 
on maintaining this dangerous privilege ; and they en- 
gaged, by themſelves, to make a vigorous defence againſt 
the enemy 1. Their courage failed them when matters 


p Memoires du mareſchal de Fleuranges, Bellarius, lib. 14. 
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ſurrendered to the Engliſh. The biſhop of Tournay wass 


lately dead ; and, as a new biſhop was already elected by 
the chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the king be- 
ſtowed the adminiſtration of the ſee on his favourite, 
Wolſey, and put him in immediate poſſeſſion of the re- 
venues, which were conſiderable *, Hearing of the retreat 
of the Swiſs, and obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, 
he thought proper to return to England ; and he carried 
the greater part of his army with him. Succeſs had at- 
tended him in every enterprize ; and his youthful mind 
was much elated with this ſeeming proſperity ; but all 
men of judgment, comparing the advantages of his ſitua- 
tion with his progreſs, his expence with his acquiſitions, 
were convinced that this campaign, ſo much vaunted, 
was, in reality, both ruinous and inglorious to him“. 
THe ſucceſs which, during this ſummer, had attendefl 
Henry's arms in the North, was much more deciſive, 
The king of Scotland had aſſembled the whole force 
of his kingdom; and, having paſſed the Tweed with a 
brave, though a tumultuary army of above 50,000 men, 
he ravaged thoſe parts of Northumberland which lay 
neareſt that river, and he employed himſelf in taking the 
caſtles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places 
of ſmall importancg, Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in 
her caſtle, was preſented to James, and ſo gained on the 
affections of that prince, that he waſted, in pleaſure, the 
critical time which, during the abſence of his enemy, he 
ſhould have employed in puſhing his conqueſts. His 
troops, lying in a barren country, where they ſoon cone 
ſumed all the proviſions, began to be pinched with hun- 
ger ; and, as the authority of the prince was feeble, and 
military diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 
many of them had ſtolen from the camp, and retired 


r Strype's Memorials, vol. i. p. 5, 6. * Guicciardini. 
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C H A P. homewiards. Meanwhile the earl of Surrey, having col. 
—— lected a force of 26,000 men, of which 5000 had been 
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ſent over from the king's army in France, marched to the 
defence of the country, and approached the Scots, who 
lay on ſome high ground near the hills of Cheviot. The 
river Till ran between the armies, and prevented an en- 
gagement : Surrey, therefore, ſent a herald to the Scottiſh 
camp, challenging the enemy to deſcend into the plain of 
Milteld, which lay towards the ſouth; and there, ap. 
pointing a day for the combat, to try their valour on 
equal ground. As he received no ſatisfactory anſwer, he 
made a feint of marching towards Berwic ; as if he in- 
tended to enter Scotland, to lay waſte the borders, and cut 
oft the proviſions of the enemy, The Scottiſh army, in 
order to prevent his purpoſe, put themſelves in motion; 
and, having ſet fire to the huts in which they had quar- 
tered, the deſcended from the hills, Surrey, taking 
advantage of the ſmoke, which was blown towards 
him, and which concealed his movements, palled the 
Till with his artillery and vanguard at the bridge of 
Tweilcl, and ſent the reſt of his army to ſeck a ford higher 
up the river, 

Ax engagement was now become inevitadle, and both 
ſides prepared for it with tranquillity and order:. The 
Englith divided their army into two lines : Lord Howard 
led the main body of the firſt line, Sir Edmond Howard 
the right wing, Sir Marmaduke Conſtable the left. The 
earl of Surrey, himſelf, commanded the main body of the 
ſecond line, lord Dacres the right wing, Sir Edward 
Stanley the left. The front of the Scots preſented three 
diviſions to the enemy: The middle was led by the king 
himſelf : The right by the carl of Huntley, aſſiſted by 
lord Hume: The left by the carls of Lenox and Argyle. 


t Buchanan, lib. 13. Drummond. Herbert. Polydore Virgil, lib. 27. 
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A fourth diviſion, under the earl of Bothwel, made a body 
of reſerve. Huntley began the battle; and, after a ſharp 
conflict, put to flight the left wing of the Engliſh, and 
chaced them off the field: But, on returning from the 
purſuit, he found the whole Scottiſh army in great diſ- 
order. The diviſion under Lenox and Argyle, clated 
with the ſucceſs of the other wing, had broken their 
ranks, and, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances and en- 
treaties of La Motte, the French ambaſlador, had ruſhed 
headlong upon the enemy. Not only Sir Edmond How- 
ard, at the head of his diviſion, received them with great 
valour ; but Dacres, who commanded in the ſecond line, 
wheeling about during the action, fell upon their rear, 
and put them to the ſword without reſiſtance. The di- 
viſion under James, and that under Bothwel, animated by 
the valonr of their leaders, ſtill made head againſt the 
Engliſh, and, throwing themſelves into a circle, protracted 
the action, till night ſeparated the combatants. The 
victory ſeemed yet undecided, and the numbers that fell 
on each tide were nearly equal, amounting to above 
5000 men: But the morning diſcovered where the 
advantage lay, The Engliſh had loſt only perſons of 
ſmall note; but the flower of the Scottiſh nobility had 
fallen in battle, and their king himſelf, after the moft 
diligent enquiry, could no where be found. In ſearching 
the field, the Engliſh met wich a dead body which re- 
ſembled him, and was arrayed in a ſimilar habit; and 
they put it in a Jeaden coitin, and ſent it to London. 
During ſome time it was kept unburied ; becauſe James 
died under ſentence of excommunication, on account of 
his conlederacy with France, and his oppoſition to the 
holy fee ©: But, upon Henry's application, was pretended 
that this prince had, in the. inſtant before his death, diſ- 
covered ſigns of repentance, abſolution was given him, 
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aſſerted that it was not James's bady which was found 
on the field of battle, but that of one Elphinſton, who 
had been arrayed in arms reſembling their king's, in order 
to divide the attention of the Engliſh, and ſhare the dan. 
ger with his maſter, It was believed that James had been 
ſeen croſſing the Tweed at Kelſo; and ſome imagined 
that he had been killed by the vaſſals of lord Hume, 
whom that nobleman had inſtigated to commit ſo enor- 
mous a crime. But the populace entertained the opinion 
that he was till alive, and, having ſecretly gone in pil. 
grimage to the holy land, would ſoon return and take 
poſſeſſion of the throne, This fond conceit was long en- 
tertained among the Scots. 

THe king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles 
being ſlain in the field of Flouden, fo this battle was 
called, an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry of 
gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of re- 
ducing it to ſubjection. But he diſcovered, on this occa- 
fion, a mind truly great and generous, When the queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy of her ſon, applied for peace, he readily 
granted it; and took compaſſion of the helpleſs condi. 
tion of his ſiſter and nephew, The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained him ſo great a victory, was reſtored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his fa- 


ther for engaging on the fide of Richard III. Lord How- ' 


ard was honoured with the title of earl of Surrey, Sir 
Charles Brandon, the king's favourite, whom he had be- 
fore created viſcount Liſle, was now raiſed to the dignity 
of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favour. 
ite and his miniſter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord 
Herbert obtained the title of earl of Worceſter. Sir Ed- 
ward Stanley that of lord Monteagle, 


T HOUGH 
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THOUGH peace with Scotland gave Henry ſecurity on 
chat fide, and enabled him to proſecute, in tranquillity, 
his enterprize againſt France, ſome other incidents had 
happened, which more than counterbalanced this fortu- 
nate event, and ſerved to open his eyes with regard to the 
raſhneſs of an undertaking into which his youth and 
high fortune had betrayed him. 

LEWIS, fully ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation to 
which his kingdom had been reduced during the former 
campaign, was reſolved, by every expedient, to prevent 
the return of like perils, and to break the confederacy of 
his enemies. The pope was nowiſe diſpoſed to puſh the 
French to extremity ; and, provided they did not return to 
take poſleſſion of Milan, his intereſts rather led him to 
preierve the balance among the contendiag parties. He 
accepted, therefore, of Lewis's offer to renounce the coun- 
cil of Lyons; and he took off the excommunication 
which his predeceſſor and himſelf had fulminated againſt 
that king and his kingdom. Ferdinand was now faſt de- 
clining in years; and as he entertained no farther ambi- 
tion than that of keeping poſſeſſion of Navarre, which he 
had ſubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened 
to the propoſals of Lewis for prolonging the truce ano- 
ther year; and he even ſhowed an inclination of forming 
a more intimate connexion with that monarch. Lewis 
had dropped hints of his intention to marry his ſecond 
daughter, Rence, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or 
his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandſons of the 
Spaniſh monarch ; and he declared his reſolution of be- 
ſtowing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy 
of Milan, Ferdinand not only embraced theſe propoſals 
with joy; but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in 
the ſame views, and procured his acceffion to a treaty, 
which opened ſo inviting a proſpect of aggrandizing their 
common grandchildren, 
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Wren Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal of 
the truce with Lewis, he fell into a violent rage, and 
loudly complained,” that his father-in-law had firſt, by 
high promiſes and profeſſions, engaged him in enmity 
with France, and afterwards, without giving him the 
Jeaſt warning, had now again ſacrificed his intereſts to 
his own ſelfiſh purpoſes, and had left him expoſed alore 
to all the danger and expence of the war, In propor. 


tion to his eaſy credulity, and his unſuſpecting reliance on 


Ferdinand, was the vehemence with which he exclaimed 
againſt the treatment which he met with; and he threat- 
ened revenge for this egregious treachery and breach of 
faith”, But he loſt all patience when informed of the 
other negociation by which Maximilian was alſo ſeduce! 
from his alliance, and in which propoſals had been 
agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain with 
the daughter of France, Charles, during the lifetime of 
the late king, had been affianced to Mary, Henry's younger 
ſiſter; and, as the prince now approached the age of pu- 
berty, the king had expected the immediate completion of 
the marriage, and the honourable ſettlement of a ſiſter, 
for whom he had entertained a tender affection. Such a 
complication, therefore, of injuries gave him the higheſt 


diſpleaſure, and inſpired him with a deſire of expreſſing 


his diſdain towards thoſe who had impoſed on his 
youth and inexperience, and had abuſed his too great 
facility. | 

THE duke of Longueville, who had been made pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Guinegate, and who was till 
detained in England, was ready to take advantage of all 
theſe diſpoſitions of Henry, in order to procure a peace, 
and even an alliance, which he knew to be paſſionately 
deſired by his maſter, He repreſented to the king that 
Anne, queen of France, being lately dead, a door was 


Petrus de Anglezia, Epiſt. 545, 546. 
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thereby opened for an affinity which might tend to the 8 
advantage of both kingdoms, and which would ſerve to 


terminate honourably all the differences between them : 
That ſhe had left Lewis no male children; and as he had 
ever entertained a ſtrong defire of having heirs to the 


crown, no marriage ſeemed more ſuitable to him than 


that with the princeſs of England, whoſe youth and 
beauty afforded the maſt flattering hopes in that particu- 
lar: That, though the marriage of a princeſs of ſixteen 
with a king of fifty-three might ſeem unſuitable, yet 
the other advantages, attending the alliance, were more 
than a ſufficient compenſation for this inequality: And 


that Henry, in looſening his connexions with Spain, from. 


which he had never reaped any advantage, would con- 
tract a cloſe affinity with Lewis, a prince who, through 
his whole life, had invariably maintained the character of 
probity and honour, | 

As Henry ſeemed to hearken to this diſcourſe with 
willing ears, Longueville informed his maſter of the pro- 
bability, which he diſcovered, of bringing the matter to 
a happy concluſion ; and he received full powers for ne- 
gociating the treaty, The articles were eaſily adjuſted 


1514. 


between the monarchs, Lewis agreed that Tournay Peace with 


ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh ; that Richard 
de la Pole ſhould be baniſhed ta Metz, there to live on a 
penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; that Henry ſhould re- 
ceive payment of a million of crowns, being the arrears 
due by treaty to his father and himſelf; and that the prin- 
cels Mary thould bring four hundred thouſand crowns as 
her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as any queen 
of France, even the former, who was heireſs of Britanny. 
The two princes alſo agreed on the ſuccours with which 
they ſhould mutually ſupply each other, in caſe cither of 
them were attacked by an enemy *, 
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2 France with a ſplendid retinue, and Lewis met her at "RE 
1514 Abbeville, where the eſpouſals were celebrated. He was 

gh 0. enchanted with the beauty, grace, and numerous accom- * 

pliſhments of the young princeſs ; and, being naturally of = 

an amorous diſpoſition, which his advanced age had not yu 

entirely cooled, he was ſeduced into ſuch a courſe of gaiety * E 

and pleaſure, as proved very unſuitable to his declining ds 

1515. ſtate of health?. He died in leſs than three months after by 1 

mow marriage, to the extreme regret of the French nation, pon 

who, ſenſible of his tender concern for their welfare, 2 

e 


gave him, with one voice, the honourable appellation of 
father of his people. pub 
FRANC1s, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and 
twenty, who had married Lewis's elder daughter, ſue- 
ceeded him on the throne ; and, by his activity, valour, 
generoſity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy 
and glorious reign. This young monarch had been 
extremely ſtruck with the charms of the Engliſh prin- 
ceſs; and, even during his predeceſſor's life-time, had 

. payed her ſuch aſſiduous court, as made tone of his 
friends apprehend that he had entert2inzd views of gal- 
lantry towards her. But being warned that, by indulging 
this paſſion, he might probably exclude himſelf from the 

| 4 throne, he forbore all farther addrefles ; and even watched 
| the young dowager with a very careful eye during the firſt 
| 


months of her widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 

Suffolk, was, at that time, in the court of France, the 
moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the moſt accom- 
pliſhed in all the exerciſes which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a ſoldier, He was Henry's chief fa- 
vourite ; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his ſiſter, and had given in- 
dulgence to the mutual paſſion which took place be- 
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tween them. The queen aſked Suffolk, whether he had C H A P. 
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now the courage, without farther reflection, to eſpouſkuC 


her? And ſhe told him, that her brother would more ea- 
fily forgive him for not aſking his conſent, than for act- 
ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not ſo in- 
viting an offer ; and their nuptials were ſecretly celebrated 
at Paris, Francis, who was pleaſed with this marriage, 
as it prevented Henry from forming any powerful alliance 
by means of his ſiſter *, interpoſed his good offices in ap- 
peaſing him: And even Wolſey, having entertained no 
jealouſy of Suffolk, who was content to participate in 
the king's pleaſures, and had no ambition to engage in 
public buſineſs, was active in reconciling the king to his 
ſiſter and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permiſ- 
ſion to return to England. 


4 Petrus de Angleria, Epiſt. 544. 
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NOTE [Al], p. 4. 
N the fifth year of the king the commons complained of the 
government about the king's perſon, his court, the exceſſive 
number of his ſervants, of the abuſes in the Chancery, King's 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous oppreſſions in 
the country, by the great multitudes of maintainers of quarrels 
(men linked in confederactes together), vo behaved themſelues 
like kings in the country, fo as there was very little law or right, 
and of other thiags which, they ſaid, were the cauſe of the late 
commotions under Wat Tyler. Parl. Hiſt. vol. i. p. 365. This 
irregular government, which no king and no houſe of com- 
mons had been able to remedy, was the ſource of the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the great, and turbulency of the people, as well 
as tyranny of the princes, If ſubjects would enjoy liberty, and 

kings ſecurity, the laws muſt be executed. 

In the ninth of this reign the commons alſo diſcovered an 
accuracy and a jealouſy of liberty which we ſhould little ex: 
pe& in thoſe rude times. It was agreed by parliament,” 
ſays Cotton, p. 309, that the ſubſidy of wools, wool fells, 
© and ſkins, granted to the king until the time of Midſummer 
then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the ſame time unto the feaſt 
© of St. Peter ad vincula; for that thereby the king ſhould be 
« interrupted for claiming ſuch grant as due.“ See alſo Cot- 


ton, p. 198. 
NOTE [3], p. 16. 


123 YGHTON, p. 2715, &c. The ſame author, p. 2680, 
tells us, that the king, in return to the meſſage, ſaid 


that he would not, for their deſire, remove the meanecſt ſcullion 
from 
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from his kitchen. This author alſo tells us, that the king 
ſaid to the commiſſioners, when they harangued him, that he 
ſaw his ſubjects were rebellious, and his beſt way would be 
to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain that 
all theſe ſpeeches were either intended by Knyghton merely as 
an ornament to his hiſtory, or are falſe. For (1) when the 
five lords accuſe the king's miniſters in the next parliament, 
and impute to them every raſh action of the king, they ſpeak 
nothing of theſe replies which are ſo obnoxious, were ſo re- 
cent, and are pretended to have been ſo public. (2) The 
king, ſo far from having any connexions, at that time, with 
France, was threatened with a dangerous invaſion from that 
kingdom. This ſtory feems to have been taken from the re. 
proaches afterwards thrown out againſt him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiſtorians to this time, to which they cannot 


be applied. 
NOTE [Cl, p. 21. 


WI muſt except the 12th article, which accuſes Brembre 

of having cut off the heads of twenty-two priſoners, 
confined for felony or debt, without warrant or preceſs of 
law: But, as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre could 
have to treat theſe felons and debtors in ſuch a manner, ve 
may preſume that the fact is either falſe, or miſrepreſented, 
It was in theſe mens power to ſay any thing againſt the perſons 
accuſed : No defence or apology was admitted: All was law. 


leſs will and pleaſure. 


They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords : But 
theſe accuſations either are general, or deſtroy one another, 
Sometimes, as in article 15th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London ; Sometimes, as 
in article 28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts: Sometimes, as in 
article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was to fe- 
ceive Calais for his pains. 


NOTE [D], p. 23. 


| we general, the parliament in thoſe days never paid a pro- 
per regard to Edward's ſtatute of treaſons, though one of 
the moſt advantageous laws for the ſubject that has ever been 

| enacted, 
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enacted. In the 17th of the king, the dukes of Lancaſter and 
Gloce/ter complain to Richard, that Sir Thomas Talbot, with 
ethers of his adherents, conſpired the death of the ſaid dukes in 
divers parts of Cheſhire, as the ſame was confeſſed and well 
known ; and praying that the parliament may judge of the fault. 
Wherenpon the king and the lords in the parliament judged the 
ſame fact to be open and high treaſon : And hereupon they awzard 
two writs, the one to the ſheriff of York, and the other to the fhe- 
riffs of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid Sir Thomas, returnable 
in the King's Bench in the month of Eaſter then enſuing. And 
open proclamation was made in Weſtminſter-hall, that upon the 
ſheriff*s return, and at the next coming in of the ſaid Sir Tho- 
mas, the ſaid Thomas ſhould be convicted of treaſon, and incur 
the leſs and pain of the ſame : And all ſuch as ſhould receive him, 
after the proclamation, ſhould incur the ſame hs and pain. Cot- 
ton, p. 354+ It is to be obſerved, that this extraordinary 
judgment was paſſed in a time of tranquillity. Though the 
ſtatute itſelf, of Edward III. reſerves a power to the parlia- 
ment to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe of lords alone, 
or that men were to be judged by a law ex pet facto. At leaſt, 
if ſuch be the meaning of the clauſe, it may be affirmed, that 
men were, at that time, very ignorant of the firlt principles of 
law and juſtice, 


NOTE [E], p. 30. 


bh the preceding parliament, the commons had ſhewn a diſ- 
poſition very complaiſant to the king ; yet there happened 
an incident in their proceedings which is curious, and ſhews 
us the ſtate of the houſe during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen or merchants, who were aſ- 
ſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with 
buſineſs; ſo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw 
them into votes and reſolutions very different from their 
intention. Some petitions, concerning the ſtate of the na- 
tion, were voted ; in which, among other things, the houſe 
recommended frugality to the king ; and, for that purpoſe, de- 
fired that the court ſhould not be ſo much frequented, as 
formerly, by Lip, and ladies. The king was diſpleaſed with 
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this freedom: The commons very humbly craved pardon: 
He was not ſatisfied unleſs they would name the mover of the 
petitions. It happened to be one Haxey, whom the parlia- 
ment, in order to make atonement, condemned, for this of. 
fence, to die the death of a traitor. But the king, at the de- 
fire of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the prelaies, par. 
doned him. When a parliament, in thoſe times, not agitated 
by any faction, and being at entire freedom, could be guilty 
of ſuch monſtrous extravagance, it is eaſy to judge what might 
be expected from them in more trying ſituations. See Cotton's 
Abridg. p. 367, 362. 


NOTE TF, p. 43. 


O ſhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 
againſt Richard, we may obſerve, that a law, in the 

13 Edw. III. had been enacted againſt the continuance of ſhe- 
riffs for more than one year: But the inconvenience of changes 
having afterwards appeared from experience, the commons, in 
the twentieth of this king, applied, by petition, that the ſheri?; 
might be continued ; though that petition had not been en- 
ated into a ſtatute, by reaſon of other diſagreeable circum- 
ſtances which attended it, See Cotton, p. 361. It was cer- 
tainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power in the 
king to continue the ſheriffs, after he found that that practice 
would be acceptable to his ſubjects, and ha! been applied for 
by one houle of parliament : Vet is this made an article of 
charge againſt him by the preſent parliament. See art. 18, 
Walſingham, ſpeaking of a period early in Richard's mino- 


rity, ſays, But what do acts of parliament fignify, when, after 


they are made, they take no effect; fince the king, by the advice ef 
the privy council, takes upon him 70 alter, or wholly ſet afide, all 
thoſe things which, by general conſent, had been ordained in par- 
liament? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing 
power, he was warranted by the examples of his uncles and 
grandfather, and, indeed, of all his predeceſſors from the time 
of Henry III. incluſive. 
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NOTE [G], p. 52. 

H E following paſſage in Cotton's Abridgment, p. 196. 

ſhows a ſtrange prejudice againſt the church and church- 
men. The commons afterwards coming into the parliament, and 
making their proleſtation, ſhewed, that for want of good redreſs 
about the kings perſon, in his houſchold, in all his ceurts, touching 
maintainers in every county, and purveyors, the commons were 
daily pilled, and nothing defended againſt the enemy, and that it 
ſhould fhortly deprive the king, and undo the flate. Wherefore, in 
the ſame government, they entirely require redreſs. Whereupon 
the king appointed ſundry biſhops, lords, and nobles, to fit in privy- 
council about theſe matters : Who, fince that they muſt begin at 
the head, and go at the requeſt of the commons, they, in the preſence 
of the king, charged his confefſor not to come into the court but 
upon the four principal feſtivals, We ſhould little expect that 
a popiſh privy-council, in order to preſerve the king's morals, 
ſhould order his confeſſor to be kept at a diſtance from him, 
This incident happened in the minority of Richard. As the 
popes had, for a long time, reſided at Avignon, and the majo- 
rity of the ſacred college were Frenchmen, this circumſtance 
naturally encreaſed the averſion of the nation to the papal 
power : But the prejudice againft the Engliſh clergy cannot be 
accounted for from that cauſe. 


NOTE [H], p. 223. 
1 * AT we may judge how arbitrary a court that of the 


conſtable of England was, we may peruſe the patent 
granted to the earl of Rivers in this reign, as it is to be found 
in Spellman's Gloſſary in verb. Conſfabularius; as alſo, more 
fully in Rymer, vol. xi. p. 581. Here is a clauſe of it: Et 
ulterius de uberiori gratia nofira eidem comiti de Rivers plenam 
poteflatem damus ad cogneſcendum & proccdendum, in emnibug 
& /ingulis cauſes et negotiis, de et ſuper crimine leſæ majeſtatis ſou 
ſuper occaſione cateriſque cauſis, guibuſcungue per prefatum comi- 
tem de Rivers, ut conflabularium Anglia — que in curia conſta- 
bularii Anglia ab antiquo, viz. tempore didi domini Gulielmi 
congue/toris, ſeu aliquo tempore citra trafari, audiri, examinari, 
aut decidi conſueverant, aut jure debuerant, aut debent, cauſciſ- 
que et negotia prædicta cum omnibus et ſingulis emergentibus, in- 
g 2 cidentibus 
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cidentibus & connexis, audiendum, examinandum, et fine d:bity 
terminandum, etiam ſum marie et de plano, ſine ſtrepitu et figu- 
ra juſtitiæ, ſola facti veritate inſpecta, ac etiam manu regia, 
i opportunum viſum fuerit eidem comiti de Rivers, wices neſtras, 
appellatione remota. The office of conſtable was perpetual in 
the monarchy ; its juriſdiction was not limited to times of 
war, as appears from this patent, and as we learn from Spell. 
man: Yet its authority was in direct contradiction to Magna 
Charta; and it is eyident that no regular liberty could ſubſiſt 
with it. It involved a full dictatorial power, continually 
ſubſiſting in the ſtate. The only check on the crown, beſides 
the want of force to ſupport all its prerogatives, was, that 
the office of conſtable was commonly either hereditary or 
during life; and the perſon inveſted with it was, for that 
reaſon, not ſo proper an inſtrument of arbitrary power in the 
king. Accordingly the office was ſuppreſſed by Henry VIII. 
the moſt arbitrary of all the Engliſh princes. The practice, 
however, of exerciſing martial law, ſtill ſubſiſted ; and was 
not aboliſhed till the petition of Right under Charles I. This 
was the epoch of true liberty, confirmed by the Reſtoration, 
and enlarged and ſecured by the Revolution. 


NOTE III, p. 234- 


WE ſhall give an inſtance: Almoſt all the hiſtorians, even 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croy- 


land, aſſert that Edward was, about this time, taken priſoner by 
Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuſtody of 
the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allow- 
ed to take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made 
his eſcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the king- 
dom. But that all the ſtory is falſe, appears from Rymer, 
where we find, that the king, throughout all this period, con- 
tinually e exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted 
in his govern On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a 
commiſlion of array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a 
good ſubject; and, on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him 
iſſuing an order for apprehending him. Beſides, in the king's 
manifeſto againſt the duke and carl (Clauſ. 10. Edward IV. 

m. 7, 8.) 
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m. 7, 8.), where he enumerates all their treaſons, he mentians 
no ſuch fat; He does not ſo much as accuſe them of exciting 
young Welles's rebellion : He only ſays, that they exhorted 
him to continue in his rebellion, We may judge how ſmaller 
facts will be miſrepreſented by hiſtorians, who can in the 
moſt material tranſactions miſtake ſo groſsly. There may 
even ſome doubt ariſe with regard to the propoſal of mar- 
riage made to Bona of Savoy ; though almolt all the hiſtorians 
concur in it, and the fact be very likely in itſelf; For there 
are no traces in Rymer of any ſuch embaſſy of Warwic's to 
France. The chief certainty in this and the preceding reign 
ariſes either from public records, or from the notice taken of 
certain paſſages by the French hiſtorians. On the contrary, 
for ſome centuries after the conqueſt, the French hiſtory is 
not complete without the aſſiſtance of Engliſh authors. We 
may conjecture, that the reaſon of the ſcarcity of hiſtorians 
during this period, was the deſtruction of the convents, which 
enſued ſo ſoon after: Copies of the more recent hiſtorians not 
being yet ſufficiently diſperſed, theſe hiſtories have periſhed. 


NOTE [K], p. 274. 


IR Thomas More, who has | cen followed, or rather tran- 
ſcribed, by all the hiſtorians of this ſhort reign, ſays, 
that Jane Shore had fallen into connexions with lord Haſtings ; 
and this account agrees beſt with the courſe of the events: 
But, in a proclamation of Richard's, to be found in Rymer, 
vol. xii. p. 204. the marquis of Dorſet is reproached with 


theſe connexions. This reproach, however, might have been 


invented by Richard, or founded only on popular rumour ; 
and is not ſufficient to overbalance the authority of Sir Tho- 
mas More. The proclamation is remarkable for the hypo- 
critical purity of manners affected by Richard: This bloody 
and treacherous tyrant upbraids the marquis and others with 
their gallantries and intrigues as the moſt terrible enormities. 


NOTE [CL], p. 297. 


VERY one that has peruſed the ancient monkiſh writers 
knows, that however barbarous their own ſtyle, they are 


full of alluſions to the Latin claflics, eſpecially the poets. 
G g 3 There 
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There ſeems alſo, in thoſe middle ages, to have remained many 


ancient books, that are now loſt. Malmeſbury, who flouriſh. 
ed in the reign of Henry I. and king Stephen, quotes Livy's 
deſcription of Cæſar's paſſage over the Rubicon. Fitz-Ste- 
phen, who lived in the reign of Henry II. alludes to a paſſage 
in the larger hiſtory of Salluſt. In the collection of letters, 
which paſles under the name of Thomas a Becket, we ſee how 
familiar all the ancient hiſtory and ancient books were to the 
more ingenious and more dignified churchmen of that time, and 
conſequently how much that order of men muſt have ſurpaſſed 
all the other members of the ſociety. That prelate and his 
friends call each other Philoſophers in all the courſe of their 
correſpondence, and conſider the reſt of the world as ſunk in 


total ignorance and barbariſm. < 


NOTE [MI, p. 383. 


TO WE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingſhed, Bacon. 
Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubted 
whether Perkin were an impoſtor, and have even aſſerted him 
to be the tre Plantagenet. But, to refute this opinion, we 
need only reflect on the following particulars: (1) Though 
the circumſtances of the wars between the two roſes be, in ge- 
neral, involved in great obſcurity, yet is there a moſt luminous 
ray thrown on all the tranſactions during the uſurpation of 
Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whoſe ſingular magnanimity, 
probity, and judgment, make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
ception ! No hiſtorian, either of ancient or modern times, 
can poſſibly have more weight: He may alſo be juſtly eſteem- 
ed a contemporary with regard to the murder of the two 
princes : For, though he was but five years of age when that 
event happened, he lived, and was educated, among the chief 
actors during the period of Richard: And it is plain, from 
his narrative itſelf, which is often extremely circumſtantial, 
that he had the particulars from the eye-witneſſes themſelves: 
His authority, therefore, is irreſiſtible ; and ſufficient to over- 
balance a hundred little doubts and ſcruples and objection. 
For, in reality, his narrative is liable to no ſolid objection, 
nor 
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nor is there any miſtake detected in it. He ſays, indeed, 
that the protector's partizans, particularly Dr. Shaw, ſpread 
abroad rumours of Edward IV. 's pre- contract with Eliza- 
beth Lucy ; whereas it now appears, from record, that the 
parliament afterwards declared the king's children illegitt- 
mate, on pretence of his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Tal- 
bot. But it muſt be remarked, that neither of theſe pre- 
contracts was ever ſo much as attempted to be proved: And 
why might not the protector's flatterers and partizans have 
made uſe ſometimes of one falſe rumour, ſometimes of ano- 
ther? Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as 
the other, and treats them both lightly, as they deſerved, 
It is alſo thought incredible, by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
ſhould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 
his mother, the ducheſs of York, with whom that prince 
lived in good. terms. But, if there be any difficulty in this 
ſuppoſition, we need only ſuppoſe that Dr. Shaw might have 


\ concerted, in general, his ſermon with the protector or his 


minillers, and yet have choſen himſelf the particular topics, 
and choſen them very fooliſhly. This appeare, indeed, to have 
been the caſe, by the diſgrace into which he fell afterwards, 
and by the protector's negle& of him. (2) If Sir Thomas's 
quality of contemporary be diſputed with regard to the duke 
of Gloceſter's protectorate, it cannot poſſibly be diſputed 
with regard to Perkin's impoſture: He was then a man, and 
had a full opportunity of knowing and examining and judg- 
ing of the truth. In aſſerting that the duke of York was 
murdered by his uncle, he certainly aſſerts, in the moſt expreſs 
terms, that Perkin, who perſonated him, was an impoſtor. 
(3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated 
this point of hiltory ; ſo great a genius as to be eſteemed, wich 
juſtice, one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and, indeed, 
one of the moſt ſublime writers that any age or nation has 
produced, It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related, at full 
length, and without the leaſt doubt or heſitation, all the im- 
poſtures of Perkin Warbec. If it be objected, that lord 
Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the ſame ma- 


terials as he upon which to form our judgment; it muſt be 
G g 4 remarked, 
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remarked, that lord Bacon plainly compoſed his elaborate 
and exact hittory from many records and papers which are 
now loſt, and that, conſequently, he is always to be cited as 
an original hiſtorian, It were very ſtrange, if Mr. Carte's 
opinion were juſt, that, among all the papers which lord 
Bacon peruſed, he never found any reaſon to ſuſpe& Perkin 
to be the true Plantagenet. There was, at that time, no intereſt 
in defaming Richard III. Bacon, beſides, is a very unbiaſſed 
hiſtorian, nowiſe partial to Henry: We know the detail of 
that prince's oppreſſive government from him alone. It may 
only be thought, that, in ſumming up his character, he has 
laid the colours of blame more faintly than the very facts 
he mentions ſeem to require. Let me remark, in paſſing, 
as a ſingularity, how much Engliſh hiſtory has been beholden 
to four great men who have poſſeſſed the higheſt dignity in 
the law, More, Bacon, Clarendon, and Whitlocke. (4) But, 


If contemporary evidence be ſo much ſought after, there may, 


in this caſe, be produced the ſtrongeſt and moſt undeniable in 
the world. The queen-dowager, her ſon the marquis of 
Dorſet, a man of excellent underſtanding, Sir Edward Wood- 
ville, her brother, Sir Thomas St. Leger, who had married 
the king's ker, Sir John Bourchier, Sir Robert Willoughoy, 
Sir Giles Daubeney, Sir Thomas Arundel, the Courtneys, the 
Cheyneys, the Talbots, the Stanleys, and in a word, all the 
partizans of the houſe of York, that js, the men of chief 
dignity in the nation; all theſe great perſons were ſo aſſured 
of the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the 
earl of Richmond, the mortal enemy of their party and fa- 
mily ; they projected to ſet him on the throne, which muſt 
have been utter ruin to them if the princes were alive ; and 
they ſtipulated to marry him to the princeſs Elizabeth, as 
heir to the crown, who, in that caſe was no heir at all. Had 
cach of thoſe perſons written the memoirs of his own times, 
would he not have ſaid, that Richard murdered his nephews? 
Or would their pen be a better declaration, than their actions, 
of their real ſentiments? (5) But we have another contem- 
porary authority ſtill better than even theſe great perſons, fo 
much intereſted to know the truth: It is that of Richard him- 
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ſelf: He projected to marry his niece, a very unuſual alliance 
in Enolind, in order to unite her title with his own. He 
knew; :.crefore, her title to be good: For as tothe declaration 
of her illegitimaey, as it went upon no proof, or even pretence 
of proof, it was always regarded with the utmoſt contempt 
by the nation, and was conſidered as one of thoſe parlia- 
mentary tranſactions, ſo frequent in that period, which were 
ſcandalous in themſelves, and had no manner of authority. 
It was even ſo muci deſpiſed as not to be reverſed by par- 
liament, after Henry and Elizabeth were on the. throne, 
(6) We have alſo, as contemporary evidence, the univerſal 
eſtabliſhed opinion of the age, both abroad and at home. 
'This point was regarded as ſo uncontroverted, that when 
Richard notified his acceſſion to the court of France, that 
court was ſtruck with horror at his abominable parricide, in 
murdering both his nephews, as Philip de Comines tells us; 
and this ſentiment went to ſuch an unuſual height, that, as 
we learn from the ſame author, the court would not make the 
leaſt reply to him. (7) The ſame reaſons, which convinced 
that age of the parricide, ſtill ſubſiſt, and ought to carry the 
moſt undoubted evidence to us; namely, the very circumſtance 
of the ſudden diſappearance of the princes from the Tower, 
and their appearance no where elſe. Every one ſaid, they 
have not eſcaped from their uncle, for he makes no ſearch after 


them He has not conveyed them elſewhere : For it is his buſineſs 


to declare fo, in order to remove the imputation of murder from 
himſelf. He never would needleſsly ſubject himſelf to the infamy 
and danger of being efteemed a parricide, without acquiring the 
ſecurity attending that crime. They avere in his cuſtody : He is 
anſwerable for them : If he gives no account of them, as he has 
a plain intereſt in their death, he muſt, by every rule of common 
fenſe, be regarded as the murderer. His flagrant uſurpation, as 
avell as his other treacherous and cruel ations, makes no better be 
expected from him. He could nit ſay, with Cain, that he was not 
bis nephews keeper. This reaſoning, which was irrefragable 
at the very firſt, became every day ſtronger, from Richard's 
continued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of theſe princes' abode. Richard's reign laſted about 
two years heyond this period; and ſurely he could not have 

found 
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found a better expedient for diſappointing the earl of Rich. 
mond's projects, as well as juſtifying his own character, than 
the producing of his nephews. (3) If it were neceſſary, 
amidit this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, which, in 
any other caſe, would have been regarded as conſiderable, and 
would have carried great validity with them, I might mention 
Dighton and 'Tyrrel's account of the murder. This laft gen. 
tleman eſpecially was not likely to ſubje& himſelf to the re. 
proach of ſo great a crime, by an impoſture, which, it ap- 
pears, did not acquire him the favour of Henry. (9) The 
duke of York, being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his eſcape without the aſſiſtance of ſome elder per- 


ſons. Would it not have been their chief concern inſtantly to 


convey intelligence of ſo great an event to his mother, the 
queen-dowager, to his aunt, the ducheſs of Burgundy, and 
to the other friends of the family? The ducheis protected 
Simnel; a project which, had it been ſucceſsful, muit have 
ended in the crowning of Warwic, and the excluſion of the 
duke of York ! This, among many other proofs, evinces that 
ſhe was ignorant of the eſcape of that prince, which is impoſ- 
ſible had it been real. (10) The total filence with regud to 
the perſons who aided him in his eſcape, as alſo with regard 
to the place of his abode during more than eight years, is a 
ſufficient proof of the impoſture. (11) Perkin's own account 
of his eſcape is incredible and abſurd. He ſaid that mur- 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother: 


They perpetrated the crime againſt his brother; but took 


compaſſion on him, and allowed him to eſcape. This account 
is contained in all the hiſtorians of that age. (12) Perkin 
nimſelf made a full confeſſion of his impoſture no leſs than 
three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, a ſe- 
cond time when he was ſet in the flocks at Cheapſde and 
Weſtminſter, and a third time, which carries undoubted evi. 
dence, at the foot of the gibbet on which he was hanged. 
Not the leaſt ſurmiſe that the confeſſion had ever been procur- 
ed by torture: And ſurely, the laſt time he had nothing far- 
ther to fear. (13) Had not Henry been aſſured that Perkin 
was a ridiculous impoſtor, diſavowed by the whole nation, he 


never weuld have allowed him to live an hour atter he came 
into 
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into his power; much leſs would he have twice pardoned 
him. His treatment of the innocent earl of Warwic, who in 
reality had no title to the crown, is a ſuflicient confirmation 
of this reaſoning. (14) We know with certainty whence 
the whole impoſture came, namely, from the intrigues of the 
ducheſs of Burgundy : She had before acknowledged and ſup- 
ported Lambert Simnel, an avowed impoſtor. It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preſerve the weight of the 
ducheſs's teſtimony in favour of Perkin, ſupprefles entirely 
this material fact: A ſtrong eſſect of party prejudices, and this 
author's deſire of blackening Henry VII. whoſe hereditary 
title to the crown was defective. (15) There never was, at 
that time, any evidence or ſhadow of evidence produced, of 
Perkin's identity with Richard Plantagenet. Richard had diſ- 
appeared when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his aſpect, 
pretend then to be ſure of the identity? He had got ſome 
{tories concerning Richard's childhood, and the court of Eng- 
land: But all that it was neceſſary for a boy of nine to remark 
or remember, was cafily ſuggeſted to him by the ducheſs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any body that 
had ever lived at court. It is true, many perſons of note were 
at firſt deceived ; but the diſcontents againſt Henry's govern- 
ment, and the general enthuſiaſm for the houſe of York, ac- 
count ſufficiently for this temporary deluſion. Every body's 
eyes were opened long before Perkin's death. (16) The cir- 
cumſtance of finding the two dead bodies in the reign of 
Charles II. is not, ſurely, indifferent. They were found in the 
very place which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors 
had aſſigned as the place of interment of the young princes : 
The bones correſponded, by their ſize, to the age of the princes : 
The ſecret and irregular place of their interment, not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been ſecretly mur- 
dered: And in the Tower, no boys but thoſe who are very 
nearly related to the crown can be expoſed to a violent death: 
If we compare all theſe circumilances, we ſhall find that the 
inference is juſt and ſtrong, that they were the bodies of Ed- 
ward the \'th and his brother; the very inference that was 
drawn at the time of the diſcovery, 
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Since the publication of this Hiſtory, Mr. Walpo!e has pub. 
liſped his Hiftoric Doubts concerning Richard III. Nething can 
be a ſtronger proof how ingenious and agreeable that ventleman's 
pen is, than his being able to make an enquiry concerning a remote 
part of Engliſh hiftory, an object of general cenver/ation, 
T he foregoing note has been enlarged on account of that perform- 
ance. 


NOTE INI, p. 397- 


O T. Parl. 3 H. VII. n. 17. The preamble is remark. 
able, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that time. 
«© The king, our ſovereign lord, remembereth how, by our 
„ unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, ſigns and to- 
* kens, retainders by indentures, promiſes, oaths, writings, 
«© and other embraceries of his ſubje&ts, untrue demeanings 
of ſheriffs in making pannels, and untrue returns by taking 
« money, by juries, &c. the policy of this nation is molt ſub- 
4 dued.” It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſuch a ſtate of the 
country required great diſcretionary power in the ſovereign; 
nor will the ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a rude peo- 
ple, that may be proper in a more advanced ſtage of ſociety. 
The eſtabliſhment of the Star-chamber, or the enlargement 
of its power in the reign of Henry VII. might have been az 
wiſe as the abolition of it in that of Charles I. 


NOTE [O], p. 400. 

of How duke of Northumberland has lately printed a houſe- 

hold book of an old earl of that family, who lived at 
this time: The author has been favoured with the peruſal of 
it; and it contains many curious particulars, which mark the 
manners and way of living in that rude, not to ſay barbarous, 
age; as well as the prices of commodities. I have extracted 
a few of them from that piece, which gives a true picture of 
ancient manners, and 1s one of the moſt ſingular monuments 
that Engliſh antiquity affords us: For we may be confident, 
however rude the ſtrokes, that no Baron's family was on a 
nobler or more ſplendid footing. The ſamily conſiſts of 166 
perſons, maſters and ſervants: Fifty-ſeven ſtrangers are rec- 
koned upon every day: On the whole 223. Two-pence 


halfpenny are ſuppoſed to be the daily expence of each for 
meat, 
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meat, drink, and firing. This would make a groat of our 

preſent money : Suppoling proviſions between three and four 

times cheaper, it would be equivalent to fourteen-pence : 

No great ſum for a nobleman's houle-keeping ; eſpecially 

conſidering, that the chief expence of a family, at that time, 

conſiſted in meat and drink: For the ſum allotted by the earl 

for his whole annual expence is 1118 pounds ſeventeen ſhil- 

lings and eight-pence ; meat, drink, and firing coſt 796 

pounds eleven ſhillings and two-pence, more than two thirds 

of the whole: In a modern family ic 15 not above a third, p, 
157, 158, 159. The whole expence of the earl's family is 

managed with an exactneſs that is very rigid, and, if we make 

no allowance for ancient manners, ſuch as may ſeem to border 

on an extreme; inſomuch, that the number of pieces which 
muſt be cut out cf every quarter of beef, mutton, pork, veal, 
nay ſtock-fiſh and ſalmon, are determined, and muſt be en- 
tered and accounted for by the different clerks appointed for 
that purpoſe : If a ſervant be abſent a day, his meſs is ſtruck 
off: If he go on my lord's buſineſs, board wages is allowed 
him, eight-pence a day for his journey in winter, five-pence 
in ſummer: When he ſtays in any place, two-pence a day 
are allowed him, beſide the maintenance of his horſe. Some- 
what ahove a quarter of wheat is allowed for every mouth 
throughout the year; and the wheat is eſtimated at five ſhil- 
lings and eight-pence a quarter, Two hundred and fifty 
quarters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a quarter: 
Two hog ſheads are to be made of a quarter; which amounts 
to about a bottle and a third of beer a day to each perſon, 
p. 4. and the beer will not be very ſtrong. One hundred 
and nine fat beeves are to be bought at Allhallow-tide, at 
thirteen ſhillings and four-pence a piece: And twenty-four 
lean beeves to be bought at St. Helens at eight ſhilliags a 
piece: Theſe are to be put into the paſtures to feed; and are 
to ſerve from Midſummer to Michaelmas ; which is conſe- 
quently the only time that the family eats freſh beef: During 
all the reſt of the year they live on ſalted meat, p. 5. One 
hundred and fixty gallons of muſtard are allowed in a year; 
which ſeems indeed requiſite for the ſalt beef, p. 18. Six 
hundred and forty-· ſe ven ſheep are allowed, at twenty pence a 
piece; 
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piece; and theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, except between 
Lammas and Michaelmas, p. 5. Only twenty-five hogs are 
allowed at two ſhillings a piece; twenty-eight veals at twen- 
ty-pence ; forty lambs at ten-pence or a ſhilling, p. 5. Theſe 
ſeem to be reſerved for my lord's table, or that of the upper 
ſervants, called the knighits'-table. The other ſervants, as 
they eat ſalted meat almoſt through the whole year, and with 
few or no vegetables, had a very bad and unhealthy diet: So 
that there cannot be any thing more erroneous than the mag- 
nificent ideas formed of the Roa? Beef of Old England. We 
mult entertain as mean an idea of its cleanlineſs: Only ſeven- 
ty ells of linen at eight-pence an ell are annually allowed for 
this great family: No ſheets were uſed : This linen was made 
into eight table-cloths for my lord's table; and one table. 
cloth for the knights, p. 16. This laſt, I ſuppoſe, was waſhed 
only once a month. Only forty ſhillings are allowed for waſh. 
ing throughout the whole year ; and molt of it ſeems expended 
on the linen belonging to the chapel. The drinking, how- 
ever, was tolerable, namely, ten tuns and two hogſheads of 
Gafcogny wine, at the rate of four pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence a tun, p. 6. Only ninety-one dozen of candles 
for the whole year, p. 14. The family roſe at fix in the morn- 
ing, dined at ten, and ſupped at four in the afternoon : The 
gates were all ſhut at nine, and no farther ingrels or egreſs per- 
mitted, p. 314. 318. My lord and lady have ſet on their table, 
for breakfaſt at ſeven o' clock in the morning, a quart of beer; 
as much wine; two pieces of ſalt 6h, fix red-herrings, four 
white ones, or a diſh of ſprats. In fleſh days half a chyne of 
mutton, or a chyne of beef boiled, p. 73. 75. Maſs is or- 
dered to be ſaid at fix o'clock, in order, ſays the houſchold- 
bock, that all my lord's ſervants may rife early, p. 170. Only 
twenty-four fires are allowed, beſide the kitchen and hall, and 
moſt of theſe have only a peck of coals, a day allowed them, 
p- 99. After Lady-day, no fires permitted in the rooms, c- 
cept half-fires in my lord's and lady's, and lord Piercy's and 
the nurſery, p. 101. It is to be obſerved that my lord kept 
houſe in Yorkſhire, where there is certainly much cold wea- 
ther after Lady-day. Eighty chalders of coals at four ſhillings 
and two-pence a chalder, ſuftices throughout the whole year ; 
I and 
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and becauſe coal will not burn without wood, ſays the houſe- 
hold book, ſixty- four loads of great wood are alſo allowed, at 
twelve-pence a load, p. 22. This is a proof that grates 
were not then uſed. Here is an article. It is deviſed that 
from henceforth no capens to be bought but only for my lord's o“ 
meſs, and that the ſaid capens ſhall be bought for two-pence a 
piece, lean, and fed in the poultry ; and maſter chamberlain and 
the tewards be fed with capons, if there be flrangers fitting with 
them, p. 102. Pigs are to be bought at three-pence or a groat 
a piece: Geeſe at the ſame price: Chickens at a halfpenny : 
Hens at two-p-nce, and only for the abovementioned tables, 
Here is another article. Lem, It is thought good that no plovers 
be bought at no ſeaſon bit only in Chriſtmas and principal feaſts, 
and my lord to be ſerved therewith, and his board end, and none 
other, and to be bought fer a penny a piece, or a penny halſpenny at 
moſt, p. 103. Woodcocks are to be bought at the fame price. 
Partridges at two-pence, p. 104, 105. Pheaſants a ſhilling ; 
peacocks the ſame, p. 106. My lord keeps only twenty- 
feven horſes in his ſtable at his own charge: His upper ſer- 
vants have allowance for maintaining their own horſes, p. 126. 
Theſe horſes are, fix gentle horſes as they are called, at hay and 
hard meat throughout the whole year, four paltreys, three hob- 


bies and naps, three ſumpter horſes, ſix horſes for thoſe ſervants 
to whom my lord furniſhes a horſe, two ſumpter horſes more, 


and three mill horſes, two for carrying the corn, and one for 
grinding it ; whence we may infer, that mills, either water or 
wind-mills, were then unknown, at leaft very rare: Beſides 
theſe, there are ſeven great trotting horſes for the chariot or 
waggon. He allows a peck of oats a day, beſides loaves made 
of beans, for his principal horſes ; the oats at twenty pence, 


the beans at two ſhillings a quarter, The load of hay is at 


two ſhillings and eight-pence. When my lord is on a journey, 
he carries thirty-ſix horſemen along with him; together with 
bed and other accommodation, p. 157. The inns, it ſeems, 
could afford nothing tolerable. My lord paſſes the year in 
three country-ſeats, all in Yorkſhire, Wryſel, Leckenfield, 
and Topclyſſe; but he has furniture only for one: He car- 
ries every thing along with him, beds, tables, chairs, kitchen 
utenſils, all which, we may conclude, were fo coarſe, that 

they 
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they could not be ſpoilt by the carriage: Yet ſeventeen carts 
and one waggon ſuffices for the whole, p. 391. One cart ſuffices 
for all his kitchen utenſils, cooks beds, &c. p. 388. One re- 
markable circumſtance 1s, that he has eleven prieſts in his 
houſe, befides ſeventeen perſons, chanters, muſicians, &c. 
belonging to his chapel: Yet he has only two cooks for a fa- 
mily of 223 perſons, p. 325*. Their meals were certainly 
dreſſed in the ſlovenly manner of a ſhip's company. It is 
amuſing to obſerve the pompous and even royal ſtyle aſſumed 
by this Tartar chief: He does not give any orders, though 
only for the right making of muſtard, but it is introduced 
with this preamble, It /eemeth good to us and our council, If 
we conſider the magnificent and elegant manner in which the 
Venetian and other Italian noblemen then lived, with the 
progreſs made by the Italians in literature and the fine arts, we 
ſhall not wonder that they conſidered the ultramountaine na- 
tions as barbarous. The Flemiſh alſo ſeem to have much ex- 
celled the Engliſh and even the French. Yet the earl is ſome- 
times not deficient in generoſity: He pays, for inſtance, an an- 
nual penſion of a groat a year to my lady of Walſingham, for 
her intereſt in Heaven ; the ſame ſum to the holy blood at 
Hales, p. 337. No mention is any where made of plate; but 
only of the hiring of pewter veſſels. The ſervants ſeem all 
to have bought their own cloaths from their wages. 


In another place mention is made of four cooks, p. 388. But I ſup- 


poſe that the two ſervants, called, in p. 325, groom of the larder and child 
of the ſcullery, are, in p. 388. comprehended in the number of cooks, 
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